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GARDEN IN 8T. AUGUSTINE. 


“The world is far away; the broad pine-barrens | in his way something of a Thoreau, without 


Like deserts roll between ; ; | Thoreau’s love of isolation. Mr. Mokes went 
Be then our mother—take us for thy children, | hecause Aunt Diana persuaded him, and Sara 
O dear St. Augustine!” 


| St. John because I made her. These, with 
T was a party of eight, arranged by Aunt | Miss Sharp, Iris Carew’s governess, composed 
Diana. She is only my aunt by marriage, | our party. 

and she had with her a bona fide niece, Iris} We left New York in a driving January 
Carew, a gay school-girl of seventeen, while | snow-storm, and sailed three days over the 
I, Niece Martha, as Aunt Diana always calls | stormy Atlantic, seeing no land from the 
me, own to full forty years. Professor Mac- | winter desolation of Long Branch until we 
quoid went for two reasons—his lungs, and | entered the beautiful harbors of Charles- 
the pleasure of imparting information. It} ton and Savannah, a thousand miles to the 
was generally understood that Professor | south. The New York steamer went no far- 
Macquoid was engaged upon a Great Work. | ther; built to defy Fear, Lookout, and the 
John Hoffman went for his own amusement ; | terrible Hatteras, she left the safe, monoto- 
with us, because he happened to sail on the | nous coast of Georgia and Upper Florida to 
same steamer. He had spent several win- | a younger sister, that carried us on to the 
ters in Florida, hunting and fishing, and was | south over a summer sea, and at sunrise one 
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balmy morning early in February entered | hair disposed in’ two ringlets on each side 


the broad St. Johns, whose slow coffee-color- | 


ed tropical tide, almost alone among rivers, 
flows due north for nearly its entire course 
of four hundred miles, a peculiarity ex- 
pressed in its original name, given by the 
Indians, [l-la-ka—“ It hath its own way, is 
alone, and contrary to every other.” 

“The question is,” said Sara St. John, “is 
there any thing one ought to know about 
these banks ?” 

“*Ve banks and bray-aas of bon-onny Doo- 
oon,’” chanted Iris, who, fresh as a rose-bud 
with the dew on it, stood at the bow, with 


the wind blowing her dark wavy hair back | 


from her lovely face; as for her hat, it had 
long ago found itself discarded and tied to 
the railing for safe-keeping. 

“The fresh-water shell heaps of the St. 
Johns River, East Florida,” began the Pro- 
fessor, “should be—should be somewhere 
about here.” He peered around, but could 
see nothing with his near-sighted eyes. 

“Tris,” called Aunt Diana through the 
closed blinds. of her state-room, “pray put 
on your hat. Miss Sharp! 
Sharp ?” 

“Here,” answered the governess, emer- 


ging reluctantly from the cabin, muffled in a | 


brown veil. Sunrise enthusiasm came hard 
to her; she knew that hers was not the 
beauty that shines at dawn, and she had 
a great longing for her matutinal coffee. 
Miss Sharp’s eyes were faintly blue, she 
had the smallest quantity of the blondest 


Where is Miss | 


of her face, a shadowy little figure, indis- 
| tinct features, and a complexion that turned 
|aguish on the slightest provocation. Ney- 
ertheless, equal to the emergency, she im- 
mediately superintended the tying down of 
Iris’s little round hat, and then, with her 
| heelless prunella gaiters fully revealed by 
the strong wind, and her lisle-threaded 
hands struggling to repress the fluttering 
| veil, she stood prepared to do her duty by 
the fresh-water shell heaps or any other 
| geological formation. John Hoffman was 
walking up and down smoking a Bohemian- 
looking pipe. “There is only one item, Miss 
St. John, in all the twenty-five miles between 
|the mouth of the river and Jacksonville,” 
| he said, pausing a moment near the bench 
| where Sara and I sat as usual together. 
“That headland opposite is St. Johns Bluff, 
the site of old Fort Caroline, where, in 1564, 
a colony of French Huguenots established 
themselves, and one year later were mas- 
saered, men, women, and children, by the 
| cut-throat Menendez, who took the trouble 
to justify his deed by an inscription hung up 
over the bodies of his victims, ‘No por Fran- 
ceses, sino por Luteranos’—‘ Not as French- 
men, but as Lutherans.’ It is a comfort to 
the unregenerate mind to know that three 
years later a Frenchman sailed over and 
took his turn at a massacre, politely put- 
ting up a second inscription, ‘Not as Span- 
iards, but as traitors, thieves, and murder- 


” 


| 
| ers. 





SHOOTING ALLIGATORS ON THE ST. JOHNS. 
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“That was cer- 
tainly poetic jus- 
tice,” Isaid. “Who 
would imagine that 
such a drama had 
been enacted on 
that innocent hill- 
side? What terri- 
ble days they were!” 

“Terrible, per- 
haps, but at least 
far more earnest as 
well as more pic- 
turesque than our 
commonplace era,” 
said Sara, with her 
indifferent air. She 
was generally ei- 
ther indifferent or 
defiant, and Aunt 
Diana regarded her 
with disfavor as “< 
young person who 
wrote for the mag- 
azines.” Sara was 
twenty-eight years 
old, a woman with 
pale cheeks, weary 
eyes, a slight frown 
on her forehead, 
clear-cut features, 
and a quantity of pale golden hair drawn 
rigidly back and braided close around the 
head with small regard for fashion’s changes. 
I had met her in a city boarding-house, and, 
liking her in spite of herself, we grew into 
friendship; and although her proud inde- 
pendence would accept nothing from me 
save liking, I was sometimes able to per- 
suade her into a journey, which she always 


enjoyed notwithstanding the inevitable de- | 


seriptive article which she declared lurked 
behind every bush and waved a banner of 
proof-sheets at her from every sunshiny hill. 

At Jacksonville the St. Johns bends to the 
south on its long course through the chain 
of lakes and swamps that leads to the mys- 
terious Okeechobee land, a terra, or rather 


aqua incognita, given over to alligators and | 


unending lies. The last phrase was added 
by Miss Sharp, who laboriously wrote down 
the Okeechobee stories current on the St. 
Johns, about buried cities, ruins of temples 
on islands, rusty convent bells, and the like, 
only to have them all demolished by the 
stern researches of the Professor. The Pro- 
fessor was not romantic. 
“A buried city on the brim 
Of Okeechobee was to him 
A lie, and nothing more!” 

We found Jacksonville a thriving, unin- 
teresting brick-and-mortar town, with two 
large hotels, from whence issued other tour- 
ists and invalids, with whom we sailed up 
the river as far as Enterprise, and then on a 
smaller steamer up the wild, beautiful Ock- 





ENTRANCE TO ST. AUGUSTINE, 


|lawaha, coming back down the St. Johns 


again as far as Tocoi, where, with the clear 
consciences of tourists who have seen every 
thing on the river, we took the mule train 
across the fifteen miles to the sea, arriving 
toward sunset at the shed and bonfire which 
form the railroad dépét of St. Augustine. 
This shed has never been seen open. What 
| it contains no one knows; but it has a plat- 
| form where passengers are allowed to stand 
before their turn comes to climb into the om- 
nibus. The bonfire is lighted by the wait- 
ing darkies as a protection against the even- 
ing damps. But they builded better than 
|they knew, those innocent contrabands; 
| their blazing fire only mildly typifies the 
| hilarious joy of the Ancient City over the 
| coming of its annual victim, the gold-bear- 
ing Northern tourist. 

“ But where is the town ?” demanded Aunt 
| Diana. 

“Cross de ribber, mistis. De omnibuster 
waitin’,” replied a colored official, armed 
with a bugle. John Hoffman, having given 
directions as to his trunks, started off on foot 
| through the thicket, with an evening cigar 
|for company. Aunt Diana, however, never 
| allowed desertion from her camp, whether 
of regulars or volunteers. She had her eye 
upon Mokes; she knew he was safe; so she 
called after the retreating figure, “ Mr. Hoff- 
man! Mr. Hoffman! We shall not know 
where to go without you.” 

“St. Augustine Hotel,” replied Hoffman, 
over his shoulder. 
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“ But you ?” 

“ Oh, J never ride in that omnibus ;” and 
the tall figure disappeared among the trees. 
He was gone; but Mckes remained, eyes and 
all. Mokes had large eyes; in fact very 
large, and pale green; but his fortune was 
large also, and Aunt Diana had a prophetic 
soul. Was not Iris her dear sister’s child? 
So she marshaled us into the omnibus, which 
started off across the thicket, through the 
ever-present and never-mended mud hole, 
and out into a straight road leading toward 
the town through the deep white sand, 
which, logged over with the red legs of 
the saw-palmetto, forms the cheerful soil 
of Eastern Florida. The road was built on 
a causeway over a river and its attendant 
salt marshes; on the east side we could see 
two flags and the two spires of the city ris- 
ing above the green. 

“What river is this?” asked Aunt Diana, 
as we rolled over a red bridge. 

“The San Sebastian,” replied Miss Sharp, 
reading slowly from her guide-book in the 
fading light. “‘ After three hours and one- 
half of this torture the exhausted tourist 
finds himself at the San Sebastian River, 
where a miserable ferry conveys him, more 
dead than alive, to the city of St. Augus- 
tine.’” 

“ But here is no ferry,” I said. 

“The ‘exhausted tourist,’ however, is 
here,” observed Sara, wearily. 

“The guide-book is at least so far correct 
that we may reasonably conclude this to be 
the St. Sebastian—so called, I presume, from 
the mythical saint of that name,” remarked 
the Professor, peering out over his spectacles. 

“ Allow me,” said Miss Sharp, eagerly pro- 
ducing a second small volume from her bas- 
ket. “This saint was, I believe, thrown into 
a well—no, that isn’t it. He was cast into 
a dungeon, and rescued by—by flying drag- 
ons— 


“Oh no, Miss Sharp,” said Iris, as the 


PLAZA AND MONUMENT. 
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baffled governess wrestled with the fine 
print. “Sebastian was the one noted for 
his arrows; don’t you remember the picture 
in my hand-book ?” 

Leaving the causeway, the omnibus en- 
tered the town through a gate of foliage, 
great pride-of-India-trees mingling their 
branches over the street for some distance, 
forming a green arched way whose vista 
made beautiful the entrance to the Ancient 
City, like the shaded pathway that led to 
the lovely land of Beulah in the old pictures 
of Pilgrim’s Progress. On each side we could 
see a residence back among the trees—one 
of stone, large and massive, with an orange 
grove behind, the golden fruit gleaming 
through the glossy foliage, and protected by 
a picturesque hedge of Spanish- bayonets ; 
the other a wide house surrounded by piaz- 
zas overhung with ivy and honeysuckle, a 
garden filled with roses and evéry variety 
of flower, gray moss drooping from the trees 
at the gate, and a roof painted in broad 
stripes which conveyed a charming sugges- 
tion of coolness, as though it were no roof 
at all, but only a fresh linen awning over 
the whole, suited to the tropical climate. 
Sara said this, and added that she was sure 
there were hammocks there too, hanging 
somewhere in shady places. 

“Really, very meritorious,” remarked 
Aunt Diana, inspecting the houses through 
her glasses, and bestowing upon them, as it 
were, her metropolitan benediction. 

In the mean while the colored official was 
gayly sounding his bugle, and our omnibus 
rolled into the heart of the city—a small 
square, adorned with a monument. We 
noticed the upturned faces of the people as 
we passed; they were all counting. “One, 
two, three—only seven in all,” said a young 
girl, with the beautiful hopeless hectic on 
her cheek. “One, two—seven, only seven,” 
said a gentleman leaning on the railing near 
the post-office, with the weary invalid atti- 

tude we knew so 
well, having seen it 
all along the St. 
Johns. We learned 
afterward that one 
of the daily occu- 
pations of the inva- 
lids of St. Augustine 
is to watch this om- 
nibus come in, and 
count the passen- 
gers, invariably an- 
nouncing the num- 
ber with a triumph- 
ant “only,” as much 
as to say, “Aha! old 
town !” thus aveng- 
ing themselves for 
their enforced stay. 
It makes no dif- 
ference how many 
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THE BASIN. 


come; the number may be up in the hun- 
dreds, but still the invalids bring out their 
“only,” as though they had confidently ex- 
pected thousands. 

“Oh, the water, the blue water!” cried 
Tris, as we turned down toward the harbor. 
“Shall I not sail upon you, water? Yea, 
many a time will I!” 

“ Are you fond of aquatic excursions, Mr. 


Mokes?” inquired Aunt Diana, taking out | 
1 g 


her vinaigrette. “What an overpowering 
marshy odor!” 

“Oh, the dear salt, the delicious salt 
breath of the sea!” murmured Sara, leaning 
out with a tinge of color in her cheeks. 

No, Mokes was not fond of aquatic ex- 
cursions in the sort of craft they had about 
here: if he had his yacht, now! 

“Voila,” exclaimed Iris, “an officer! ‘ Ah, 
ah, que j’aime un militaire, j’aime un mili- 
taire, j’aime un—’ ” 

“Tris,” interrupted Aunt Di, “ pray do not 
sing here in the street.” 

“Oh, aunt, you stopped me right on the 
top note,” said Iris, glancing down the street 
after the uniform. 

Arrived at the hotel, Aunt Diana began 
inspecting rooms. Sara wished to go to one 
of the boarding-houses, and John Hoffman, 
who met us on the piazza, proposed his. 
“T have staid there several times,” he said. 
“The Sabre-boy waits on the table, and a 
wild crane lives in the back-yard.” 

“Thé crane, by all means,” said Sara, 
gathering together her possessions. I pre- 


ferred to be with Sara; so the three of us 
left the hotel for Hospital Street, passing on 
our way Artillery Lane, both names belong- 
ing to the British occupancy of the venera- 
ble little city. 

“This is the Plaza,” said John, as we 
crossed the little square; “the monument 
was erected in 1812, in honor of the adop- 
tion of a Spanish constitution. The Span- 
ish constitution, as might have been expect- 
ed, died young; but St. Augustine, unwilling 
to lose its only ornament for any such small 
matter as a revolution away over in Spain, 
compromised by taking out the inscribed 
tablets and keeping the monument. They 
have since been restored as curiosities. Cas- 
telar ought to come over and see them.” 

The house on Hospital Street was a large 
white mansion, built of coquina, with a 
peaked roof and overhanging balcony. We 





knocked, and a tall colored youth opened 
| the door. 

“The ‘Sabre,’” said John, gravely intro- 
| ducing him. 

| “Why ‘Sabre?” I said, as we waited for 
| our hostess in the pleasant parlor, adorned 
| with gray moss and tufted grasses ; “ to what 
language does the word belong ?” 

* Child language,” raplied John. “There 
| was a little girl here last year, who, out of 
| the inscrutable mysteries of a child’s mind, 
| evolved the fancy for calling him ‘ the Sabre- 
| boy.’ Why, nobody knew. His real name 
|is Willfrid, but gradually we all fell into 
|the child’s fancy, until every body called 
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Sara, waking me up in the middle of the 
night. We had the balconied room up 
stairs, and the sound of the distant surf 
came in through the open window in the 
intense stillness of the night. “It makes 
|me feel young again,” murmured my com- 
| panion; but I fell asleep and heard no more. 
| Before breakfast, which is always late in 
Florida, John Hoffman took us to see a won- 
derful rose-tree. 

“You must have sprays of bloom by the 
side of your coffee-cups,” he said, “ and then 
you will realize that you are really ‘away 
down upon the Swannee Ribber.’” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the Suwan- 
| nee is in ambush somewhere about here ?” 
_| began Sara, in her lead-pencil voice. She 
|always declared that her voice took a 
scratching tone when she asked a manu- 
seript question. 
| “Not directly here, seeing that it flows 

into the Gulf of Mexico, but it is in Florida, 
and therefore will do for melodious compar- 
isons. You will hear that song often enough, 
PE een Miss St. John; it is the invariable resource 
of all the Northern sailing parties on the 
inlet by moonlight. What the Suwannee 
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him the Sabre-boy, and he himself gravely | 
accepted the title.” means by keeping itself hidden away over in 
A tap at the window startled us. “The | the western part of the State I can not im- 
crane,” said John, throwing open the blind. | agine. I am sure we Northerners for years 
“ He too has come to have a look at you.” have mentioned that ‘dar’s whar our hearts 
An immense gray bird, standing nearly | am turning ebber,’ in every key known to 
five feet high on his stilt-like legs, peered | music.” 
solemnly at us for some moments, and then “The tune has asweet melody of its own,” 
stalked away with what seemed very like a |Isaid. “Nilsson herself sang it as an en- 
sniff of disdain. core last winter.” 
“He does not like 
our looks,” said Sara. 
“He takes his time ; 
not for him any of 
the light friendships 
of an hour,” replied 
John. “Cranie is a 
bird of unlimited as- 
pirations, and both 
literary and esthetic 
tastes; he has been 
discovered turning 
over with his bill the 
leaves of Tennyson’s 
poems left lying on 
the window-sill; he 
invariably plucks the 
finest roses in the 
garden; and he has 
been seen walking on 
the sea-wall alone in 
the moonlight, med- 
itating, no doubt, on 
the vanities of man- 
kind, with whom he 
is compelled reluc- 
tantly to associate.” 
i “Do you hear the 
j sound of the break- 
' ers, Martha?” said 
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We walked out St. George Street, the 
principal avenue of the Ancient City, with 
the proud width of fifteen feet; other streets 
turning off to the right and the left were not 
more than ten and twelve feet wide. The 
old Spaniards built their coquina houses 
close together, directly upon the narrow 
streets, so that from their overhanging bal- 
conies on opposite sides they could shake 
hands with each other if so disposed. I do 
not think they were so disposed; probably 
they were more disposed to stab each other, 
if all accounts are true; but the balconies 
were near enough for either purpose. They 
had gardens, too, those old Dons, gardens 
full of fig, orange, guava, and pomegranate 


trees, adorned with fountains and flowers; 


but the garden was behind the house, and | 
any portion of it on the street was jealously 


guarded by a stone wall almost as high as 
the house. These walls remain even now 


the most marked feature of the St. Augustine | 


streets. 

“What singular ideas!” I said. “One 
would suppose that broad shaded streets and 
houses set far back among trees would be 
the natural resource of this tropical climate.” 

“On the contrary, Miss Martha, vuhe Span- 
iards thought that their narrow walled-in 
streets would act like so many flues to suck 
in every current of air, while their over- 
hanging balconies would cast a more relia- 
ble shade than any tree.” 

“There is something in that,” said Sara. 
“What a beautiful garden !” 

“Yes; that is the most picturesque gar- 
den in St. Augustine, in my opinion,” said 
John. “Notice those two trees; they are 
date-palms. Later in the spring the star- 
jasmine covers the back of the house with 
such a profusion of flowers that it becomes 
necessary to close the windows to keep out 
the overpowering sweetness. That little 
street at the corner is Treasury Street, and 
part of the walls and arches of this house 
belonged to the old Spanish Treasury Build- 
ings.” 

A few blocks beyond, and the houses grew 
smaller; little streets with odd names 
branched off—St. Hypolita, Cuna, Spanish, 
and Tolomato—all closely built up, and in- 
habited by a dark-eyed, olive-skinned peo- 
ple, who regarded us with calm superiority 
as we passed. 

“ All this quarter is Minorca Town,” said 
John, “and these people are the descend- 
ants of the colonists brought from the Greek 
islands, from Corsica, and Minorca, in 1767, 
by a speculative Englishman, Dr. Turnbull. 
Originally there were fourteen hundred of 
them, and Turnbull settled them on a tract 
of land sixty miles south of here, near Mos- 
quito Inlet, where, bound by indentures, 
they remained nine years cultivating indigo 
and sugar, and then rising against the tyr- 
anny of their governor, they mutinied and 
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came here in a body. Land was assigned 
to them, and they built up all this north 
quarter, where their descendants now live, 
as you see, in tranquil content, with no more 
|idea of work, as a Northerner understands 
| the word, than so many oysters in their own 
| bay.” 
“The Greek islands, did you say ?” asked 
|Sara. “Is it possible that I see before me 
|any of the relatives of Sappho, she of ‘the 
Isles of Greece—the Isles of Greece ?’ ” 
| “Maybe,” said John. “You will see some 
| dark almond-shaped eyes, now and then a 
| classical nose, often a mass of Oriental black 
| hair; but unfortunately, so far, I have nev- 
|er seen the attractions united in the same 
| person. Sometimes, however, on Sunday aft- 
ernoons, you will meet young girls walking 
| together on the Shell Road, with roses in 
their glossy hair, and as their dark eyes 
meet yours, you are reminded of Italy.” 
| “IT have never been in Italy,” said Sara, 
shortly. 

The reflection of an inward smile crossed 
John Hoffman’s face. 























“But where is the rose-tree ?” I said. | 

“Here, madam. Do you see that little | 
shop with the open window? Notice the 
old man sitting within at the forge. He is 
a fine old Spanish gentleman and lock-smith, 
and my very good friend. Sefor Oliveros, 
may we see the rose-tree ?” 

The old man looked up from some delicate | 
piece of mechanism, and, with a smile on his 
fine old face, waved us toward the little gar- | 
den behind the shop. There it stood, the 
pride of St. Augustine, a rose-tree fifteen feet 
high, seventeen feet in circumference, with | 
a trunk measuring fifteen inches around and | 
five inches through, “ La Sylphide,” yielding 
annually more:than four thousand beautiful 
creamy roses. 

“What a wealth of bloom!” said Sara, 
bending toward a loaded branch. 

“* La Sylphide, like other sylphs, is at her | 
best when only half opened,” said John, se- 
lecting with careful deliberation a perfect | 
rose just quivering between bud and blos- 
som, and offering it to Sara. | 

“No; I prefer this one,” she answered, | 
turning aside to pluck a passée flower that | 
fell to petals in her hand. An hour later I} 
saw the perfect rose in Iris Carew’s hair. | 

“Niece Martha,” said Aunt Diana ener- | 
getically, appearing in my room immediate- 
ly after breakfast, “I do not approve of this | 
division of our party; it is not what we| 
planned.” 

“What can I do, aunt? 
to pay hotel prices—” 

“T am not speaking of Miss St. John; she 
ean stay here if she pleases, of course, but | 
you must come to us.” 

“Sara might not like to be left alone, | 
aunt. To be sure,” I continued, not with- | 
out a grain of ma’ice, “ Mr. Hoffman is here, | 
so she need not be too lonely, but—” | 

“ John Hoffman here?” 

“Yes; we came here at his recommenda- | 


Sara ought not 


tion.” 


| with a swallow of satisfaction. 
| young Captain! Mrs. Van Anden’s handsome 


ce 
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Aunt Di bit her lips in high vexation; 
next to Mokes she prized John, who, al- 
though a person of most refractory and fa- 
tiguing ways, was yet possessed of undoubt- 
ed Knickerbocker antecedents. She medi- 
tated a moment. 

“On the whole you are right, Niece Mar- 
tha,” she said, coming to surface again ; “ but 
we shall, of course, keep together as much as 
possible. For this morning I have planned 
a visit to the old Spanish fort ; Captain Car- 
lyle will accompany us.” 

“ And who is Captain Carlyle ?” 

“A young officer stationed here; he in- 


| troduced himself to the Professor last even- 
| ing, and afterward mistook me for Mrs. Van 
| Anden, of Thirty-fourth Street. 


It seems he 
knows her very well,” continued Aunt Di, 
(Ah, wise 


face was at least ten years younger than 
Aunt Diana’s.) $ 

“T saw Iris glancing after a uniform last 
night as we came around the Plaza,” I said, 
smiling. 

But Aunt Di was true to her colors, and 
never saw or heard any thing detrimental 
to her cause. 

It was a lovely February morning; the 
telegraph reported zero weather in New 
York, but here the thermometer stood at sev- 
enty, with a fresh sea-breeze. We stepped 
up on to the sea-wall at the Basin, where 
the sail-boats were starting out with pleas- 
ure parties for the North Beach. Iris had 
her Captain; Aunt Diana followed closely 
arm in arm with Mokes; Miss Sharp, jubi- 
lant, had captured the Professor; Sara and 
I were together as usual, leaving John Hoff- 
man to bring up the rear with his morning 
cigar. 

“The material of this wall,” began the 
Professor, rapping it with his cane, “is that 


| singular conglomerate called coquina, which 


is quarried yonder on Anastasia Island; but 
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the coping is, as you will perceive, gran- 
ite.” 

“ How delightful to meet the dear old New 
England stone down here!” exclaimed Miss 
Sharp, tapping the granite with an enthusi- 
astic gaiter. 

“The wall was completed in 1842 at a cost 
of one hundred thousand dollars, having 
been built by the United States govern- 
ment,” continued the Professor. 

“And why, nobody knows,” added John, 
from behind. 

“To keep the town from washing away, I 
suppose,” said Sara. 

“Of course; but why should the United 
States government concern itself over the 
washing away of this ancient little village 
with its eighteen hundred inhabitants, when 
it leaves cities with their thousands unaid- 
ed? The one dock has, as you see, fallen 
down ; a coasting schooner once a month or 
so is all the commerce, and yet here is a wall 


nearly a mile in length, stretching across | 
the whole eastern front of the town, as| 


though vast wealth lay behind.” 

“The town may grow,” I said. 

“Tt will never be any thing more than a 
winter resort, Miss Martha.” 

“At any rate, the wall is charming to 
walk upon,” said Iris, dancing along on her 
high-heeled boots; “it must be lovely here 
by moonlight.” 

“Tt is,” replied the Captain, with a glance 
of his blue eyes. He was a marvel of beau- 
ty, this young soldier, with his tall, well- 
knit, graceful form, his wavy golden hair, 
and blonde mustache sweeping over a mouth 
of child-like sweetness. He had a cleft in 
his chin like the young Antinous that he 
was, while a bold profile and commanding 
air relieved the otherwise almost too great 
loveliness of a face which invariably at- 
tracted all eyes. Spoiled? 





with a vast fund of gallantry that carried 
him along gayly on the topmost wave. 

“There is a new moon this very night, I 
think,” observed Aunt Diana, suggestively, 
to Mokes. 

But Mokes “never could walk here after 
dark; dizzy, you know—might fall in.” 

“Oh, massive old ruin!” cried Iris, as we 
drew near the fort; “how grand and gray 
and dignified you look! Have you a name, 
venerable friend ?” 

“This interesting relic of Spanish domi- 
nation was called San Juan de Pinos—” be- 
gan the governess, hastily finding the place 
in her guide-book. 

“Oh no, Miss Sharp,” interrupted Aunt 
Diana, who had noticed with disapprobation 
the clinging of the lisle-thread glove to the 
Professor’s lank but learned arm. “ You are 
mistaken again; it is called Fort Marion.” 

“Tt used to be San Marco,” said John. 

“T vote for San Marco; Marion is common- 
place,” decided Iris, sweeping away the oth- 
er names with a wave of her dainty little 
glove. 

“A magnificent specimen of the defensive 
art of two centuries ago,” began the Profess- 
or, taking up a position on the water-bat- 
tery, and beginning to point out with his 
cane. “It is built, you will observe, in a 
square or trapezium—” 

“Let us go up and have a dance on the 
top,” said Iris. 

“This is very instructive,” murmured 
Aunt Diana, moving nearer to her niece, 
“Miss Sharp, pray call your pupil’s atten- 
tion to this remarkable relic.” For Mokes 





| had seated himself sulkily on one of the vet- 
| eran cannon which frowned over the harbor 
| like toothless old watch-dogs. There was 
| no objection to an army Antinous as a pic- 


turesque adjunct, Aunt Diana thought; but 


Of course he| it was well known that there was very lit- 


yas; what else could you expect? But he| tle gold in the service outside of the buttons, 
was kind-hearted by nature, and endowed! while here at hand was a Creesus, a genuine 
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lune,” I remarked, 
bringing forward 
my one item, the 
item I had been 
preserving for days. 
(I try to have ready 
a few little pellets 
of information; | 
find it is expected, 
now that Iam forty 
years old.) The 
Professor took off 
his tall silk hat 
and wiped his fore- 
head despairingly. 
“Demi-lune!” he 
repeated — “ demi- 
lune! The man 
| who said that must 
THE DEMI-LUNE—EXTERIOR. be _ 

“Demi - lunatic,” 
| suggested John. “Forgive me, Miss Martha; 
it isn’t mine, it’s quoted.” 





live Croesus, sitting sulky and neglected on 
his cannon! 


“Oh, certainly,” said Miss Sharp,coming| We crossed a little draw-bridge, and pass- 
to the rescue. “Iris, my child, you observe 


ed through the ruined outwork, barbacan, 
that it is in the form of a trapezoid—” | lune, or demi-lune, whichever it was. Iris 
“Trapezium,” said the Professor—* trape- | and the Captain had disappeared. ‘ At the 
zium, Miss Sharp, if you please.” second draw-bridge we came face to face 

“<«That daring young man on a—’” chant- | with the main entrance, surmounted by :¢ 
ed the Captain under his breath, as if in | tablet bearing an inscription and the Span- 
confidence to the southeast tower. ish coat of arms. 

“Tn the salient angles of the bastions are “Tt seems te be two dragons, two houses 
four turrets or bartizans,”’ continued the | for the dragons, and a supply of mutton 
Professor. hung up below,” said Sara, irreverently 

“Oh yes; how interesting!” ejaculated the | making game of the royal insignia of Spain. 
governess, clasping her lisle-threads togeth- | “Oh dear!” she sighed in an under-tone, “I 
er. “Partisans!” ought to have all this written down.” 

“ Bar-ti-zans,” repeated the Professor, “Here are the main facts, Miss St. John,” 
with cutting distinctness. “The moat, as|said John Hoffman, taking out his note- 
you will notice, is fortified by an internal | book. “I collected them several years ago 
barrier, and there is an outer wall also which | out of piles of authorities; they are authen- 
extends around the whole, following its va- | tie skeletons as far as they go, and you can 
rious flexuses. By close observation we | fill them out with as many adjectives, fan- 
shall probably be able to trace the lines of | cies, and exclamation points as you please.” 
the abatis, scarp, countersearp, and fraise, | He walked on, joining the others in the in- 
all belonging to the period of medieval for- | 
tification.” 

“The Great Work is evidently to the fore | 
now,” whispered Sara, as we sat together on | 
a second cannon. | Vs 

“The lunette, now, is considered quite a 
cugiosity,” said the Captain, briskly break- | | 
ing in. “Miss Carew, allow me to show it | 
to you.” 

“ Lunette !’ 
scorn. 

“That is what we call it down here, Sir,” 
replied Antinous, carelessly. “ Miss Iris, 
there is an odd little stairway there—” 





’ 


said the Professor, with lofty 


} 
“ Lunette !” repeated the Professor again. : f Bs 2 s 
“But that is an example of the lamentable; |} ff PERNANDOSERT G7 
ignorance of the age. Why, that is a bar-| eee , 


bacan, the only remaining specimen in the 
country, and, indeed, hard to be excelled in 
Europe itself.” 

“IT have heard it described as a demi- | 
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ner court-yard, where the 
Professor, the old ser- 
geant in charge, the piles 
of cannon-balls, and all 
the ruined doorways 
were engaging in a wild 
mélée of information. 
Left alone, Sara and I 
read as follows: “ Fort 
here as far back as 1565. 
Enlarged several times, 
and finally finished much 
as it now stands in 1755. 
The Appalachian Indians 
worked on it sixty years ; 
also Mexican convicts. 
The inscription over the 
entrance says that the 
fort was finished when 
Ferdinand Sixth was 
King of Spain, and Here- 
da Governor of Florida. 
It has been many times 
attacked, twice besieged, 
never taken. Occupied 
in 1862 by the Fourth 
New Hampshire regi- 
ment.” 

We had read so far 
when Aunt Diana came 
out through the sally- 
port. “Have you seen 
Iris?” she asked. “The 
sergeant is going to 
show us the window 
through which the Coo- 
chy escaped.” 

“The Coochy ?” 

“A cat, I believe; some 
kind of a wild-cat,” said 
Aunt Diana, vaguely, as 
her anxious eyes scanned every inch of the 
moat and outworks in search of the vanish- 
ed niece. At length she spied a floating 
blue ribbon. “There they are, back in that 
—in that illumined thing.” 

“Oh, Aunt Di! Why, that is the demi- 
lune.” 


“Well, whatever it is, do call Iris down | 


directly.” 

I went after the delinquents, discovering 
after some search the little stone stairway, 
nicely masked by an innocent-looking wall, 
where was a second stone tablet containing 
the two dragons, their two houses, and the 
supply of mutton hung up below. There on 
the topmost grassy stair were the two young 
people, and had it not been for that floating 
blue ribbon, there they might have remain- 
ed in ambush all the morning. 

“Come down,” I cried, looking up, laugh- 
ingly, from the foot of the stair—“ come 
down, Iris. Aunt Di wishes you to see the 
escaped cat.” 

“T don’t care about cats,” pouted Iris, 
slowly descending. “I am glad he es- 
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| eaped. 
| him.” 
| “Tris,” began Aunt Di, “pray what has 
occupied you all this time ?” 
| “The study of fortifications, aunt; you 
|have no idea how interesting it is—that 
| demi-lune.” 

“Many persons have found it so,” observed 
John. 
| “We could not quite decide whether it 
was, after all, a demi-lune or a barbacan,” 
pursued Iris. 

“Many persons have found the same dif- 
| fieulty ; indeed, visit after visit has been 
necessary to decide the question, and even 
then it has been left unsettled,” said John, 
gravely. 

Following Aunt Diana, we all went into 
a vaulted chamber lighted by a small high- 
up window, or rather embrasure, in the 
heavy stone wall. 

“Through that window the distinguished 
Seminole chieftain Coa-coo-chee, that: is for 
to say, the Wild-cat, made his celebrated 
escape by starving himself to an atomy, 


Let him go; I do not want to see 
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squirming up, and squeezing through,” an- | 


nounced the sergeant, who stood in front as 
torch-bearer. 

“Then it wasn’t 
Iris. 

“Only in a Pickwickian sense,” said John. 

“Now J thought all the while it was Os- 
ceola,” said Sara, wearily. 

“The Seminole war—” began the Pro- 
fessor. 

“Captain, I am sure you know all about 
these things,” said Iris; “ pray tell me who 
was this Caloochy.” 

“Well,” said Antinous, hesitating, “I be- 
lieve he was the son 0 Philip, 


a cat, after all,” said 
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chieftain. This Philip was a Seminole— 
Philip of the Withlacoochee.” 

“Ysceola is in it somewhere, I feel con- 
vinced,” persisted Sara; “he is always turn- 


| ing up when least expected, like the immor- 


tal Pontiac of the West. There is something 
about the Caloosahatchee too.” 

‘Are you not thinking of the distinguish- 
ed chieftains Holatoochee and Taholoochee, 
and the river Chattahoochee ?” suggested 


| John. 


| but the chorus of that classical song, 


“For my part, I can’t think of any thing 
The 
Ham-fat Man, ‘ with a hoochee-koochee-koo- 


| chee,’ you know,” whispered the Captain to 


and he had something to do with the Dade | Iris. 


| 


massacre.” 

“King Philip? Oh yes, now I know,” 
said Iris. “Chapter twenty-seven, verse 
five: ‘Philip, while hiding at Mount Hope, 
was heard to exclaim, Alas, I am the last 
of the Wampanoags! Now indeed am I 
ready to die.’” 

“Oh no, Iris dear,” 
ly correcting ; “ that was the New England 


“Don’t I!” she answered. “I have a 
small brother who adores that melody, and 
plays it continually on his banjo.” 

The next thing, of course, was the secret 
dungeon, and we crossed the court-yard, 


| where the broad stone way led up to the 


said Miss Sharp, hasti- | 


ramparts, occupied during the late war by 
the tents of the United States soldiers, who 


| preferred these breezy quarters to the dark 
chambers below. We passed the old chapel 


with its portico, inner altar, and niches for 
holy-water; the hall of justice. The furnace 
for heating ‘shot was outside, and the south- 
east turret still held the frame-work for the 
bell which once rang out the hours over the 
water. 

Standing in the gloomy subterranean 
dungeon, we listened to the old sergeant’s 
story—the fissure, the discovery of the 
walled-up entrance, the iron cage, and the 
human bones. 

“Oh, do come out,” I said. “ Your pic- 
turesque Spaniards, Sara, are too much for 


“But who were the bones, I wonder?” 
mused Iris. 
“Yes,” said Aunt Diana, “ who were they ? 


| Mr. Mokes, what do you think ?” 


OONFEDERATE MONUMENT, 


. Mokes looked at her. 


Mokes thought “they were rascals of some 
kind, you know—thieves, perhaps.” 

“Huguenots,” from John. 

“ Recreant priests,” from myself. 

“The architect of the fort, imprisoned 
that the secrets of its construction might 
die with him,” suggested Miss Sharp. 

“A prince of the blood royal, inconven- 
ient to have around, and therefore sent over 
here to be out of the way,” said Iris. 

“For my part, I feel convinced that the 
bones were the mortal remains of ‘Casper 
Hauser,’ the ‘Man with the Iron Mask,’ and 
‘Have we a Bourbon among us,’” said Sara. 
He never was quite 
sure whether she was simply strong-mind- 
ed or a little out of her head. He did not 
know now, but decided to move a little far- 
ther away from her vicinity. 

The Professor had left us some time before, 
and as we came out through the sally-port 
we saw him down in the moat in company 
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with the fiddler-crabs, an an- 
sient horse, and two small 
darkies. 

“T have discovered the line 
of the counterscarp!” he cried, 
excitedly. “This is undoubt- 
edly the talus of the covered 

ray. If we walk slowly all 
around we may find other in- 
teresting evidences.” 

But there was mud in the 
moat, not to speak of the fid- 
dlers, whose peculiarity is that 
you never can tell which way 
they are going—I don’t be- 
lieve they know themselves; 
and so our party declined the 
interesting evidences with 
thanks, and passing the demi- 
lune again, went down to the 
sea-wall. Miss Sharp looked 
back hesitatingly ; but Aunt 
Diana had her eye upon her, 
and she gave it up. 

In the afternoon all the 
party excepting myself went 
over to the North Beach in a 
sail-boat. I went down to 
the Basin to see them off. 
“ Osceola” was painted on the stern of the 
boat. “Ofcourse!” said Sara. She longed 
to look out over the broad ocean once more, 
otherwise she would hardly have consented 
to go without me. The boat glided out on 
the blue inlet, and Miss Sharp grasped the 
professor’s arm as the mainsail swung round 
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and the graceful little craft tilted far over 
in the fresh breeze. 

“If you are frightened, Miss Sharp, pray 
change seats with me,” I heard Aunt Diana 
say. The Captain was not there, but Mokes 
was; and John Hoffman was lying at ease 
on the little deck at the stern, watching the 
flying clouds. The boat courtesied herself 
away over the blue, and, left alone, I wan- 
dered off down the sea-wall, finding at the 
south end the United States Barracks, a 
large building with broad piazzas overlook- 
ing the water, and a little green parade- 
ground in front, like an oasis in the omni- 
present sand. At the north end of the wall 
floated the flag of old San Mareo, here at 
the south end floated the flag of the bar- 
racks, and the two marked the limits of the 
Ancient City. The post is called St. Francis, 
as the foundations of the building formed 


part of the old Franciscan monastery which 


was erected here more than two centuries 
ago. Turning, I came to a narrow street 
where stood a monument to the Confeder- 
ate dead—a broken shaft carved in coquina. 


| Little St. Augustine had its forty-four names 
| inscribed here, and while I was reading them 


over a shadow fell on the tablet, and, turn- 
ing, I saw an old negro, who, leaning on a 
cane, had paused behind me. ‘Good after- 
noon, uncle,” I said. “Did you know the 
soldiers whose names are here ?” 

“Yas, I knowed ’em; my ole woman took 
ear’ ob some ob dem when dey was babies.” 

“The war made great changes for your 
people, uncle.” 


“Yas, we’s free now. I tank de Lord 
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AFRIOA. 
dat day de news come dat my chil’en’s 
free.” 
“But you yourself, uncle? It did not 
make so much difference to you?” I said, no- 


ticing the age and infirmity of the old man. | 


But straightening his bent body, and rais- 
ing his whitened head with a proud happi- 
ness in his old eyes, he answered, 

“T breave anoder breff ebber sense, mis- 
tis, dat I do.” 

Farther on I found a woman sitting at 
the door of a little shop with sweets to sell, 
and purchased some for the sake of making 
a mental sketch of her picturesque head 
with its white turban. “I have not the 
exact change, but will send it to you to-mor- 
row,” I said, intending to fee the Sabre to ex- 
ecute the errand. ‘Who shall I say it is ?” 

“Why, Viny, course. Every body knows 
Aunt Viny.” 

“T want to go over to Africa, Aunt Viny. 
Can you tell me the way ?” 


“Certain. You goes— You know St. 
Francis Street ?” 
“No.” 


“No.” 
“Well, nebber mind. You goes ‘long 
down Bridge Street—you knows dat ?” 


“No” 


“T declar’ for’t, mistis, I don’t jes know 
how to tell you, but whenebber J wants to go 
dar, I jes goes.” 

I laughed, and so did Aunt Viny. A col- | 
ored girl came round the corner with a pail 
on her head. “ Dar’s Victoria; she’ll show | 
yar,” said Aunt Viny. 

“Your daughter ?” | 

“Yas. Victoria Linkum is her name, 
mistis. You see, she was jes borned when 
Linkum died, and so I named her from him,” 
said the woman, with simple earnestness. 

The funny little Victoria showed me the | 
way across a bridge over the Maria San- 
chez Creek. 
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“De Bravo’s Lane, den ?” ; 


“Why is it called 
so—who was this 
Maria?” I asked. 
But Victoria Lin- 
kum did not know. 
Africa was a long 
straggling suburb, 
situated on a penin- 
sula in shape not 
unlike the real Afri- 
ca, between the Ma- 
ria Sanchez Creek 
and the Sebastian 
River; it was dot- 
ted with cabins and 
an easy-going idle 
population of freed- 
men, who had their 
own little church 
there, and a minis- 
ter whose large sil- 
ver-rimmed spectacles gave dignity to his 
ebony countenance. “They do not quite 
know how to take their freedom yet,” said 
a lady, a fellow-boarder, that evening. 
| “The colored people of St. Augustine were 
an isolated race; they had been family 
, servants for generations, as there were few 
plantations about here, and, generally speak- 
| ing, they were well cared for, and led easy 
| lives. They held a great celebration over 
their freedom; but the truth is they don’t 
know what to do with it yet, and their 
ideas take the oddest shapes. The Sabre, 
for instance, always insists upon going and 
coming through the front-door; he calmly 
brings in all his provisions that way—quar- 
| ters of venison, butter, fish, whatever it may 
be, no matter who is present.” 

“Did you enjoy the afternoon, Sara?” I 
asked that evening. 

“T can not tell you how much. If you 


! . . 
could only have seen it—the blue inlet, the 


island, and the two light-houses, the surf 
breaking over the bar, and in front the 
broad ocean, thousands of miles of heaving 


| water, with no land between us and Africa.” 


“You absurd child! ‘as though that made 
any difference.” 

“But it does make a difference, Martha. 
If I thought there was so much as one Ca- 


| nary Island, the sense of vastness would be 


lost. I stood on that beach and drew in 
a long breath that came straight from the 
Nile.” 

“And Aunt Diana?” 

“Oh, she was happy.” 

“Tris smiled upon Mokes, then ?” 

“ Conspicuously.” 

“Naughty little flirt!) And Miss Sharp ?” 

“ One summer day—with pensive thought 
—she wandered on—the sea-girt shore,” 
chanted Sara. “The madam-aunt had the 
Professor, and kept him!” 
“ And John Hoffman ?” 
“Mr. Hoffman said that we ought to be 
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very thankful for the simple, unalloyed en- 
joyment of the perfect day ; how much bet- 
ter it was than the gaudy glare of cities, and 
so forth.” 

“T have noticed that no one ever says 
that who has not been well through the g. 
g. aforesaid, and especially the and-so-forth, 
Sara, my dear.” 

The sunny days passed; the delicious, in- 
dolent atmosphere affected us all; we wan- 
dered to and fro without plan or purpose 
in a lazy enjoyment impossible with North- 
ern climate and Northern consciences. 

“‘T feel as though I had taken hasheesh,” 
said Sara. 

Crowds of tourists came and went, and 
liked or liked not the Ancient City accord- 
ing to their tastes. 

“You must let yourself glide into the lazy 
tropical life,” I explained to a discontent- 
ed city friend ; “it is dolce far niente here, you 
know.” 

But the lady did not know. “Very un- 
interesting place,” she said; “nothing to 
see—no shops.” 

“What! going, Mr. Brown ?” I asked one 
morning. 

“Yes, Miss Martha, I am going,” replied 
the old gentleman, decidedly. “I have 
been very much disappointed in St. Augus- 
tine—nothing to do, no cemeteries to speak 
of.” 

“Stay longer? No, indeed,” said a lady 
who had made three toilets a day, and found 
nobody to admire them. “ What you find to 
like in this old place is beyond me!” 

“She is not far wrong there,” commented 
Sara, sotto voce; “it is beyond her; that is 
the very point of the thing.” 

But, on the other hand, all those in search 
of health, all endowed with romance and 
imagination, all who could appreciate the 
rare charming haze of antiquity which hangs 
over the ancient little city, grew into love 


for St. Augustine, and lingered there far be- | 


yond their appoint- 
ed time. Crowds 
of old ladies and 
gentlemen sunned 
themselves on the 
south piazzas, and 
troops of young 
people sailed and 
walked every 
where, waking up 
the sleeping woods 
and the dreaming 
water with song 
and laughter. The 
enterprising tour- 
ists came and went 
with their accus- 
tomed energy; they 
bought palmetto 
hats and twined 
gray moss around 
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| them; they carried orange-wood canes and 
|cigar boxes containing young alligators. 
(Why young alligators must always travel 
North in cigar boxes in preference to any 
other kind of box is a mystery; but in cigar 
| boxes they always go!) Once a hand-organ 
man appeared, and ground out the same 
| tune for two whole days on the Plaza. 
“And what may be the name of that mel- 
| ody, Miss Iris—the one he is playing now ?” 
asked the Professor, endeavoring to assume 
a musical air. 

“He can only play one tune, and he has 
been playing .that steadily for two days,” 
replied Iris. “ As far as I can make out from 
| the discords it is intended to be Strauss’s 

Tausend und Eine Nacht.” 
| But the Professor, an expert in Hebrew, 
| Greek, and Sanskrit, had never condescend- 
ed to a modern tongue. 
“Pray translate it for me,” he said, play- 
| fully, with the air of an affable Sphinx. 
| “It is a subject to which I have given 
| profound thought, Sir,” said Iris, gravely. 
“Tt is not ‘A thousand and one nights,’ be- 
ause the last night only is intended, and 
| therefore the best way to translate it is, I 
think, ‘The thousand and oneth.’ Iwill give 
you some verses on the melody, if you like.” 
| The Professor liked, and Iris began: 





“*TAUSEND UND EINE NACHT. 


“¢The birds within their dells 

Are silent; hushed the shining insect throng— 
Now human music swells, 

And all the land is echoing with song; 
The serenade, the glee, 

The symphony—and forth, mit Macht und Pracht, 
Orchestral harmony 

Is thrilling out Tausend und Eine Nacht. 


“*O thousand nights and one! 

The witching magic of thy opening bars, 
In little notes begun, 

Might move to swaying waltzes all the stars 
In all their shining spheres ; 

Then, soft, a plaintive air the music sings— 
We dance, but half in tears— 

To dearest joy a sadness always clings. 
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“*O thousand nights and one! there,” said John Hoffman ; “massacred un- 

Could we but have a thousand nights of bliss! der the personal supervision of Menendez 
The. gplten eieien apee ; himself. Their bones lie beneath this wate 

By dark-eyed Arab girl ne’er equaled this. ee : “ S water, 

Soon over? Yes, we see or under the shifting sands of the beach, but 

The summer's fading; but, when all is done, the river perpetuates the deed in its name, 

: There lives the thought that we 2 Matanzas, or slaughter.” 

Were happy—not a thousand nights, but one! “y RTS ; 

s there any place about here where 
“Dancing at a watering-place, you know | there were no massacres?” asked Sara. 
—two young people waltzing — orchestra | “Wherever I go, they arise from the past 
playing Tausend und Eine Nacht. You have | and glare at me. Between Spanish, Hugue- 
danced to it a hundred times I dare say.” not, and Indian slaughter, I am becoming 

No, the Professor had neglected dancing | quite gory.” 
in his youth, but still it might not be too The Professor, who was holding on his 
late to learn if— . tall hat with much difficulty in the fresh 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Iris, wak- | breeze, here wished to know generally if we 
ing up from her vision. “I forgot it was | had read the remarkable narrative of Cabeca 
you, Sir; I thought you were — were some- | de Vaca, the true discoverer of the Mississip- 
body else.” pi, who landed in Florida in 1527. 

So the days passed. Iris strolled about “Alas! the G. W. again,” murmured Sara 
the town with Mokes, talked on the piazza|in my ear. Miss Sharp, however, wanted 
with Hoffman, and wore his roses in her hair | “so much to hear about it” that the Pro- 
(Hoffman was always seen with a fresh rose | fessor began. But the hat kept interfering. 
every morning); she even listened occasion- | Once Mokes rescued it, once John Hoffman, 
ally to extracts from the Great Work. But | and the renowned De Vaca suffered in conse- 
the sea-wall by moonlight was reserved for | quence. The governess wore a white scarf 
Antinous. Thus we dallied with the pleas- | around her neck, one of those voluminous 
ant weather until Aunt Diana, like a Spartan | things called “clouds.” She took it off, and 
matron, roused herself to action. “This | leaned forward with a smile. “Perhaps if 
will never do,” she said; “this very after- | you were to tie this over your hat,” she said, 
noon we will all go over to the island and | sweetly offering it. 





Aunt Di’s temper had been sorely tried. | saw no occasion for sweetness at all. He 
Going out with Mokes the preceding even- | wanted to go on with De Vaca; and so, set- 
ing to find Iris, who was ostensibly “stroll- | ting the hat firmly on the back of his head, 
ing up and down the wall” in the moonlight | he threw the scarf over the top, and tied 
with the Captain, she had found no trace | the long ends firmly under his chin. The 
of her niece from one end of the wall to the | effect was striking, especially in profile, and 
other—from the glacis of San Marco to the | we were glad when the landing at Fish Isl- 
flag-staff at the Barracks. Heroically swal- | and gave us an opportunity to let out our 
lowing her wrath, she had returned to the | laughter over hastily improvised and idiot- 
hotel a perfect coruscation of stories, bon- | ic jokes, while, all unconscious, the Professor 
mots, and compliments, to cover the delin- | went on behind us, and carried De Vaca into 
quency of her niece, and amuse the deserted | the thirteenth chapter. 
Mokes; and, to tell the truth, Mokes seemed The island began with a morass, and the 
very well amused. He was not an ardent | boatmen went back for planks. 
lover. “¢ Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds,’ ” 
“ Where do you suppose they are ?” [ said, | said Iris, balancing herself on an oyster shell, 
sotto voce, to John Hoffman. Mokes by her side (the Captain was absent— 
“The demi-lune!” he answered. trust Aunt Diana for that!). “Those verses 
A sail-boat took us first down to Fish Isl- | always haunt one so, don’t they ?” 
and, which is really a part of Anastasia, sep- Mokes, as usual in the rear, mentally 
arated from it only by a small creek. The | speaking, wanted to know “ what verses ?” 
inlet, which is named Matanzas River south “ Moore’s Dismal Swamp, of course. Some- 
of the harbor, and the North River above it, | times I find myself saying it over fifty times 
was dotted with porpoises heaving up their | a day: 
unwieldy bulk; the shores were bristling | «they nave made her a grave too cold and damp 
with oysters; armies of fiddler-crabs dart- For a soul so warm and true ; 
ed to and fro on the sands; heavy old pel- 9 ro “4 — — 5 tae hy cama Swamp, 
icans, sickle-bill curlews, ospreys, herons, ae he to Ae pe t= dipacoels 
and even bald-headed eagles flew around 
and about us. We ran down before the | Be sure and pronounce ‘swamp’ to rhyme 
wind within sight of the mysterious old | exactly with ‘damp’ and ‘lamp,’ ” continued 
fortification that guards the Matanzas chan- | Iris; “ the effect is more tragic.” 
nel—imysterious from the total absence of “Certainly,” said Mokes, “ far more.” 
any data as to its origin. “Three hundred| Passing the morass on planks, we walked 
and fifty Huguenots met their death down | down a path bordered with Spanish-bayo- 


see the tombs.” | But the Professor was glad to get it, and 
| 











nets, crossed the 
creek on a small 
boat lying there, 
and entered the 
enchanted domain. 
It seemed to be 
a large plantation 
run to waste; sym- 
metrical fields sur- 
rounded by high 
hedges of the sour 
orange, loaded with 
its fruit; old fur- 
rows still visible in 
the never - freez- 
ing ground; every 
where traces of 
careful labor and 
cultivation, which 
had made the sandy 
island blossom as 
the rose. In the centre of a broad lawn were 
the ruins of a mansion, the white chimney 
alone standing, like a monument to the 
past. Beyond, a path led down to a circle 
of trees with even, dense foliage; there, in 
the centre, shut out from the glare of the 
sunshine, alone in the greenery, stood a sol- 
itary tomb, massive and dark, without date 
or inscription save what the little fingers 
of the lichen had written. We stood around 
in silence, and presently another pleasure 
party came down the path and joined us— 
gay young girls with sprays of orange blos- 
soms in their hats, young men carrying trail- 
ing wreaths of the yellow jasmine. Togeth- 
er we filled the green tree circle; and one of 
the strangers, a fair young girl, moved by a 
sudden impulse, stepped forward and laid a 
spray of jasmine on the lonely tomb. 

“<Et in Arcadia ego,” said John, who stood 
behind me. “ Do you remember that picture 
of the gay flower-decked Arcadians coming 
through a forest with song and laughter, 
and finding there a solitary tomb with that 
inscription? This is Arcadia, and we too 
have found the tomb.” 

Strolling on down the island, we came to | 
a long arched walk of orange-trees trained | 
into a continuous arbor. 

“What a lovely wild old place!” said Iris. | 
“What is its history? Does any body know?” | 

“Tt has not been occupied for nearly a cen- | 
tury, I am told,” said Aunt Diana. | 

“ Who would have expected traces of such | 
careful cultivation down on this remote isl- 
and?” I said, as a new vista of symmetrical | 
fields opened out on one side. 

“There you make the common mistake 
of all Northerners, Miss Martha,” said John | 
Hoffman. “ Because the country is desolate 
and thinly settled, you suppose it to be also | 
wild and new, like the Western States and | 
Territories. You forget how long this far 
peninsula has been known to the white 
man. These shores were settled more than 
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a century before Plymouth or Jamestown, 
and you can scarcely go out in any direc- 
tion around St. Augustine without coming 
upon old groves of orange and fig trees, a 
ruined stone wall, or fallen chimney. Poor 
Florida! she is full of deserted plantations.” 

“But does any one know the story of the 
place ?” repeated Iris, who preferred any di- 
version to Mokes’s solo. 

“Why insist upon digging it up?” said 
Sara. “Let it rest in the purple haze of 
the past. The place has not been occupied 
for a hundred years. We see this beautiful 
orange walk; yonder is a solitary tomb. 
Can we not fill out these shadowy borders 
without the aid of prosaic detail ?” 

The Professor, who had been digging up 
vicious-looking roots, now joined us. “When 
I was here some years ago,” he began, in his 
loud, distinct tones, “I made a point of in- 
vestigating—” 

“Let us make a point of leaving,” mur- 
mured Sara, taking me off down,the walk. 
John Hoffman followed, so did Iris, and con- 
sequently Mokes, likewise Aunt Di. Miss 
Sharp longed to stay, but did not quite 
dare; so she compromised by walking on, 
as far as her feet were concerned, all the 


| rest of her, however, looking back with rapt 


attention. “Yes? Howinteresting! Pray 
go on.” 

The Professor went on: we heard his voice 
in the rear. “It was called El Verjel (the 
garden), and its orange grove was the glory 
of St. Augustine—” 

“Hurry!” whispered Sara, “or we shall 
hear the whole.” 

We hastened out into the sunny mead- 
ows, catching “killed by lightning”—“ 1790” 
—‘he sent his oranges to London;” then 
the voice died away in the distance. John 
Hoffman kept with us, and we wandered on, 
looking off over the Matanzas, sweeping on 
to the south, dotted with sails, and the black 
dug-outs of the Minorcan fishermen anchor- 
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ed along shore. The tide was out, and the 
coast-line bare and desolate. 

“Nothing that H. H. ever wrote excels 
her‘ When the tide comes in,” Isaid. “ Do 
you remember it ? 

*When the tide goes ont, 
The shore looks dark and sad with doubt’"— 
and that final question, 
‘Ah, darling, shall we ever learn 
Love's tidal hours and days?’” 

“You believe, then, that love has its high 
and low tides?” said John, lighting a fresh 
cigar. 

“Low tide,” said Sara, half to herself— 
“low tide always.” She was looking at the 
bare shore with a sadness that had real roots 
{ down somewhere. 

“ Very low, I suppose,” commented John; 
“every thing is always very high or very 
low with you ladies. You are like the man 
who had a steamer to sell. ‘ But is it a low- 
pressure engine ?’ asked a purchaser. ‘Oh 
yes, very low,’ replied the owner, earnestly.” 

Sara flushed, and turned away. 

“Do you do it on purpose, I wonder?” I 
thought, with some indignation, as I glanced 
at John’s imperturbable face. I was very 
tender always with Sara’s sudden little sad- 
nesses. I think there is no one who com- 
prehends a girl passing through the shad- 
7 ow-land of doubt and vague questioning 
that lies beyond youth so well as the old 
maid who has made the journey herself, and 
knows of a surety that there is sunshine be- 
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A DESERTED PLANTATION, 


yond. Obeying a sudden impulse, I asked 
the question aloud. Sara was in front of 
us, out of hearing. 
| “Do Ido what on purpose, Miss Martha? 
| Tell anecdotes ?” 

“You know what I mean very well, Mr. 
Hoffman. Her sadness was real for the mo- 
ment; why wound her ?” 

“Wound her! Is a woman wounded by 
a trifling joke ?” 

“But her nature is peculiarly sensitive.” 

“You mistake her, I think, Miss Martha. 
Sara St. John is coated over with pride like 
an armor; she is invulnerable.” 

I could not quite deny this, so I veered a 
little. “She is so lonely, Mr. Hoffman!” I 
said, coming round on another tack. 

“ Because she so chooses.” 

“Tt may not be ‘choose.’ Mr. Hoffman, 
why should you not try to—”’ Here I look- 
ed up and caught the satirical smile on my 
‘companion’s face, and, vexed with myself, I 
stopped abruptly. 

“You are a good friend, Miss Martha.” 

“She has need of friends, poor girl!” 

“Why poor ?” 

“Tn the first place she is poor, literally.” 

“Poverty is comparative. Who so poor 
as Mokes with his millions ?” 

“Then she is poor in the loss of her youth ; 
she is no longer young, like Iris.” 

“<Oh, saw ye not fair Iris going down into 
the west’—a minute ago,” said John, glan- 
cing after a vanishing blue ribbon. A sus- 


| 
| 
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picion, and not for 

the first time either, 
crossed my mind. 
“So it is little Iris, 
after all,” thought. 
“Oh, man, man, how 
can you be so fool- 
ish!” Then aloud, 
“T must go forward 
and join the oth- 
ers,” I said, with a 
tinge of annoyance 
I could not con- 
ceal. John looked 
at me a moment, 
and then strode for- 
ward. I watched 
him; he joined Sara. 
I foHowed slowly. 
“There is a second 
tomb farther down 
the island,” he was 
saying as I came 
up; “it iseven more 
venerable than the 
first; a square in- 
closure of coquina, 
out of which grows 
an ancient cedar- 
tree which was 
probably planted, a 
mere slip, after the grave was closed. Will 
you walk that way with me, Miss St. John?” 
And with bared head he stood waiting for 
her answer. 

“Thank you,” said Sara, “I do not care 
to walk farther.” 

He bowed and left her. 

Half an hour later, as Sara and I were 
strolling near the far point of the island, we 
caught through the trees a glimpse of Iris 
seated in the low, crooked bough of a live- 
oak, and at her feet John Hoffman, reclining 
on the white tufted moss that covered the 
ground. “Absurd!” I said, angrily. 

“Why absurd? Is she not good and 
fair? To me there is something very be- 
witching about Iris Carew. She is the 
most graceful little creature; look at her 
attitude now, swinging in that bough! and 
when she walks there is a willowy supple- 
ness about her that makes the rest of us 
look like grenadiers. Then what arch dark 
eyes she has, what a lovely brunette skin, 
the real brune! Pretty, graceful little Iris, 
she is always picturesque, whatever she 
does.” 

“ But she is a child, Sara, while he—” 

“Ts John Hoffman,” replied Sara, with a 
little curl of her lip. “Come, Martha, I 
want to show you some Arcadians.” 

“ Arcadians ?” 

“Yes. Not the people who found the 
tomb in the forest, but some real practical 
Arcadians, who enjoy life as Nature in- 
tended.” 
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ORANGE WALK, 
| “Who knows what she intended? Iam 
sure I don’t,” I said, crossly. 

Near the ruins of the mansion we found 
the Arcadians, a young man with his wife 
and child, living in a small out-building 
which might have been a cow-house. It 
was not more than ten feet square, the roof 
had fallen in, and was replaced by a rude 
thatch of palmetto leaves; there was no 
window of any kind, no floor save the sand, 
and for a door only an old coverlet hung up 
and tied back like a curtain. Within we 
could see a low settle-bed with some ragged 
coverings, a stool, powder, shot, and fishing 
| tackle hung up on one side, and an old cal- 
ico dress on the other ; without was a table 
under a tree, a cupboard hung on the out- 
side of the house, containing a few dishes, 
and the ashes of the family fire near at 
hand. Two thin dogs and a forlorn calf 
(oh, the cadaverous cattle of Florida!) com- 
pleted the stock of this model farm. 

“They eat and cook out-of-doors all the 
year round, Isuppose. Whatahome! Did 
any one ever see such poverty,” I said, 
“and such indolence? They do not even 
take the trouble to make a door.” 

“What do they want of a door? There 
is nothing to keep out but Nature. And as 
for poverty, they seem happy enough,” re- 
plied Sara. 

They did. The woman came to meet us 
with her brown baby, and the young hus- 
| band took his gun and went out to find his 
| supper—partridge from the wood, probably, 
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and oysters from the beach. They had lived 
there three years, the woman said. Her 
name was Anita, her husband’s Gaspar, the 
baby was Rafaello. No, they did not work 
much. They had a few sweet-potatoes yon- 
der, and sometimes she braided palmetto 
and took it down to the city to sell. Gaspar 
had a dug-out, and sometimes he sold fish, 
but not often. They had every thing they 
wanted. Did she know any thing about 
this old place? No, she did not. Couldn’t 
she find out? Yes,she supposed she could; 
her people had lived along the Matanzas 
for years ; but she never took the trouble to 
ask. Should she send that brown baby to 
school when it grew larger ? 

“To school?” And the young mother 
laughed merrily, showing even, white teeth, 
and tossing up the little Rafaello until he 
crowed with glee. “None of us-uns goes to 
school, my lady.” 

“But what will he do, then ?” 

“Do? Why, live here or somewhars, jes 
as we’re doing,” replied Anita. “That’s all 
he wants.” 

“A great many people come over here in 
the season, do they not ?” I asked, abandon- 
ing my educational efforts. 

“Yes, pleasant days folks come.” 

“Do you think the ladies are pretty ?” 

“ Sometimes,” replied Anita, with a crit- 
ical air. 

“Wouldn’t you like to look as they do ?” 


“Oh no,” replied our “ nut-brown mayde,” 
with a broad, contented smile. 
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“Andthe gentlemen. What do you think 
of them ?” 

“Eh? the mens, did yousay? Oh,they’re 
so wimpsy!” And bursting into a peal of 
laughter, the mother tossed up the baby 
again until he too joined in the merriment 
over the “ wimpsyness,” whatever that was, 
of the tourists from the North. 

“Do you know, I feel as though Calhoun 
himself was laughing at me from his grave,” 
I said, as we walked away. ‘“ Your Arcadi- 
ans, Sara, have made me more conscious of 
my bodily defects than a whole regiment of 
fine city people. What a shape that wom- 
an had! what eyes! what teeth! But what 
did she mean by wimpsy ?” 

“Very likely she meant Mokes. He is 
certainly limpsy; then why not wimpsy ? 
There he is, by-the-way.” 

So he was, sitting with (of all persons in 
the world!) the governess. “In 1648 there 
were three hundred householders resident 
in St. Augustine, Mr. Mokes,” we heard her 
say as we drew near. 

“Must have wanted to—beast of a place,” 
commented Mokes. He looked up doubt- 
fully as we went by, but not having decided 
exactly how strong-minded Sara might be, 
he concluded not to venture ; the governess 
at least never posed a fellow with startling 
questions. 

“Poor Mokes!” I said. 

“Oh yes, very poor!” 

“T was thinking of his forlorn love affair, 
Sara.” 


JOHN AND IRIS. 
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“Tris may still’ be Mrs. Mokes.” 

“Oh no!” 

“ Do not be too sure, Martha. In my opin- 
ion—nay, experience—a young girl is far 
more apt to be dazzled by wealth than an 
older woman. The older woman knows how 
little it has to do with happiness, after all; 
the young girl has not yet learned that.” 

The Osceola carried us northward again, 
and then around into a creek where was the 
landing-place of Anastasia Island. 

“This Anastasia was a saint,” I said, as 
we strolled up the path leading to the new 
light-house. “She belonged to the times of 
Diocletian, and we know where to find her, 
which is more than I can say of Maria San- 
chez over in the village.” 

“And who is this Maria Sanchez?” in- 
quired Aunt Diana, in her affable, conversa- 
tional tone. Aunt Di always asked little 
questions of this kind, not because she cared 
to know, but because she esteemed it a duty 
to keep the conversation flowing. 

“Ah! that is the question, aunt—who was 
she? There are persons of that name in the 
town now, but this creek bore the name cen- 
turies ago; wherefore, nobody knows. Ma- 
ria is a watery mystery.” 

The new light-house, curiously striped in 
black and white like a barber’s pole, rose 
from the chaparral some distance back from 
the beach, one hundred and sixty feet into 
the clear air; there was nothing to compare 
it with, not a hill or rise of land, not even 
a tall tree, and therefore it looked gigantic, 
a tower built by Titans rather than men. 

“ Let us go up to the top,” said Iris, peep- 
ing within the open door. We hesitated: 
one hundred and sixty feet of winding stair- 
way may be regarded as a crucial test be- 
tween youth and age. 

“Oh, Aunt Di, not you, of course! nor you 
either, Miss Sharp, nor the Professor, nor 
Cousin Martha,” said Iris, heedlessly. “ You 
can all sit here comfortably in the shade 
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while the rest of us run up; we shall not 
stay long.” 
Upon this instantly we all arose and be- 
| gan to climb up those stairs. Sit there com- 
fortably in the shade, indeed! Not one of us! 
The view from the summit seemed won- 
| derfully extensive—inland over the level 
| pine-barrens to the west; the level blue sea 
| to the east; north, the silver sands of the 
| Florida main-land ; and south, the stretch of 
| Anastasia Island, its backbone distinctly vis- 
ible in the slope of the low green foliage. 
| How soft and blue the ocean looks!” said 
Iris. “I should like to sail away to the far 
| East and never come back.” 

“Tf I only had my yacht here now, Miss 
Iris!” said Mokes, gallantly. “ But we should 
want to come back some time, you know. 
Egypt and the Nile—well, they are dirty 
places; although I—er—I always carry ev- 
ery thing with me, it is almost impossible to 
live properly there.” 

We all knew what Mokes meant; he meant 
his portable bath. He aped English fash- 
ions, and was always bringing into conver- 
sation that blessed article of furniture, which 
accompanied him every where in charge of 
his valet. So often indeed did he allude to 
it that we all felt, like the happy-thought 
man, inclined to chant out in chorus, to the 
tune of the Mistletoe Bough, 

“Oh, his portable ba-ath! 
Oh, his por-ta-ble ba-ath !” 

“You have, I am told, Mr. Mokes, the finest 
yacht in this country,” said John Hoffman. 

Well, it wasn’t a bad one, Mokes allowed. 

“T don’t know which I would rather own,” 
pursued John, “your yacht or your horses. 
Why, Sir, your horses are the pride of New 
York.” 

I glanced at John; he was as grave as 
a judge. Mokes glowed with satisfaction. 
| Iris listened with downcast eyes, and Aunt 
| Diana, who had at last reached the top stair, 
| gathered her remaining strength to smile 
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upon the scene. Mokes came out of his shell 
entirely, and graciously offered his arm to 
Aunt Diana for the long descent. 

But Aunt Di could—*“exeuse me, Mr. 
Mokes”—really hold on “ better by the rail- | 
ing ;” but “ perhaps Iris—” 


count of the accident for the Pith-and-Ponder 
Journal, with a description of the coquina 
| quarry thrown in; Miss Sharp would read it 
and be ‘so interested ;’ and even you, Mar- 
tha, would scarcely have the heart to wish 
me back again.” Tears stood in her eyes as 
Yes, Iris could, and did. she spoke, her face had softened with the 

John looked after the three as they wound | sad fancies she had woven, and for the mo- 
down the long spiral with a smile of quiet} ment the child-look came back into her 
amusement. | eyes, as it often comes with tears. 

“All alike,” he said to me, with the “old-| “And John Hoffman,” I said, involuntari- 
comrade” freedom that had grown up be-| ly. I knew he was still within hearing. 
tween us. “La richesse est toujours des| “Oh, he would decorously take his prayer- 
femmes le grand amour, Miss Martha.” | book and act as chief mourner, if there was 

“Don’t quote your pagan French at me,” | no one else,” replied Sara, with a mocking 
I answered, retreating outside, where on the | little laugh. 
little platform I had left Sara gazing out to| “Come down!” called Aunt Di’s voice from 
sea. She was looking down now, leaning | below; “we are going to the coquina quar- 
over the railing as if measuring the dizzy | ry.” 
height. I lingered a moment that John might have 

“Tf I should throw myself over,” she said, | full time to make his escape, but when at 
as I came up, “my body would go down; but | length we went inside, there he was, lean- 
where would my soul go, I wonder ?” ing on the railing; he looked full at Sara 

“Don’t be morbid, Sara.” as she passed, and bowed with cold hauteur. 

“Morbid? Nonsense! That is a duty} “It is useless to try and make any body 
word, a red flag which timid people always | like her,” I thought as I went down the long 
hang out the moment you near the danger-| stairway. “Why is it that women who 
ous ground of the great hereafter. We must | write generally manage to make themselves 
all die some time, mustn’t we? And if I; disagreeable to all mankind ?” 
should die now, what difference would it 


| We found Miss Sharp seated on a stair, 
make? The madam-aunt would think me/| half-way down, loaded with specimens, 
highly inconsiderate to break up the party | shells, and the vicious-looking roots of Fish 
in any such way; Iris would shed a pretty | Island. 

tear or two; Mokes would really feel re-| “I am waiting for Professor Macquoid,” 
lieved; the Professor would write an ac-| she explained, graciously. “He came as 
far as this, and then 
remembering a rare 
plant he had forgotten 
to take up, he went 
back for it, leaving the 
other specimens with 
me. I have no doubt 
he will soon return ; 
but pray do not wait.” 

We did not; but left 
her on the stair. 

Sara and I strolled 
over to the old light- 
house—a ___ weather- 
beaten tower standing 
almost in the water, 
regularly fortified with 
walls, angles, and loop- 
holes—a lonely little 
stronghold down by 
the sea. It was a pic- 
turesque old beacon, 
built by the Spaniards 
a long time ago as a 
look-out; when the 
English came into pos- 
session of Florida, in 
1763, they raised the 
look-out sixty feet 
higher, and planted a 
cannon on the top, to 
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OLD LIGHT-HOUSE, 


be fired as a signal when a vessel came in 
sight. The light that we had so often watch- 


ed flashing and fading in the twilight as we | 


walked on the sea-wall was put in still later 
by the United States government; in old 
times a bonfire was lighted on top every 
night. 

“T like this gray old beacon better than 
yonder tall, spying, brand-new tower,” I 


said. “This is a drowsy old fellow, who | 


sleeps all day and only wakes at night, as 
a light-house should, whereas that wide- 
awake striped Yankee over there is evident- 


ly keeping watch of all that goes on in the | 


little city. Iris must take care.” 

“Do you think he can spy into the demi- 
lune ?” said Sara, smiling, 

At the coquina quarry we found the Pro- 
fessor, scintillating all over with enthusi- 
asm. “A most singular conglomerate of 
shells cemented by carbonate of lime,” he 
said, putting on a stronger pair of glasses— 
“a recent formation, evidently, of the post- 


tertiary period. You are aware, I suppose, | 


that it is found nowhere else in the world? 
It is soft, as you see, when first taken out, 
but becomes hard by exposure to the air.” 
Knee-deep in coquina, radiating information 
at every pore, he stood—a happy man! 

“ And Miss Sharp ?” I whispered. 

“On the stair,” replied Sara. 

Not until we were on our way back to the 
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}eame out of her own accord, loaded with 
the relics. 

“Why, Miss Sharp, have you been in the 
light-house all this time?” asked Aunt Di- 
ana. 

The governess murmured something about 
a “cool and shady place for meditation,” 
but bravely she held on to her relics, and 
was ready to hear every thing about coqui- 
na and the post-tertiary, as well as a little 
raid into the glacial theory, with which the 
Professor entertained us on the way to the 
landing. 

“Do you hear the drum-fish drumming 
down below ?” said John, as the Osceola sail- 
ed merrily homeward. We listened, and 
|caught distinctly the muffled tattoo—the 
marine band, as Iris said. 

“T came across an old dilapidated book, 
| written, I suppose, fifty years ago,” said 
John. “Here is an extract about the old 
light-house and the drum-fish, which I cop- 
ied from the coverless pages: ‘We landed 
on Anastasia Island, and walked to the old 
light-house. Here a Spaniard lives with his 
family, the eldest, a beautiful dark-eyed lit- 
| tle muchacha (young girl), just budding into 
her fourteenth year. Here, in this little 
fortified castle, Sefior Andro defies alike the 
tempests and the Indians. Having spent 
| an hour or two in the hospitable tower, and 
|made a delicious repast on the dried fish 


sail-boat was the governess relieved from | which garnishes his hall from end to end, 
her vigil; then she heard us passing, and! eked out with cheese and crackers and a 
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bottle or two of Frontignac, besides fruit 
and brandy, we bade farewell to the pretty 
Catalina and the old tower, for it was time 
to go drumming. Fair Anastasia, how de- 
lightful thy sunny beach and the blue sea 
that kisses buxomly thy lonely shore! Be- 
fore me rolls the eternal ocean, mighty ar- 
chitect of the curious masonry on which I 
stand, the animal rock which supports the 
vegetable soil. How many millions upon 
millions of these shell-fish must have been 
destroyed to form a substratum for one rood 
of land! But it was time for drumming, 
the magic hour (between the fall of the 
ebb and the-rise of the flood) for this de- 
lightful sport, whose superior enchantment 
over all others in the Walton line I had 
so often heard described with rapture—the 
noble nature of the fish, his size and strength, 
the slow approach which he makes at first 
to the hook, like a crab; then the sudden 
overwhelming transport that comes cver 
you when you feel him dashing boldly off 
with the line is comparable to nothing 
save pulling along a buxom lass through a 
Virginia reel.’ What do you say to that, 
Mokes? That part about the Virginia reel, 
now, is not to be despised.” 

But Mokes had never danced the Virginia 
reel—had seen it once at a servants’ ball, he 
believed. 

“What are you doing, Sara?” I said, sleep- 
ily, from the majestic old bed, with its high 
carved posts and net curtains. “It is after 
eleven; do put up that pencil, at least for 
to-night.” 

“Tam amusing myself writing up the sail 
this afternoon. Do you want to hear it?” 

“Tf it isn’t historical.” 

“Historical! As though I could amuse 
myself historically !” 

“Tt mustn’t be tragedy either: harrowing 
up the emotions so late at night is as bad as 
mince-pie.” 

“It is light comedy, I think—possibly 
farce. Now listen: it begins with an ‘Oh’ 
on a high note, sliding down this way: 
‘ Oh-0-0-0-0-h !’ 


“MATANZAS RIVER. 
“Oh! rocking on the little blne waves, 
While, flocking over Huguenot graves, 
Come the sickle-bill curlews, the wild laughing loons, 
The heavy old pelicans flying in platoons 
Low down on the water with their feet out behind, 
Looking for a sand-bar which is just to their mind, 
Eying us scornfully, for very great fools, 
In which view the porpoises, coming up in schools, 
Agree, and wonder why 
We neither swim nor fly. 


‘Oh! sailing on away to the south, 
There, hailing us at the river’s mouth, 
Stands the old Spanish look-out, where ages ago 
A watch was kept, day and night, for the evil foe— 
Simple-minded Huguenots fleeing here from France, 
All carefully massacred by the Spaniard’s lance 
For the glory of God; we look o’er the side, 
As if to see their white bones lying ‘neath the tide 
Of the river whose name 
Is reddened with the shame. 











“Oh! beating past Anastasia Isle, 
Where, greeting us, the light-houses smile, 
The old coquina beacon, with its wave-washed walls, 
Where the spray of the breakers ’gainst the low door 
falls, 
The new mighty watch-tower all striped in black and 
white, 
That looks out to sea every minute of the night, 
And by day, for a change, doth lazily stand 
With its eye on the green of the Florida land, 
And every thing doth spy— 
E’en us, as we sail by. 


* Oh! scudding up before wind and tide, 
Where, studding all the coast alongside, 
Miles of oysters bristling stand, their edges like knives, 
Million million fiddler-crabs, walking with their wives, 
At the shadow of our sail climb helter-skelter dow: 
In their holes, which are houses of the fiddler-crab 
town ; 
While the bald-headed eagle, coming in from the sea, 
Swoops down upon the fish-hawk, fishing patiently, 
And carries off his spoil, 
With kingly scorn of toil. 


‘* Oh! floating on the sea-river’s brine, 
Where, noting each ripple of the line, 
The old Minorcan fishermen, swarthy and slow, 
Sit watching for the drum-fish, drumming down below; 
Now and then along shore their dusky dug-outs pass, 
Coming home laden down with clams and marsh grass ; 
One paddles, one rows, in their outlandish way, 
But they pause to salute us, and give us good-day 
In soft Minorcan speech, 
As they pass, near the beach. 


“ Oh! sweeping home, where dark, in the north, 
See, keeping watch, San Marco looms forth, 
With its gray ruined towers in the red sunset glow, 
Mounting guard o’er the tide as it ebbs to and fro; 
We hear the evening gun as we reach the sea-wall, 
But soft on our ears the water-murmurs fall, 
Voices of the river, calling ‘Stay! stay! stay! 
Children of the Northland, why flee so soon away ?’ 
Though we go, dear river, 
Thou art ours forever.” 


After I had fallen asleep, haunted by the 
marching time of Sara’s verse, I dreamed 
that there was a hand tapping at my cham- 
ber door, and, half roused, I said to myself 
that it was only dreams, and nothing more. 
But it kept on, and finally, wide awake, I 
recognized the touch of mortal fingers, and 
withdrew the bolt. Aunt Diana rushed in, 
pale and disheveled in the moonlight. 

“ What is the matter ?” I exclaimed. 

“Niece Martha,” replied Aunt Di, sinking 
into a chair, “ Irig has disappeared !” 

Grand tableau, in which Sara took part 
from the majestic bed. 

“ She went to her room an hour ago,” pur- 
sued Aunt Di; “it is next to mine, you 
know, and I went in there just now for some 
camphor, and found her gone !” 

“Dear, dear! Where can the child have 
gone to?” 

“An elopement,” said Aunt Di, in a se- 
pulchral tone. 

“Not Mokes ?” 

“No. If it had been Mokes, I should not 
have—that is to say, it would have been 
highly reprehensible in Iris, but— How- 
ever, it is not Mokes ; he is sound asleep in 
his room; I sent there to see.” And Aunt 
Diana betook herself to her handkerchief. 
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“Can it be John Hoffman ?” I mused, half 
to myself. 

“Mr. Hoffman went up to his room some 
time ago,” said Sara. 

“And pray how do you know, Miss St. 
John?” asked Aunt Di, coming out stiffly 
from behind her handkerchief. “ Mr. 
Hoffman would have been very glad to— 
and, as it happens, he is not in his room at 
all.” 

“Then of course— Oh, irretrievable fol- 





ly!” I exclaimed, in dismay. 





“But it isn’t John Hoffman, I tell you,” 
said Aunt Diana, relapsing into dejection 
again. “He has gone out sailing with the 
Van Andens; I heard them asking him 
moonlight excursion.” 

Then the three of us united : 

MYSELF (doubtfully). “Can | 

it be— 

Sara (decidedly). “It must 

be— | 

Aunt D1 (dejectedly). “ Yes, 

it is— 





a 





the Captain!” 








THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


LARGE portion of the astronomical 
world has for two years been busy 
with preparations to observe one of the 
rarest of celestial phenomena. When Venus 
last passed over the face of the sun the in- 
fants Napoleon and Wellington were sleep- 
ing in the arms of their nurses, all uncon- | 
scious of the parts they were to play in the 
world’s history; Washington, a loyal sub- 
ject of King George, lived quietly on his 
Virginia plantation; and American inde- 
pendence was a dream of a few enthusiasts. | 
Now, after the lapse of more than a century, 
the present generation is to witness two re- 
currences of the phenomenon, the one during | 
the present year, and the other eight years 
later. Then the rest of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the whole of the twentieth are to 
pass away without its again being seen. | 
Finally, on June 8, 2004, our posterity will | 
have an opportunity of again observing it. | 
We know from our astronomical tables | 
that this phenomenon has recurred in its 
regular cycle four times every 243 years for | 
many centuries past. But it has been only | 
in times comparatively recent that it could | 
be predicted and observed. In the years | 
1518 and 1526 the idea of looking for such a | 
thing does not seem to have occurred to any | 
one. The following century gave birth to | 
Kepler, who so far improved the planetary 
tables as to predict that a transit would oc- | 
cur on December 6, 1631. But it did not | 
commence until after sunset in Europe, and 
was over before sunrise next morning, so 
that it passed entirely unobserved. Unfor- 
tunately the tables were so far from accu- 
rate that they failed to indicate the transit | 
which occurred eight years later, and led | 
Kepler to announce that the phenomenon 
would not recur till 1761. The transit of 
1639 would, therefore, like all former ones, 
have passed entirely unobserved had it not 
been for the talent and enthusiasm of a| 
young Englishman. Jeremiah Horrox was 
then a young curate of eighteen, residing in | 
the north of England, but who, even at that 
early age, was a master of the astronomy of 
his times. Comparing different tables with 
his own observations of Venus, he found that 








a transit might be expected to occur on De- 
cember 4, and prepared to observe it, after 
the fashion then in vogue, by letting the 
image of the sun passing through his tele- 
scope fall on a screen behind it. Unfortu- 


| nately the day was Sunday, and his clerical 


duties prevented his seeing the ingress of 


| the planet upon the solar disk—a circum- 


stance which science has mourned for a cen- 


| tury past, and will have reason to mourn for 
| a century to come. When he returned from 
| church he was overjoyed to see the planet 
| upon the face of the sun, but after following 


it half an hour the approach of sunset com- 
pelled him to suspend observing. 

During the interval between this and the 
next transit, which occurred in 1761, exact 
astronomy made enormous strides, through 
the discovery of the law of gravitation and 
the application of the telescope to celestial 
measurements. A great additional interest 
was lent to the phenomenon by Halley’s dis- 
covery that observations of it made in dis- 
tant portions of the earth could be used to 
determine the distance of the sun—an ele- 
ment of which scarcely any thing was then 
certainly known. From some ancient ob- 
servations of eclipses it had been concluded 
by Ptolemy that the distance of the sun was 
about 1100 semi-diameters, and this value 
was adopted with a few modifications for 
more than a thousand years. When the 
telescope enabled more accurate observa- 
tions to be made, it was found that this es- 
timate must be far too small; and from ob- 
servations on Mars in 1672 Cassini conclud- 
ed that the solar parallax was between nine 
and ten seconds, and consequently that the 
sun must be distant more than 20,000 semi- 
diameters of the earth. But this result was 
necessarily very uncertain, and, with the 
means then known, the only feasible way 
of attaining certainty seemed to be to adopt 
Halley’s plan of observing transits of Venus. 

The principles by which the parallaxes, 
and therefore the distances, of Venus and 
the sun are determined by Halley’s method 
are quite simple. When Venus is between 
the earth and sun she is only about one- 
fourth as far from us as the sun is; conse- 
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quently observers who look at her from dif-| | By this plan of Halley the observer must 


ferent points of the earth’s surface will see 
her in slightly different directions, and there- 
fore she will not appear to them to be on the 
same point of the sun’s disk at the same 
moment. Suppose, for example, that an ob- 
server at one point saw the sun overhead, 
with Venus exactly on the centre of his disk; 


then suppose he could in an instant make a | 


jump toward the south of four or five thou- 


sand miles, and should again look at the sun, | 


Venus would no longer be in the centre of 
the sun, but would seem a little north of it. 
Now let him travel to the north pole with 
equal rapidity; Venus will then seem to 
move toward the south, for the same reason 
that to a traveler on a steamer objects on 
shore seem to move in adirection the opposite 
of that in which he is going. Such being 
the case, two observers at distant points of 
the earth’s surface, watching the course of 


Venus over the solar disk, will see her de- | 
scribe slightly different paths, as shown in | 
Fig.1. It is by the distance between these 








Fig. 1.—APPARENT PATHS OF VENUS ACROSS THE SUN, 
AS SEEN FROM DIFFERENT STATIONS. 


The upper path is that seen from a southern station ; 
the lower is that seen from a northern station. 


paths that the parallax has hitherto been 
determined. 

The essential principle of Halley’s method 
consists in the mode of determining the dis- 
tance between these apparent paths. An 
inspection of the figure will show that the 
path farthest from the sun’s centre is much 
shorter than the other, so that Venus will 
pass over the sun quicker when watched 
from a northern station than when watched 
from a southern one. Halley therefore pro- 
posed that the different observers should 
with a telescope and a chronometer note the 
time it took Venus to pass over the disk, 
and the difference between these times, as 
seen from different stations, would give the 
means of determining the difference between 
the parallaxes of Venus and the sun. The 
ratio between the distances of the planet 
and the sun is known with great exactness 
by Kepler’s third law, from which, knowing 
the differences of parallaxes,the distance 
of each body can be determined. 








| note with great exactness the times both of 
| beginning and ending of the transit. There 


|are two phases which may be observed at 


| beginning and two at ending, making four 


|in all. 

| The first is that when the planet first 
| touches the edge of the solar disk, and be- 
gins to make a notch in it, as at a, Fig. 1. 
This is called first external contact. 

The second is that when the planet has 
| just entered entirely upon the sun, as at D. 
| This is called first internal contact. 

The third contact is that in which the 
planet, after crossing the sun, first reaches 
the edge of the disk, and begins to go off, as 
ate. This is called second internal contact. 

The fourth contact is that in which the 
planet finally disappears from the face of 
the sun, as at d. This is called second er- 
| ternal contact. 

Now it was the opinion of Halley, and a 
very plausible one, too, that the internal 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| contacts could be observed with far greater 
| accuracy than the external ones. He found- 


ed this opinion on his own experience in ob- 
serving a transit of the planet Mercury at 
St. Helena in 1677. It will be seen by in- 
specting Fig. 4, which represents the posi- 


Fie. 2, 


tion of the planet just before first internal 
contact, that as the planet moves forward 
on the solar disk the sharp horns of light 
on each side of it approach each other, and 
that the moment of internal contact is 
marked by these horns meeting each other 
and forming a thread of light all the way 
across the dark space. This thread of light 
is indeed simply the extreme edge of the 
sun’s disk coming into view behind the 
planet. In observing the transit of Mer- 
cury, Halley felt sure that he could fix the 
moment in which the horns met and the 
edge of the sun’s disk appeared unbroken 
within a single second, and he hence con- 
cluded that observers of the transit of Ve- 
nus could observe the time required for Ve- 
nus to pass across the sun within one or two 





seconds. These times would differ in differ- 
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ent parts of the earth by fifteen or twenty 
minutes, in consequence of parallax. Hence 
it followed, if Halley’s estimate of the degree 
of accuracy attainable were correct, the par- 
allax of Venus and the sun would be deter- 
mined by the proposed system of observa- 
tions within the six hundredth of its whole 
amount. 

When the long-expected 5th of June, 1761, 
at length approached, which was a genera- 
tion after Halley’s death, expeditions were 
sent to distant parts of the world by the 
principal European nations to make the re- 
quired observations. The French sent out 
from among their astronomers Le Gentil to 
Pondicherry, Pingré to Rodriguez Island, in 
the neighborhood of the Mauritius, and the 
Abbé Chappe to Tobolsk, in Siberia. The 
war with England unfortunately prevented 
the first two from reaching their stations in 
time, but Chappe was successful. From En- 
gland Mason—he of the celebrated Mason 
and Dixon’s Line—was sent to Sumatra, but 
he too was stopped by the war; Maskelyne, 
the Astronomer Royal, was sent to St. Hele- 
na. Denmark,Sweden, and Russia also sent 
out expeditions to various points in Europe 
and Asia. 

With those observers who were favored 
by fine weather the entry of the dark body 
of Venus upon the limb of the sun was seen 
very well until the critical moment of inter- 
nal contact approached. Then they were 
perplexed to find that the planet, instead 





of preserving its circular form, appeared to | 
assume the shape of a pear or a balloon, the | 


elongated portion being connected with the 
limb of the sun. We give two figures, 2 and 
3, the last showing how the planet ought 
to have looked, the first how it really did 
look. Now we can readily see that the ob- 
server, looking at such an appearance as in 
Fig. 2, would be puzzled to say whether in- 
ternal contact had or had not taken place. 
The round part of the planet is entirely 
within the sun, so that if he judged from 
this alone, he would say that internal con- 
tact is passed. But the horns are still sep- 
arated by this dark elongation, or black 





Fie. 3. 








Fie. 4. 


drop, as it is generally called, so that, judg- 
ing from this, internal contact has not taken 
place. The result was an uncertainty of ten 
or even twenty or thirty seconds in obser- 
vations which were expected to be correct 
within a single second. 

When the parties returned home, and their 
observations were computed by various as- 
tronomers, the resulting values of the solar 
parallax were found to range from 8.5” found 
by Short, of England, to 10.5” found by Pin- 
gré, of France, so that there was nearly as 
much uncertainty as ever in the value of 
the element sought. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, preparations yet more extensive were 
made to observe the transit of 1769. Among 

the observers was one whose patience and 
| whose fortune must excite our warmest 
sympathies. We have said that Le Gentil, 
sent out by the French Academy to observe 
|the transit of 1761 in the East Indies, was 
| prevented from reaching his station by the 
| war with England. Finding the first port 
he attempted to reach in the possession of 
the English, his commander attempted to 
make another, and, meeting with unfavora- 
ble winds, was still at sea on the day of the 
transit. He thereupon formed the resolu- 
| tion of remaining, with his instruments, to 
observe the transit of 1769. He was enabled 
| 


to support himself by some successful mer- 
cantile adventures, and he also industrious- 
ly devoted himself to scientific observations 
and inquiries. The long-looked-for morning 
of June 4, 1769, found him thoroughly pre- 
pared to make the observations for which 
he had waited eight long years. The sun 
| shone out in a cloudless sky, as it had shone 
for a number of days previously. But just 
as it was time for the transit to begin a sud- 
den storm arose, and the sky became covered 
with clouds. When they cleared away, the 
transit was over. It was two weeks before 
the ill-fated astronomer could hold the pen 
which was to convey to his friends in Paris 
the story of his disappointment. 

In this transit the ingress of Venus on the 
limb of the sun occurred just before the sun 





| was setting in Western Europe, which al- 
{lowed numbers of observations of the first 
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two phases to be made in England and 

France. What will especially interest us | 
is that the commencement was also visible 
in this country—which was then these col- 
onies—under very favorable circumstances, 

and that it was well observed by the few as- | 
tronomers we then had. The leader among | 
these was the talented and enthusiastic Rit- 

tenhouse, then in the thirty-eighth year of 

his age. The observations were organized | 
under the auspices of the American Philo- | 
sophical Society, then in the vigor of its 
youth, and parties of observers were sta- 
tioned at Norristown, Philadelphia, and Cape 
Henlopen. These observations have every 
appearance of being among the most accu- 
rate made on the transit, but they have not 
received the consideration to which they are 
entitled, partly, we suppose, because the al- 
titude of the sun was too great to admit of 
their being of much value for the determi- 
nation of parallax, and partly because they 
were not very accordant with the European 
observations. 

The phenomena of the distortion of the 
planet and the “black drop,” already de- 
scribed, were noticed in this, as in the pre- 
ceding transit. It is strongly indicative of 
the ill preparation of the observers that it 
seems to have taken them all by surprise, 
except the few who had observed the pre- 
ceding transit. The cause of the appear- 


ance was first pointed out by Lalande, and 
is briefly this: when we look at a bright 


object on a dark ground it looks a little 
larger than it really is, owing to the en- 
croachment of the light upon the dark bor- 
der. This encroachment, or “ irradiation,” 
may arise from a number of causes—imper- 
fections of the eye, imperfections of the 
lenses of the telescope when an instrument 
is used, and the softening effect of the at- 
mosphere when we look at a celestial object 
near the horizon. To understand its effect 
we have only to imagine a false edge paint- 
ed in white around tlie borders of the bright 
object, the edge becoming narrower and 
darker where the bright object is reduced 
to a very narrow line. Thus, by painting 
around the borders of the light portions of 
Fig. 3, we have formed Fig. 4, and produced 
an appearance quite similar to that de- 
scribed by the observers of the transit. 
The better the telescope and the steadier 
the atmosphere, the narrower this border 
will be, and the more the planet will seem 
to preserve its true form, as in Fig.3. Ob- 
servations of transits of Mercury by Her- 
schel, Bessel, and great numbers of recent 
observers seem to indicate that under the 
most favorable circumstances the distortion 
is hardly perceptible. 

The results of the observations of 1769 
were much more accordant than those of 
1761, and seemed to indicate a parallax of 
about 8.5”. Curious as it may seem, more 





than half a century elapsed after the transit 


| before its results were completely worked 
| up from all the observations, 
| length done by Encke, in 1824, for both tran- 


This was at 


sits, the result giving 8.5776” for the solar 
parallax. Some suspicion, however, attach- 
ed to some of the observations, which he was 
not at that time able to remove. In 1835, 
having examined the original records of the 
observations in question, he corrected his 
work, and found the following separate re- 
sults from the two transits: 

Parallax from the observations of 1761..... 8.53" 

Parallax from the observations of 1769 8.59" 

Most probable result from both transits.... 8.571’ 
The probable error of the result was esti- 
mated at 0.037”, which, though larger than 
was expected, was much less than the actual 
error has since proved to be. The corre- 
sponding distance of the sun is 95,370,000 
miles, a classic number adopted by astrono- 
mers every where, and familiar to every one 
who has read any work on astronomy. 

This result of Encke was received with- 
out question for more than thirty years. 
But in 1854 the celebrated Hansen, complet- 
ing his investigations of the motions of the 
moon, found that her observed positions 
near her first and last quarters could not be 
accounted for except by supposing the par- 
allax of the sun increased, and therefore his 
distance diminished, by more than a thirtieth 
of its entire amount. The existence of this 
error has since been amply confirmed in sev- 
eral ways. The fact is that although a cen- 
tury ago a transit of Venus afforded the 
most accurate way of obtaining the distance 
of the sun, yet the great advances made dur- 
ing the present generation in the art of ob- 
serving, and the application of scientific 
methods, have led to other means of greater 
accuracy than these old observations. It 
is remarkable that while nearly every class 
of observations is now made with a precis- 
ion which the astronomers of a century ago 
never dreamed of obtaining, yet this partic- 
ular observation of the interior contact of a 
planet with the limb of the sun has never 
been made with any thing like the accuracy 
which Halley himself thought he attained 
in his observation of the transit of Mercury 
two centuries ago. We do, indeed, hope, by 
a more extended system of observations of 
the coming transit of Venus, to get a result 
more certain than any hitherto attained by 
any other one method, but it is none the less 
true that four methods have been applied 
in recent times which give results far more 
reliable than any that can be obtained by 
the old transits of Venus. These methods 
may be briefly indicated: 

1. By the effect of the sun’s attraction on 
the motion of the moon. We have already 
stated that the error in the old value of the 
solar parallax was first detected by this 
method. By the most recent examination 
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of this method the solar parallax comes out | 


8.83”. 

2. By measures of the planet Mars when 
nearest to the earth. About once in sixteen 
years Mars approaches almost as near the 
earth as Venus does at the time of transit. 
If we had any thing close to the planet to 
measure from, Mars would be as good as Ve- 
nus for the determination of the sun’s par- 
allax. The art of measuring with circles 
and micrometers has so far improved that we 
can measure the distance of Mars from stars 
with a great deal of exactness. In the sum- 
mer of 1862 this planet was in a very favor- 
able position for the determination of par- 
allax, and observations for this purpose were 
made at a number of observatories in both 
hemispheres. The resulting parallax of the 
sun was 8.85”, 

3. By measuring the velocity of light. It 
is known by two different methods, which 
we have not space to describe, that light 
passes from the sun to the earth in 498 sec- 
onds. Now if we can find by experiment 
how far light travels in one second, we have 
only to multiply it by 498 to have the dis- 
tance of the sun. Recent experiments in 
France by Foucault and Cornu show this ve- 
locity to be very nearly 185,000 miles. This 
gives a distance of the sun of 92,515,000 
miles, and a solar parallax of 8.86”. 


4. It has within a year or two been pro- | 


posed by Leverrier to determine how many 
times the sun is heavier than the earth 
by means of the observed motions of the 
planets Venus and Mars, and thence to find 
how far the earth must be from the sun in 
order that the centrifugal force of the earth 
in its orbit may balance the attractive force 
of the sun. Leverrier’s result was 8.86”, 
but a small error crept into one of his num- 
bers, and when this is corrected the paral- 
lax is reduced to 8.83”. 

Yet another very ingenious method has 
been applied by Leverrier, but it is more 
uncertain than those just mentioned. We 
know that it is not strictly correct to say 
that the moon revolves around the earth 
any more than the earth around the moon, 
the fact being that each of them describes a 
monthly orbit around their common centre 
of gravity. It is this centre of gravity 
which revolves around the sun in a regu- 
lar orbit. When the moon is in her first 
quarter, the earth is ahead of the position 
of the centre of gravity, while in last quar- 
ter she is behind it. The distance which 
she swings back and forth can be deter- 
mined by observations of the sun or plan- 
ets, while the position of the centre of grav- 
ity can be calculated when the mass of the 
moon is known. A comparison of the two 
results will give the distance of the sun. 
The parallax thus found is 8.81”. 

From the general accordance of these 
various results it would appear that the so- 


lar parallax must lie between pretty narrow 
| limits, probably between 8.82” and 8.86”, and 
that the distance of the sun in miles prob- 
ably lies between the limits 92,200,000 and 
92,700,000. Of the distance of the sun we 
may say with moral certainty that it is 
92,000,000 and some fraction of’ another 
million, and if we should guess that frac- 
tion to be 400,000 we should probably be 
within 200,000 miles of the truth. This is 
all we can say of the sun’s distance until 
the next transit of Venus is worked up, 
when we may hope to find the uncertain- 
ty brought between yet narrower limits. 

In many recent works the distance in 
question will be found stated at 91,000,000 
and some fraction. This arises from the 
circumstance that into several of the first 
| determinations by the new methods small 
errors and imperfections crept, which, by 
a singular coincidence, all tended to make 
the parallax too great, and therefore the 
distance too small. For instance, taking 
the different methods in the order in which 
we have given them, Hansen’s original com- 
putations from the motion of the moon led 
him to a parallax of 8.96”. Revising his cal- 
culations, he reduced it to 8.917”. When his 
lunar tables, published in 1857, came to be 
compared with observations, it was found 
that his parallactic inequality was undoubt- 
edly too great by one second or more. When 
this is corrected, the parallax is reduced 
about a tenth of a second more. 

The first discussions of the Mars observa- 
tions led to a parallax of 8.92” to 8.94”. But 
in these investigations only a small portion 
of the observations was used. When the 
| great mass remaining was joined with them 
| the result was 8.85”. 
| The early determinations of the time re- 
| quired for light to come from the sun were 
| founded on the extremely uncertain observa- 
| tions of eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and 
| were five to six seconds too small. The 
| time 492 seconds being used in some com- 
| putations instead of 498 seconds, the dis- 

tance of the sun from the velocity of light 
| was made too small.* 

In both of Leverrier’s methods some small 
| errors of computation have been found, the 
| effect of all of which is to make his parallax 
| too great. Correcting these, and making no 

change in any of his data, the results are re- 
| spectively 8.85” and 8.83”. 

Attention of astronomers every where has 
|long been directed to the coming transit of 

Venus, as affording a good opportunity of 
| Settling nearly all questions respecting the 


| value of the solar parallax to be hereafter 











| * A recent determination of this time from the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite has been made by 
Glasenapp, of Pulkowa, the result of which is 500 
seconds. This agrees very well with the result given 
| by the aberration of the fixed stars, and would in- 
| crease the sun’s distance to 92,500,000 miles. 
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MAP OF THE WORLD—SHOWING THE 


accepted. As far back 
Airy sketched a general plan of operations 
for the observation of the transits, and indi- 
cated the regions of the globe in which he 
considered the observations should be made. 
In 1870, before any steps whatever were 
taken in this country, he had advanced so 
far in his preparations as to have his ob- 
serving huts all ready and his instruments 
in progress of construction. In 1869 the 
Prussian government appointed six or eight 
of its most eminent astronomers a commis- 
sion to devise a plan of operations, and re- 
port it to the government with an estimate 
of the expenses. About the same time the 
Russian government began making exten- 
sive preparations for observing the transit 
from a great number of stations in Siberia. 
Up to the end of 1870 our own authorities 
had done nothing at all looking to the work 
of taking part in these observations. But in 
the Naval Appropriation Bill of 1871 a clause 
was added appointing the superintendent 
of the Naval Observatory, two professors 
from the same institution, the superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, and the president 
of the National Academy of Sciences a com- 
mission to make the necessary preparations. 
We propose now to give a general account 
of what these preparations have been, and 
what plan of observation has been adopted. 
To know where a party can be sent, we 
must first know when and where the transit 
will be visible. We give a small map of the 
world showing this ata glance. If we could 
see the planet Venus from these Eastern 
States on the afternoon of December 8, 1874, 
we should see her approaching nearer and 
nearer the sun as the latter approached the 
horizon. In San Francisco, where sunset is 
three hours later than here, she would be so 
near the sun as almost to seem to touch it. 
About an hour later she will actually reach 
the solar disk. The sun will then be shin- 
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ing on the whole Pacific Ocean, except that 
portion nearest the American coast, and on 
Eastern Asia, Australia, and the Indian and 
Antarctic oceans to the south pole. Venus 
will be about four and a half hours passing 
over the face of the sun, and during this 
time the latter will have set across the en- 
tire northern portion of the Pacific Ocean, 
and will have risen as far west as Moscow 
and Vienna, from which cities the planet 
may be seen to leave the disk just as the sun 
rises. 

For reasons which will be hereafter given 
it was determined only to oceupy stations 
where the whole transit will be visible, that 
is, stations within the unshaded portion of 
the map. In the northern hemisphere suit- 
able stations are easily found, as we have 
the whole of China, Japan, and Northern 
India. But in the southern hemisphere 
great difficulties are encountered, owing to 
the want of habitable stations in the regions 
which are astronomically the most favor- 
able. Observations can not be made from 
the deck of a ship; astronomers must have 
solid ground for their instruments. The 
south pole would be the best station of 
all, if some antarctic Kane or Hall could 
take a party thither. The antarctic con- 
tinent and the neighboring islands are not 
to be thought of, because a party can neither 
be landed nor subsisted there; and if they 
could, the weather would probably prevent 
any observations from being taken. The 
chance of having a clear sky on the event- 
ful 8th of December is, indeed, one of the 
most important considerations on which the 
choice of a station must depend, and the 
commission has therefore made it its busi- 
ness to collect information respecting the 
meteorology of the various possible stations 
from every available source, official and pri- 
vate. Where there was any American con- 
sul or consular agent he was applied to 




















through the State Department to have me- 
teorological observations made during the 
months of November and December, 1872 
and 1873. A sealing ship belonging to the 
firm of Williams, Haven, and Co., of New 
London, made observations at Heard’s Isl- 
and, in the Southern Indian Ocean. From 
all these reports, as well as from the printed 
reports issued by various authorities, it was 
found that the chances of good weather 
were much better in the northern than in 
the southern hemisphere. In consequence, 
instead of sending an equal number of par- 
ties north and south, it was determined to 
send three to the northern and five to the 
southern hemisphere. 

The northernmost of the selected stations 
is Wladiwostok, a settlement and military 
station in the extreme southeastern part of 
Siberia, on the Sea of Japan. The occupa- 
tion of this station by an American party 
was first suggested by the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. Professor Hall, of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, was designated as the chief of 
this party. 

Nagasaki was selected as the Japanese 
station for the double reason that it is one 
of the best points in Japan as regards weath- 
er, and is in cable communication with Wla- 
diwostok and Shanghai. Professor George 
Davidson, of the Coast Survey, is in charge 
of the operations at Nagasaki. 

The Chinese station was intended to be 
either Pekin or Shanghai. The latter sta- 
tion is preferable on account of being in 
the line of telegraphic cable, but it is not 
known whether the weather is so favorable 
there as at Pekin. At the latter place an 
entirely cloudy day hardly ever occurs in 
December. The chief of party in China 
will be Professor James C. Watson, of the 
University of Michigan. 

In the southern hemisphere it was intend- 
ed to establish two stations in the Southern 
Indian Ocean, one on the Crozet Islands, | 
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Hobart-Town, Tasmania, which is in charge 
of Professor William Harkness, of the Naval 
Observatory, and the fourth will be at Bluff 
Harbor, or some other point near the south- 
ern end of New Zealand, and in charge of 
Professor C. H. F. Peters, director of the 
Hamilton College Observatory. The fifth 
and last station is on Chatham Island, some 
three hundred miles east of New Zealand, 
where the party is in charge of Mr. Edwin 
Smith, of the Coast Survey. This island 
has no permanent inhabitants, but settle- 
ments of natives from New Zealand have 
occasionally been formed there. 

At each station the scientific corps con- 
sists of a chief of party, an assistant astron- 
omer, and three photographers. The in- 
struments at all the stations are precisely 
similar, and the operations and observations 
will be the same at all. This system has 
been adopted to secure two great advan- 
tages: first, to run the least risk of entire 
failure from bad weather; and second, to 
have all the observations strictly compar- 
able. A great amount of pains and trouble 
has been devoted to these objects. To ap- 
preciate their importance we must remem- 
ber that, in order to deduce the parallax 
from the observations at any two stations, 
it is essential that the difference between 
observations should be due only to parallax, 
and that in every other respect they should 
be exactly the same. Because, if there are 
other differences which we can not certain- 
ly allow for, our calculation of the parallax 
will be wrong. It is also necessary that we 
compare the same kind of observations in 
order to get the parallax. To show how the 
chances of failure are lessened, suppose we 
have two stations in each hemisphere, in 
one of which eye observations are made, 
while in the other photographs are taken. 
Then, if the photographs in one hemisphere 
and the eye observations in the other are 
lost by clouds, or any other cause, every 





the other in Kerguelen Land. It is not cer- | thing will be lost, although one station in 
tain that a party can be landed on the first- | each hemisphere is successful, because the 
named group, as there is no good harbor, | eye observations in the one hemisphere can 


and the region has the reputation of being 
one of the stormiest on the globe. Both 


not be compared with the photographs in 
the other. It being decided, for these rea- 


islands are entirely uninhabited, except by | sons, to have the same system of observa- 
some employés of Williams, Haven, and Co., | tions at all the stations, it became necessary 
who have a station on the eastern end of | to confine the choice of stations to points 
Kerguelen, and who have thus been able to | where the entire transit would be visible. 

give information of great value to the ex-| Another feature of the preparations, in- 
pedition. These islands are all about the | troduced to secure the greatest possible uni- 
most desolate places ever trod by man, be- formity among the observations, has been 


rocks. They are quite destitute of animals, 
with the exception perhaps of sea birds, and 
the vegetation is of the most meagre kind. 
The parties who are occupying these lonely 
rocks are in charge of Captain C. W. Ray- 


ing composed almost entirely of volcanic | the preliminary practice of the observers in 





all the operations they will have to perform 
at their stations. The two principal opera- 
tions are the optical operations of contact 
and the photographic operations on the day 
of the transit. To secure the former an arti- 


mond, Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., and Lieu-| ficial planet was constructed to move over 
tenant-Commander George P. Ryan, U.S. N.| an artificial representation of a portion of 
Going east, the third southern station is| the solar disk by clock-work. The appara- 
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AN ARTIFIOIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE TRANSIT. 


tus was mounted on the top of a building 
about 3300 feet distant, in order to give the 
effect of atmospheric undulations and soft- 
ening of the edges of the planet. The plan- 
et was represented by a black disk one foot 
in diameter, which made its apparent mag- 
nitude the same as that of Venus in transit. 
The sun was represented by a white screen 
behind the artificial Venus, the portions of 
the edge of the disk where Venus immerged 
and left being formed by the sloping edges 
of a black triangle, as shown in the figure. 
There was no need of a representation of 
the entire sun. The motion was so regu- 
lated that the time occupied by the disk in 
passing from external to internal contact, 
and the angle its motion made with the 
edges of the triangle, were the same as they 
would be in the actual transit as viewed 


from some point where it occurred near the | 


zenith. The disk was put at such a height 
that it was only about three minutes from 
internal contact at ingress to internal con- 
tact at egress instead of four hours. 

The observations of this instrument have 
thrown much light on the question of the 
black drop and the distortion of the planet 
seen in the old transits of Venus, which have 
been already described. What is perhaps 
yet better, it has enabled us to account for 
a number of puzzling and discordant ap- 
pearances described by the observers. Fa- 
ther Hill’s black drop, seen before the limbs 
were in contact; the formation of internal 
contact by a fine line of light, though the 
cusps were blunt, as seen at Hudson Bay; 
Captain Cook’s “atmosphere” around Ve- 
nus, and his curious black piece cut out of 
the edge of the sun, may all be said to have 
been identified nearly enough to judge what 
the appearances really were which were so 
variously described. In looking at the arti- 
ficial planet near the moment of internal 
contact, when the air is not still, the first 
thing which the observer sees is that there 
is really no constant shape to those parts of 
Venus and the sun which are approaching 
each other; but that, owing to the undula- 
tions of the air, they assume all sorts of 
shapes in rapid succession, so that different 
observers may give different descriptions of 
the appearances presented, though looking 
at the very same object. In the varied forms 
which may be seen we recognize all the pe- 
culiar appearances described by the observ- 
ers of the transit of 1769. 


It is, however, to the photographic de- 
terminations of the position of Venus on 
the sun’s face that the attention of the 
American commission has been principal- 
ly devoted. The great desideratum is to 
measure the angular distance between the 
centres of the two bodies, as seen at the 
various stations, as often as possible dur- 
ing the whole course of the transit, and 
also the angle which the line joining these 
| centres makes with the meridian, which is 

technically the “position angle.” Unfor- 
tunately the practicable difficulties of mak- 
ing these measures on the spot with the 
requisite degree of accuracy are so great 
that no instrument has been invented to 
surmount them. The distances can, indeed, 
be measured with a heliometer, but this is 
an instrument difficult and complex both in 
construction and use, which is not to be 
had in this country at all, and it can not 
be used to measure position angles. But 
| suppose we take an instantaneous photo- 
graph of the sun with Venus on its face. 
| We then have something which we can 
| bring home and measure at our leisure. 
| This mode of astronomical measurement 
|has been brought to great perfection in 
this country by Mr. L. M. Rutherfurd and 
| others, and has been found to give results 
| exceeding in accuracy any yet attained by 
| ordinary eye observations. The advantages 
of the photographic method are so obvious 
that there could be no hesitation about em- 
| ploying it, and, so far as is known, it will be 
| applied by every European nation which 
| sends out parties of observation. But there 
is a great and essential difference between 
the methods of photographing adopted by 
the Americans and by most of the Euro- 
peans. The latter seem to have devoted all 
their attention to the problem of securing 
a good sharp photograph, taking it for grant- 
ed that when this photograph was meas- 
ured there would be no farther difficulty. 
But the measurement at home is necessarily 
made in inches and fractions, while the dis- 
tance we must know is to be found in min- 
utes and seconds of angular measure. If 
we have a map by measurements on which 
we desired to know the exact distance of 
two places, we must first know the exact 
scale on which the map is laid down, with a 
degree of accuracy corresponding to that of 
our measures, Just so with our photographs 
taken at various parts of the globe. We 
must know the scale on which the images 
are photographed before we can derive any 
conclusions from our measures. There is no 
difficulty in determining this scale with a de- 
gree of accuracy proportional to that which 
the practical astronomer usually seeks when 
he investigates his instruments. And if the 
parallax were determined by direct measures 
on the photograph, this degree of accuracy 
would be all that we should require. But 
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unfortunately the parallax 
which we seek comes out as 
» small difference between 
two long measures, namely, 
the distance between the 
centres of the sun and Venus, 
and each of these must be 
separately measured with a 
greater degree of real accu- 
racy than we expect to attain 
in the determination of the 
parallax. A little caleulation 
shows that to attain this ac- 
curacy we should know the 
value of the scale within the 
fifty thousandth part of its 
whole amount. This degree 
of accuracy has never been 
attained in the determina- 
tion of any instrumental constant of the 
kind, and we might even say that it can 
not be attained, because, if it were found 
with that degree of accuracy to-day, there 
would be no certainty that it would not 
change before to-morrow under the influ- 
ence of a different temperature, or a differ- 
ent position of the instrument. 

In the mode of photographing adopted by 
our commission it is expected that this dif- 
ficulty will be surmounted by using a tel- 
escope of great length—nearly forty feet. 
So long a telescope would be too unwieldy 
to point at the sun; it is therefore fixed in 
a horizontal position, and the rays of the 
sun are thrown into it by a mirror. The 
scale of the picture is determined by actual- 
ly measuring the distance between the ob- 
ject-glass and the photograph plate. Each 
station is supplied with a special apparatus 
by which this measurement can be made 
within the hundredth of an inch. Then, 
knowing the position of the optical centre 
of the glass, it is easy to calculate exactly 
how many inches any given angle will sub- 
tend on the photograph plate. The follow- 
ing brief description of the apparatus will 
be readily understood by reference to the 
figures. 

The object-glass and the support for the 
mirror are mounted on an iron pier extend- 
ing four feet into the ground, and firmly 
imbedded in concrete. The mirror is in a 
frame at the end of an inclined cast iron 
axis, which is turned with a very slow mo- 
tion by a simple and ingenious piece of 
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clock-work. The inclination of the axis 
and the rate of motion are so adjusted that 
notwithstanding the diurnal motion of the 
sun—or, to speak more accurately, of the 
earth—the sun’s rays will always be reflect- 
ed in the same direction. This result is not 
attained with entire exactness, but it is so 
near that it will only be necessary for an as- 
sistant to touch the screws of the mirror at 
intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes during 
the critical hours of the transit. The reflect- 
or is simply a piece of finely polished glass, 
without any silvering whatever. It only 
reflects about a twentieth of the sun’s light ; 
but so intense are his rays that his picture 
can be taken in less than the tenth of a sec- 
ond. The polishing of this mirror was the 
most delicate and difficult operation in the 
construction of the apparatus, as the slight- 
est deviation from perfect flatness would 
be fatal. For instance, if a straight edge 
laid upon the glass should touch at the 
edges, but be the hundred thousandth of an 
inch above it at the centre, the reflector 
would be useless. It might have seemed 
hopeless to seek for such a degree of accu- 
racy had it not been for the confidence of 
the commission in the mechanical genius 
of Alvan Clark and Sons, to whom the man- 
ufacture of the apparatus was intrusted. 
The mirrors were tested by observing ob- 
jects through a telescope, first directly, and 
then by reflection from the mirror. If they 
were seen with equally good definition in 
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the two cases, it would show that there image of the plumb-line which is photo- 


were no irregularities in the surface of the 


graphed across the picture of the sun. If 


mirror; while if it were either concave or | this angle is to be used at all to determine 


convex, the focus of the telescope would 
seem shortened or lengthened. The first 
test was sustained perfectly, while the cir- 
cles of convexity or concavity indicated by 
the changes of focus of the photographic 
telescope were many miles in diameter. 

Immediately in front of the mirror is the 
object-glass. The curves of the lenses of 
which it is formed are so arranged that it is 
not perfectly achromatic for the visual rays, 
but gives the best photographic image. 
Thirty-eight feet and a fraction from the 
glass is the focus, where an image of the 
sun about four and a quarter inches in di- 
ameter is formed. Here another iron pier 
is firmly imbedded in the ground for the 
support of the photographic plate holder. 
This consists of a brass frame seven inches 
square on the inside, revolving on a vertical 
rod, which passes through the iron plate on 
top of the pier. Into this frame is cement- 
ed a square of plate-glass, just as a pane of 
glass is puttied ina window. The glass is 
divided up into small squares by very fine 
lines about one five hundredth of an inch 
thick, which have been etched by a process 
invented and perfected by Mr. W. A. Rogers, 
of the Cambridge Observatory. The sensi- 
tive plate goes into the other side of the 
frame, and when in position for taking the 
photograph there is a space of about one- 
eighth of an inch between the ruled lines 
and the plate. The former are therefore 
photographed on every picture of the sun 
which is taken, and serve to detect any con- 
traction of the collodion film on the glass 
plate. 

The rod on which the plate-holder turns, 
and the frame itself, are perforated from top 
to bottom by a vertical opening one-sixth 
of an inch in diameter. Through the centre 
of this hole, and passing between the ruled 
plate and the photograph plate, hangs a 
plumb-line of very fine silver wire. In ev- 
ery picture of the sun this plumb-line is also 
photographed, and this marks a truly verti- 
cal line on the plate very near the middle 
vertical etched line. A spirit-level is fixed 
to the top of the frame, and serves to detect 
any changes in the inclination of the ruled 
lines to the horizon. 

One of the most essential features of the ar- 
rangement is that the photographie object- 
glass and plate-holder are on the same level, 
and in the meridian of the transit instru- 
ment with which the time is determined. 
The central ruled line on the plate-holder is 
thus used as a meridian mark for the trans- 
it. The great advantage of this arrange- 
ment is that it permits the angle which the 
line joining the centres of the sun and Venus 
makes with the meridian to be determined 
with the greatest precision by means of the 


the parallax, it must be known with a de- 
gree of accuracy corresponding to that re- 
| quired in the scale of the photographic 
‘picture. With the moving telescope this 
degree of accuracy is about as difficult to 
attain in the case of the angle as in that of 
| the scale. Mr. De la Rue, of England, the 
|eminent astronomer who has devised the 
photographic apparatus to be used by the 
English parties, says that by his method 
the angle in question can be determined 
within a minute of arc. But a little caleu- 
lation will show that an error of this amount 
between the eastern and western stations 
will cause in the parallax of the sun calcu- 
lated from the photographs an error of about 
a hundredth of the entire amount of the par- 
allax, which is greater than the uncertainty 
of the parallax as already known. Hence, 
if no greater aceuracy than this could be 
attained, it would not be worth while to 
observe the transit of Venus at all. 

One of the most important features of the 
preparations, which distinguishes them from 
the preparations to observe the former trans- 
its, has been the previous training of the 
observers. Our parties will compare with 
those which observed the transits of 1761 
and 1769 as a disciplined army does with 
parties of raw recruits. It has already been 
remarked as essential to an accurate deter- 
mination of the parallax that the various ob- 
servations and photographs shall be strictly 
comparable; that is, that a photograph taken 
in New Zealand, for instance, shall be in 
every respect such a photograph as is taken 
in Japan. To secure this all the members 
of the observing parties were brought to 
Washington to practice together last spring. 
They took all their multitudinous instru- 
ments and apparatus out of their boxes, 
mounted them, and proceeded to practice 
with them in the same way they were to be 
used at the stations. Photographs of the 
sun were taken from day to day in the same 
way they are to be taken on the eventful 
8th of December, and care was taken that 
each chief of party understood all the deli- 
cate operations necessary to secure the en- 
tire success of his operations. 

One of the first steps taken by the com- 
mission after its organization was to secure 
the advice and co-operation of the leading 
astronomers of the country, and the sugges- 
tions of all were duly weighed before the 
plan of operations was finally decided upon. 
In consequence the utmost harmony and 
good feeling have prevailed among all inter- 
ested in the observations, and no opposition 
to the measures finally adopted has been 
met with from any quarter. One instance 
of generous devotion to the work is worthy 





of special note. The most delicate and dif- 
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ficult of all the tasks before the commission 
was that of bringing the photographie ap- 
paratus into successful operation, putting 
every part together, making sure that every 
thing worked properly, and drilling the 
photographers in the necessary manipula- 


tions. To do this in the best way required 
talent and skill in delicate physical manip- 
ulation which it was very hard to com- 
mand, At length the position of superin- 
tendent of photographic operations was 
tendered to Professor Henry Draper, of New 
York, who had proved his skill as a physi- 
cist by his photographs of the diffraction 
spectrum, as well as by a great reflecting 
telescope, which was the work of his own 
hands. The position was accepted, and the 
services rendered gratuitously, Dr. Draper 
not even asking for the refunding of his 
personal expenses incurred by his numerous 
journeys to Washington. 

Every thing was got ready in Washing- 
ton before the end of May, and on Monday, 
June 8, the United States ship Swatara, Cap- 
tain Ralph Chandler, U.S.N., sailed with 
the five parties for the southern stations 
already described, hoping to reach the last 
one by the Ist of November. The north- 
ern parties were sent out to the stations 
in China, Japan, and Siberia by the Pa- 
cific Mail Steam-ship line, Professor Hall 
and party being conveyed from the ter- 
minus at Nagasaki to Wladiwostok by the 
United States ship Lackawanna. It was in- 
tended that these parties should reach their 
stations three months before the transit. 

The question may be asked why so much 





pains should be taken to measure the dis- 
tance of the sun, and whether it makes any 
difference to mankind what orbit Venus de- 
scribes. Scientific investigators never in- 
quire of what use knowledge is; they leave 
its practical application to others. But a 
very little consideration will show that 
astronomy has, in a merely utilitarian way, 
paid the world manifold for all the labor 
spent in learning it. Did it never occur to 
the reader that it is to Kepler, Newton, and 
their successors that we owe the means of 
navigating the ocean in safety? When a 
ship is out of sight of land there is no way 
of determining her position except by ob- 
servations of the heavenly bodies. But ob- 
servations could not be used for this purpose 
unless the laws of motion of those bodies 
had been discovered and taught by mathe- 
maticians and astronomers. A striking ex- 
ample of this is fresh in the memory of all. 
A year and a half ago the splendid steamer 
City of Washington sailed on her usual voy- 
age across the ocean, but constant cloudy 
weather prevented observations to deter- 
mine her position. In consequence, she was 
wrecked on the coast of Nova Scotia, and 
the loss of more property than would pay 
for all the expenses of observing the trans- 
it of Venus paid the forfeit for failure to 
make the necessary observations. A large 
portion of the labors of astronomers is de- 
voted to fixing the positions and motions 
of the stars and planets with continually 
increasing accuracy, and the observations 
we have been describing are one step in this 
work, 
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NOTHER American artist, and one of 
whom his country has no less reason 

to be proud, has adorned his London resi- 
dence in a way quite notable. The ancient 
mansion of the Lindsays (300 years old) on 
the northern bank of the Thames, at Chel- 
sea, has been divided up into six houses, and 
one of these has for many years been oc- 
cupied by Mr. Whistler. This gentleman’s 
enthusiasm for Japanese and Chinese art is 
well known; but that large number of peo- 
ple who are in the habit of holding up their 
china plates at dinner as texts from which 
to deseant on the strange ignorance of draw- 
ing, perspective, ete., under which the Chi- 
nese and Japanese suffer would find good 





reason to check their laughter if they should 
ever be fortunate enough to see Mr. Whist- 
ler’s drawing-room. The Chinese and Jap- 
anese have known for a good many centuries 
certain principles of art which Europeans 
are only now beginning to recognize; one 
of these is that a plate or pot is by no means 
the proper place for a realistic picture, but, 
on the contrary, that the only use of art on 
such an object is to give it spots of color. 
The chief object is not the picture, but the 
pot. No people know the laws of perspec- 
tive better than the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese, or have greater realistic power. Mr. 
Whistler has dotted the walls and even the 
ceiling of his dining-room with the brilliant 
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WILLIAM MORRIS, 


Japanese fans which now constitute so large 
an element in the decoration of many beau- 
tiful rooms; but in his drawing-room there 
are fifteen large panels made of Japanese 
pictures, each about five feet by two. These 
pictures represent flowers of every hue, and 
birds of many varieties and of the richest 
plumage. The very lustre of nature is on 
every petal and on every feather; the eyes 
of the birds are as gems that emit light, and 
their tortuous necks are painted with a 
boldness which no European art can rival. 
There are also in the room an ancient Chi- 
nese cabinet with a small pagoda designed 
on the top, an old Japanese cabinet of quaint 
construction, and several screens, etc., from 
the same region, altogether making one of 
the most beautiful rooms imaginable. Mr. 
Whistler has done much to light up and 








beautify a somewhat dark staircase in his 
house by giving the walls a lemon tint | 
above a dado of gold, on which he has 
painted butterflies such as adorn the frames 
of his pictures, and constitute the signature 
of his work. I have become -cenvinced, | 
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ge however, by a visit 
\ to the beautiful 
QQAQAQQAWs house which one of 
. our best architects 
and decorators, 
Chambrey Towns- 
hend, has arranged 
at Wimbledon, that 
there can be noth- 
ing so suitable for 
somewhat dark cor- 
ridors and staircases 
as a faint rose tint. 
In Mr. Townshend’s 
house, however cold 
and cheerless the 
day may be, there 
is always a glow 
of morning light. 
This gentleman has 
shown that a sage- 
gray paper with sim- 
ple small squares 
(such as Messrs. 
Marshall and Morris 
make) furnishes the 
best dado to support 
the light tints upon 
yalls which are not 
papered. Where the 
walls are papered 
several gentlemen 
of taste have substi- 
tuted for the usual 
dado, made of some- 
what darker paper, 
one of matting. If 
the matting has a 
dark red stripe, the 
effect is good, but 
checker marks are 
not pleasant. Mr. Ionides, a Greek gentle- 
man of London, arranged a remarkably 
beautiful hall and stairway in his house at 
Notting Hill by using a plain straw-colored 
matting for the continuous dado, uniting it 
by an ebonized chair boarding with a light- 
colored Morris wall-paper. Of course tiles 
are sometimes used to make the dado, but 
either because of their common use in hotels 
and public buildings, or for some other rea- 
son, they appear with increasing rarity in 
private houses in any other capacity than 
that of adorning the fire-place. This re- 
mark does not include the use of tiles as 
plaques, to be hung as works of fine art, a 
use of them which is now frequent, and is 
the means of producing a great deal of 
beautiful work. 

It is easy to understand that the house 
in which one resides must have a large 
share in determining the decorations which 
shall be placed in or upon it. A historic or 
semi-palatial mansion of the olden time will 
require to have its great halls and stair- 
ways and deep rooms illuminated with col- 
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MOULDING OVER DADO. 


ors, and its large spaces intersected with 
pictorial screens, Mr. William B. Scott, of 
whose mural paintings I have already spo- 
ken, and whose occupation it is to study ef- 
fects of ornamentation, has a happy field 
for his taste and task in his residence, Belle- 
vue House, at Chelsea. This mansion mer- 
its particular attention, both on its own 
account architecturally, and for its decora- 
tions, added recently. These have been 
chiefly devised by the artist himself in car- 
rying out the original plan, and add a sug- 
gestive and, properly speaking, imaginative 
character to the interiors. The house was 
built, it is said, by the Adamses, the archi- 
tects of the Adelphi, in the Strand, where 
the Society of Arts holds its meetings (the 
approach to which is still called Adams 
Street). Atthat time, about a century ago, 
decorations in the way of carved mouldings 
running around doorways, and passing all 
round the rooms on the surbase and dado, 
were in use. Previously to that time the 
entire walls were generally paneled, but 
then began the system of paneling or board- 
ing flatly to the height of three feet only, 
at which height began the lath and plaster 
wall. Along the top edge of this dado— 
which beirig just over the height of a chair 
or table gives a very well-furnished and 
comfortable air to a room, and ought on 
that account to be again adopted—ran a 
more or less ornamental moulding. 





eight-day standing clock, and other ob- 
jects. The ends of the steps were carved, 
sometimes very elegantly. But the most 
ornamental feature then in use was the 
moulded ceiling, which was planned in 
ovals and spandrels, according to the 
shape of the room, sometimes with me- 
dallions of Cupids, and occasionally with a 
picture, representing an emblematic per- 
sonage or some such matter, in the centre. 

A few of these are still to be seen in Lon- 

don; there is one in Knight-Rider Street, 

painted by Cipriani. In Bellevue House 
the two drawing-rooms possess very pretty 
arrangements of fan-shaped ornaments and 
delicate foliage. These are now “picked 
out” in colors, blue and white for the most 
part, producing an effect resembling that of 
Wedgwood-ware. 

The plan on which the rooms of large 
London houses were originally arranged was 
en suite, entering one through another, con- 
nected by double doors if the walls were 
thick enough, so that on great occasions 
they could be opened throughout. On ei- 
ther side of the drawing-rooms at Bellevue 
House are smaller rooms connected in this 
way, one of which is at present. used as a 
library and evening sitting-room, and, | 
must also add, as a room on the walls of 
which the ever-bourgeoning studies of the 
idealist take shape and color. The wood- 
work, that is to say, the dado, doors, etc., 
are painted Indian red, with black or light 
yellow edgings; above this the wall is cov- 
ered by #@green pattern, but the upper part 
of this surface is divided by painting into 
panels two feet deep by a foot and a half 
wide, the stile or division between being 
half a foot. The ceiling is, in the centre, a 
very faint blue, with a darker blue meeting 
the cornice (two feet wide); this darker 
blue—the blue of the sky—also fills the 
painted panels, which thus resemble the 
openings for ventilation in some Oriental 





That mostly used in Bellevue House 
is carved in wood and very good, 
closely resembling, indeed, those on 
the best specimens of Chippendale 
furniture, which belongs to the same 
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date—about 1770. I may add here 
that the demand among artistic de- 


signers for a recurrence to the dado is shown | countries. 
by the increasing frequency with which a| 


darker paper than that above, with paper 
cornice, is made to do duty for it. 

A hundred years ago the hall of a man- 
sion was a more important part of the plan, 
and more decoratively treated, than now. 
The entrance is here divided by folding- 
doors from the hall proper, which is ample 
enough in area to place the stair a good way 
back, and to give a correspondingly wide 
space above on the drawing-room landing, 
filled in the olden time by a table, cabinet 





CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY MOULDING, BELLEVUE HOUSE. 


Across these openings a flight 
of vermilion birds—Virginian nightingales, 
plumed and winged by imagination, red 
being evidently chosen for bright effect 
against the blue—is represented. The birds 
re-appear above the cornice, and stream in 
pretty migration round the ceiling, decreas- 
ing in size till they nearly disappear. 

The chimney-piece of this little room is 
exquisite, and is much like one designed by 
Sir E. Landseer which I saw among his 
sketches, except that the jambs were cary- 


,| atides. The white marble jambs and archi- 
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treves in Mr. Scott’s design are diapered 
with leaves—laurel and ivy—of Indian red 
color, and above the chimney-shelf is a sec- 
ond chimney-piece and shelf, giving thus 
double accommodation for objects of orna- 
ment or use. The artist’s collection of old 
china, majolica, and other objects of similar 
kind serves to render his chimney-pieces 
particularly beautiful. I have not seen a 
more attractive work of this kind than the 
chimney-piece in his principal drawing- 
room. The jambs here are paneled, the 
panels being filled with mirrors, and 4di- 
vided half-way, ‘two feet nine from the 
floor, by a shelf large enough to accommo- 
date a lamp or candle, with a tea-cup or 
other object. The arrangement is admira- 
ble both for utility and beauty. A supple- 
mentary chimney-shelf is added here also to 
the marble one; and rising nearly to the 
ceiling is a surface of black wood, with 
brackets, for the exhibition of some very fine 
old Hispano-Moresque ware, the golden, 
metallic lustre of which is favorably seen 
against the black. The centre is filled by 
Mr. Scott’s own most beautiful picture of 
Eve, which, with a large screen covered 
with classical figures, sheds a glory of color 
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through this unique room, which has, be- 





BELLEVUE HOUSE, 


sides, the good fortune to command from its 
windows the finest views of the Thames. 
Entirely different from either of these resi- 
dences is that of Mr. George W. Smalley, the 
distinguished correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, in Chester Place. Birkett Foster, 
George Boughton, W. B. Scott, and Mr. 
Whistler have naturally decorated their 
houses with an eye to picturesque effect ; 
theirs are the homes of men whose daily life 
is consecrated to art, and a use of colors 
seems appropriate to their environment 
which might not so well accord with per- 
sons differently occupied. Those who have 
experienced some of the wear and tear of 
this busy London existence can hardly enter 
the door of the American gentleman to whom 
I have alluded without finding around him 
@ sufficient justification for the growing de- 
sire of families to surround themselves with 
housebold beauty, against all the charges 
of the puritanical. “Thus I tread on the 
pride of Plato,” said Socrates, as he stepped 
on the carpet of his famous friend. “With 
a pride of thy own,” answered Plato, who 
is supposed to have got the better in this 
little encounter. Nature is not nowadays 
in such discredit as formerly for having 
blended beauties with utilities, making even 
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her pease and potatoes bear graceful blos- | 


soms. And there would appear to be some 
reason in the tendency of her yet higher 
product, a home, to wear a fitting bloom as 
the sign of its reality. Such a suggestion 
is made by the subdued and delicate tints 
and tones which here meet the eye. One 
may have stepped from other houses of this 
fashionable neighborhood to find here a 
sweet surprise. There is, then, no absolute 


and eternal law making it compulsory to se- 


lect ugly things instead of pretty things. 
Tinsel is not intrenched in the decalogue. 
Here is a hall in which gray and brown 
shades prevail in dado and paper, where a 
soft light prevails, and the garish light and 
the noise of the street can hardly be remem- 
bered. One may enter the nursery and find 
the children at play or study amidst walls 


that bring no shams around their simplici- | 


ty, no finery, but sage-gray and straw-color, 
setting off well their bright faces and those 


panels in the book-case which tell the story | on the waxed parquet, which is ready to 


of Cinderella. 
To the suit of drawing-rooms every ex- 


« 


cellence must be ascribed. They consist of 
two large rooms and a large recess, all con- 
tinuous, whose decorations adapt them to 
any domestic or social purpose whatever. 
It is an apartment in which the finest com- 
pany that could be gathered in London 
would feel itself in an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and taste, and it is a place to lose one’s 
self in a good book; it is a place where the 
mind can equally well find invitation to so- 
ciety or solitude. Perhaps it is the rich 
Persian carpet that gives such grace. It is 
after a pattern two thousand years old, but 
which in all that time has never repeated 
itself, each carpet coming forth with its 
own tints and shades, and in which every 
color is Surrounded by a line which mediates 
between it and the next. It is not stretch- 
ed up to the walls and nailed, as if its busi- 
ness were to conceal something, or as if it 
were too flimsy to lie still except by force of 
iron. It is as a large rug laid for comfort 


display more of its own beauty when the 
proper season arrives. Beginning with this 





LIBRARY IN BELLEVUE HOUSE. 
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rich carpet, with its sober tints, the eye as- 
cends to the dado, to the walls, to frieze, 
cornice, and ceiling, and finds variation at 
every stage, but no break in the harmony of 
all. The golden tints in the carpet are 
more fully represented in the dado, which 
is of an olive-golden color, with a small 
turquois line on its cornice leading to the 
main papering. This paper is of a French 
tapestry pattern, in which the golden thread, 
which is its basis, weaves in colors that are 
rich but always subdued, and of every shade. 
There is no pattern to rivet the eye; it has 
no certain relation to the vegetal or floral or 
animal kingdom. ‘This paper rises to a mo- 
resque frieze of about one foot in depth, 
which holds hexagonal medallions contain- 
ing the ghosts of plants. There is next 
a cornice of three mouldings, arabesque, 
Egyptian, and floral, leading to the ceiling, 
which is covered with paper of a rich creamy 
color, with very light cross bands passing 
between figures in which a fertile fancy 
may trace the decorative symbols of earth, 
air, and water in an orb, a butterfly, and 
certain waving lines. It may be remarked 
here that it is only on a ceiling that any 
forms, even in such abstract shapes as these, 
are admissible. Here they are noticeable 
only if one is lying flat on one’s back and 
gazing upward, in which case, especially if 
invalidism be the cause, some outlines of a 
dreamy kind are not without their value. 
Moreover, any designs when raised to the 
ceiling require to be larger than similar 
ones on the floor or line of the eye, in order 
that they may be at all similar in effect. 
The plan of covering or coloring the ceiling 
has a good foundation in the fact that a 
mere white wall overhead conveys the sorry 
impression that the house is left naked in ev- 
ery corner and spot not likely to be gazed at. 
The ceiling in Mr. Smalley’s drawing-room 
exemplifies, however, one important fact: 
although a mere color placed on a ceiling 
depresses it, a good pattern has just the 
contrary effect. By good pattern I mean 
one that shows a double ground—the lower 
one being open work, through which a far- 
ther ground is seen. Mrs. Smalley, whose 
taste has been the life of the ornamentation 
ef her house, tells me that when this ceiling 
was being painted the decorated part ap- 
peared to rise more than a foot higher than 
the blank part. 

The wood used in Mr. Smalley’s drawing- 
room is ebonized, and of it are several cabin- 
ets—one displaying some fine specimens of 
china — bracket - shelves, and two remark- 
ably beautiful chimney-pieces supporting 
beveled mirrors, framed with shelves which 
display porcelain and other ornaments. The 
recess which has been mentioned is what 
might be better understood, perhaps, if de- 
scribed as a bay-window. Its chief object 
is to hold a large window, in five contiguous 





sections, which admit a toned light, and 
have each a cluster of sunflowers at the 
centre. This little room has a broad divan 
covered with stamped green (Utrecht) vel- 
vet running around, and its wall is deco- 
rated with gold-tinted leather, on which are 
two bright tile ornaments. The large open- 
ing into this recess is adorned by two an- 
tique bronze reliefs of great beauty, and the 
whole is related to the drawing-rooms by an 
open drapery of greenish-golden curtains— 
a velvet of changeable lustre—uniform with 
the other hangings of these beautiful rooms. 

It is remarkable, indeed, how much may 
be accomplished with rooms inferior in size 
to those we have been visiting by the skill- 
ful use of curtains. Ifa gentleman in Lop- 
don enters a house with the intention of 
decorating it in accordance with principles 
of art, his first work, probably, will be to 
tear away folding-doors, or single doors, 
which divide the drawing-room. For these 
he will substitute a draping, which, having 
in itself an artistic effect, shall make what 
was a barrier into beauty. Nothing is bet- 
ter understood than that no square angles 
should divide a drawing-room, and the cur- 
tain is more graceful than any arch or archi- 
traves for that purpose. The accompany- 
ing sketch may convey some idea of an effect 
which has been secured in Townsend House, 
Titchfield Terrace, residence of the distin- 
guished artist Mr. Alma Tadema, though the 
impression can be but feeble on account of 
the exquisite use he has made of the colors, 
which must be left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion, with a warning that they are as quiet 
as they are rich. 

The question as to the best color for a 
wall one of whose chief objects is to show 
off framed pictures is a vexed one. Messrs. 
Christie and Co., the famous art auctioneers, 
have their rooms hung with dark green 
baize from floor to sky-light, and certainly 
the result justifies their experience; but I 
think any one who enters the hall of Mr. 
F. Leighton, R.A., will see that there may 
be a more effective wall color to set off pic- 
tures than green, not to speak of certain 
other effects of the latter which really put 
it out of the question. It is difficult to say 
just what the color in Mr. Leighton’s hall 
is. It is a sombre red, which at one moment 
seems to be toned in the direction of ma- 
roon, and at another in the direction of 
brown. It has been made by a very fine 
mingling of pigments; but the general re- 
sult has been to convince me that there can 
be no better wall for showing off pictures, 
especially in a hall with a good deal of 
light, than this unobtrusive reddish-brown. 
I remember that when the Boston Theatre 
was first opened a wall of somewhat similar 
color added greatly to the brilliancy of the 
scenery. But there are many eyes to which 
this would not be a pleasing color or shade 
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even fow a hall—it would hardly be beauti- 
ful in a purely domestic room—and such 
will do well to try some of the many beau- 
tiful shades of olive or sage-gray. Mr. W. 
J. Hennessy, the eminent American artist, 
has made his house in Douro Place remark- 
ably charming by a careful use of such shades 
throughout. His quiet rooms are restful as 
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TOWNSEND HOUSE. 


shows plainly that Mr. George Aitchison 
has not only been in classic regions, but im- 
bibed their spirit. In this house, which he 
has built for the artist who beyond all 
academicians displays the most sensitive 
|sympathies with various styles, there is 
nothing foreign, and yet the whole feeling 
about itis classic. The little balcony would 


they are pervaded by refinement, and each | have done for the sweet lady of Verona, and 
frame on the walls has a perfect relief, each yet there is as much of Shakspeare’s En- 


picture a full glow. 


The house of Mr. Leighton, in Holland | of the wall. 


gland in the substantial arches at the base 
It is rare, indeed, that any 


Park Road, is, in the first place, a remark- | house built in England in recent times has 
ably interesting house architecturally, and | about it as much elegance and simplicity as 
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A GRATE OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


this! Entering the house, the impression 
conveyed at once is that it is the residence 
of an artist. He has employed decorators, 
indeed, but he has watched over them, and 
he has secured thereby this—that there is 
nothing ugly in his house. A great merit! 
Many rooms upon which large sums have 
begn lavished have something lugged in 
that makes all the rest appear vulgar or 
pretentious. It is a large part of the art of 
decoration to know what not to have in a 
house. In this house is also realized the 
truth of the old French saying, Peu de moy- 
ens, beaucoup @effet. For example, the doors 
are of deal, painted with a rich black paint ; 
on each jamb there is at the bottom a spread- 
ing golden root, from which runs a stem 
with leaves; half-way up the stem ends in 
the profile of a sunflower in gold; another 
stem then passes up, ending in the full face 
of the sunflower, which at once crowns the 
foliation of the jambs, and makes a noble 
ornament for the capping of the door, which 
also has a central golden ornament. This 
black door, with its black jambs and its 
golden flowers, varied on other doors to 
other conventional forms, has an exceed- 
ingly rich effeet. The hall also bears wit- 
ness, notwithstanding its mosaic floors, mar- 
quet chairs, and the grand old stairway that 
runs with it to the top of the house, that the 
wealth of knowledge and experience has 
dene more for it than riches of a more pro- 
saic kind, though there has been no stint of 
the latter. One thing in the hall struck me 
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as especially ingenious, and at the same 





time beautiful. Just 
opposite to the en- 
trance from the ves- 
tibule into the hall 
the stair begins to 
ascend beyond large 
white pillars. Now 
between the first and 
second of these pil- 
lars there is a little 
baleony, about as 
high above the floor 
as one’s head. On ex- 
amination it is found 
that this balcony is 
made out of an inlaid 
cabinet chest, the top 
and farther side of 
which have been re- 
moved to make way 
for cushions. These 
eushions have been 
finely embroidered 
with various deli- 
cate tints upon a 
lustrous olive satin 
by Miss Jekyl, and the 
little balcony, with 
AGO. pretty ornaments on 
it here and there, be- 
comes a main feature of the hall. There 
are several other pieces of Miss Jekyl’s work 
in the house, one of the most beautiful be- 
ing a red table-cloth in the dining-room, 
upon which she has worked four figures of 
pots, whose flowers converge toward the 
centre. This cover is appropriate to the 
red color which prevails in the dining-room 
—a color which I do not much like in a 
dining-room, though here it well sets off the 
large ebonized and inlaid sideboard, which 
is adorned with a great deal of the finest 
Rhodian porcelain. Mr. Leighton on return- 
ing from his recent visit to the East brought 
back a whole treasury of china and tiles, 
and he has also brought from Egypt a large 
number of beautiful arabesque mouldings, 
with which he is making an Egyptian room. 
Mr. Dillon, an artist, has for some time had 
a studio in which every article came from 
Egypt, even to the inscription from the Ko- 
ran (Sura 91) which makes its frieze— 
* By the brightness of the sun when he fhineth, 
By the moon when she followeth him,” etc. 


Mr. Leighton’s chief room is his studio ; it 
covers more than half of the whole area of 
the top floor of the house. The walls are 
hung with stuffs from many countries—tap- 
estries, rugs, ancient Japanese silks—which 
fall from the cornice to the floor. There 
are some fine ebonized book-cases and cab- 
inets, designed by Mr. Aitchison and Mr. 
Leighton together. The roof is arranged 
with sky-lights and sliding curtains of vari- 
ous descriptions, so that there is no kind of 

















light or shade whatever that the artist is 
not able to bring upon his work. The draw- 
ing-room has a white coffered ceiling, which 
no doubt will some day be tinted; at pres- 
ent it has some neat mouldings, which above 
the bay-window gather round a fine oil-pic- 
ture, by Eugene Delacroix, fixed in the ceil- 
ing. It is beautiful, but I could not help 
feeling that some mural painting by another 
artist might well be substituted, and the 
Delacroix placed “on the line.” There is 
suspended a very rich central candelabrum 
of Venetian glass in many colors. The walls 
are hung with cigar-tinted cloth, with mod- 
ified fleur-de-lis spots, beneath which a floor 
of ash-blue is disclosed for the width of a 
yard between the wall and the bright Per- 
sian carpet. 

In all the houses which are carefully dec- 
orated in London great use is made of tiles. 
The tiles which are unrivaled in the esteem 
of artists are the old Dutch, which conse- 
quently have been nearly all bought up. A 
single old Dutch tile, which when made 
hardly cost more than a sixpence, now finds 
eager purchasers at a pound. It is a singu- 
lar fact that our manufacturers can imitate 
Persian and Egyptian tiles, but have still 
to send to Holland to get any thing resem- 
bling the old Dutch, and even there they 
can obtain but an approach to the rich col- 
oring and quaint designs of old times. Mr. 
Stevenson obtained a large number of these 
old tiles, which when put together formed 
large pictures; but several of them were 
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wanting, and he had to make designs of 
what those he possessed appeared to imply 
were on the others. He had tiles made 
which, at any rate, completed the pictures, 
and though the new ones were carefully 
made, they may be easily picked out from 
the old. These tile pictures have been 
placed by Mr. Stevenson on the side of a 
sheltered entrance that leads from the street 
across the front-yard to his beautiful resi- 
dence in Bayswater. Inside of this house 
there are many beautiful things, but it is 
chiefly remarkable for the admirable man- 
tel-pieces on the ground-floor and that 
above it—in the hall common to both— 
which show rich old carvings set with tiles, 
chiefly Persian and Dutch, which are built 
from floor to ceiling. In the children’s 
school-room there is a chimney-piece cov- 
ered with Dutch tiles representing most 
quaintly ail the most notable scenes in the 
Bible, which must be a source of endless 
amusement to the little ones. The finest 
designs for tiles which I have seen in Lon- 
don are those of Messrs. Morris and Co., 
whose pictures, however, are often so beau- 
tiful that one dislikes to see them ornament- 
ing fire-places. Nevertheless, the grate and 
its arrangements are becoming matters of 
serious importance in every room, and a 
walk through the establishment of Messrs. 
Boyd, in Oxford Street, will show that the 
“warming engineers” have not been behind- 
hand in providing stoves, tiles, and grates 
that may be adapted to any variety of dec- 
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BOYD'S GRATE. 


oration. These gentlemen tell me that they |me unsuited for the purposes of a refined 


are continually on the watch to get hold of 
old grates, fenders, fire-dogs, and so forth, 
that were made a hundred years ago, on ac- 
count of the great demand for them, and 
that they reproduce them continually ; nev- 
ertheless they believe that they can produce 
a prettier grate now than could have been 
made in the last century. The engraving 
on page 42 represents a grate found in an 
English mansion about one hundred years 
ago. The one on page 43 represents a grate 
recently made for Baron Rothschild. The 
one on this page represents a grate and fire- 
place designed and made by Messrs. Boyd, 
which appears to me one of the most beau- 
tiful I have yet seen. 

In the houses thus far described I have 
mentioned several which have been decora- 
ted in whole or in part by Messrs. Morris and 
Co., but have reserved until now a special 
treatment of their style. Their decorations, 
apart from their undeniable beauty, derive 
importance from the fact that they can be 
adapted to the requirements of persons with 
moderate incomes, or to the needs of those 
who are prepared to pay large sums. The 
firm in question—as befits a company whose 
head is one of the most graceful of living 
poets — has mastered the Wordsworthian 
secret of 


“the eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony.” 





Of the many different papers with which 
they hang rooms, only one has appeared to 





decoration of almost any room, that being 
an imitation of square trellis-work, with a 
bird sitting in each opening; that I have 
only once seen on the walls of a bedroom 
(which, I suspected, might have been origi- 
nally intended for a nursery; in which case 
I am not prepared to say that it might not 
have appeared in place), where it was not 
pleasing, and it has appeared to my eye friv- 
olous in sitting-rooms. Nor do I altogether 
like their lemon-yellows, which are so well 
placed in corridors, to find their way (as they 
sometimes do) into drawing-rooms, as that 
color, however adapted for daylight, suffers 
bleaching by candle or gas light. But gen- 
erally their wall-papers are of beautiful 
grays—pearl, sage, or even darker—and, 
while full of repose and dignity by day, light 
up well under any artificial light. This firm 
also does the finest wall mouldings in relief 
that I have met with. A remarkable in- 
stance of this may be found in the Grill 
Room at the South Kensington Museum, to 
which reference has already been made. 
And a somewhat similar moulding is still 
more effectively used in the drawing-room 
of the Hon. Mr. Howard, in his house at Pal- 
ace Gardens—a willow pattern, with buds, 
on a cream-colored background, which rises 
to a deep frieze of green. In two rooms of 
the same mansion the light pomegranate 
paper, with shut and open flowers, is used 
with good effect. In the dining-room the 
general hue is faint pink, and this is also 
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pleasing. In the nursery there is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful paper of wild daisies on a 
mottled ground. Mr. Howard is not only an 
artist himself, but a collector of pictures and 
other objects of art. His walls have in a 
great measure been decorated with the idea 
of adapting them to the purpose of display- 
ing to the best advantage the quaint old 
cabinets which he possesses, and the many 
fine pictures of pre-Raphaelist art which 
adorn his walls. On one of the landings of 
the stairway there is a fine organ, on which 
Mr. Burn Jones has painted a charming pic- 
ture of St. Cecilia playing on her keys. This 
picture sheds light and beauty around, and 
shows how much may be done in a house by 
having such objects brought into the gener- 
al system of ornamentation adopted in the 
house. It is hardly enough to bring into 
the house furniture of a color which is 
vaguely harmonious with the wall- paper; 
by a little decoration even the piano, the 
cabinet, the book-case, may be made to re- 
peat the theme to which the walls have risen. 
Although the hangings of Morris and Co. 
do not imply a lavish, but only a liberal, ex- 
penditure, they do not readily adapt them- 
selves to a commonplace house inhabited by 
commonplace people. There must be thou- 
sands of these square-block houses with 
square boxes for rooms which would only 
be shamed by the individualities of their 
work. The majority of houses attain the 
final cause of their existence when the 
placard inscribed “To Let” may be taken 
down from their windows. No doubt the 
decorative artist might do a great deal to- 
ward breathing a soul even into such a 
house if it were inhabited by a family will- 
ing to pay the price. But there are houses 
built with other objects than “to let,” built 
by or for persons of taste and culture, and 
to such the decorations of Messrs. Morris 
and Co. come as a natural drapery. Mr. 
Ionides, who has just entered a new house 





conservatory. The curtains of the bay-win- 
dow in the spring season are of Oriental 
cream-colored linen, with flowers embroid- 
ered in outline (light gold), and at wide in- 
tervals, upon them. The paper in the large 
dining-room is the small floral square (sage- 
gray) pattern of Messrs. Morris and Co., 
which harmonizes well with the red carpet, 
the pictures, and the green-golden lustres 
of the velvet curtains. Mr. E. Danrenther, 
in whose brilliant successes as interpreter of 
the “ Music of the Future” America as well as 
Germany has reason for pride, has his pret- 
ty residence in Orme Square decorated main- 
ly with the gray Morris patterns; and the 
pleasiig effect in this as in many other ex- 
amples convinces me that it is safer for 
those who are‘hot themselves pictorial art- 
ists, and able to give all the original touch- 
es which are demanded by the bolder de- 
signs and brighter colors of certain patterns 
made by the same firm, to adhere to those 
quiet ones which have gained such wide 
and deserved favor. As for stained glass 
and tiles, certainly no firm in England may 
be more safely trusted. 

Some remarkably beautiful effects have 
been secured in the villa residence of Mr. 
Edward Sterling, son of the poet John Ster- 
ling, himself an artist, who has used his 
own excellent taste as well as the papers of 
Morris and Co. in adorning his house at Ken- 
sington. An especially fine appearance has 
been given to a high wall which stretches 
through two stories beside the stairway by 
changing the style and color of the paper 
midway, and thus breaking the monotony. 
The hangings of the lower hall are dark, 
and the light shed down from the higher 
wall is thus heightened. In this, as in the 
majority of beautiful houses, the first effect 
At the entrance is that of shade. The vis- 
itor who has come from the blaze of day- 
light is at once invited to a kindly seclu- 
sion. Beyond the vestibule the light is 





in Holland Park Villas, has shown, by adopt- 
ing in it decorations similar to those of the 


reached again, but now blended with tints 
and forms of artistic beauty. He is no lon- 


smaller house he has left, that, after many | ger in the hands of brute Nature, but is be- 
years, the hangings of Morris and Co. still | ing ministered to by humane thought and 


appear to him the most beautiful; and it is | feeling, 
significant of the spirit in which he has car- 
ried out his own feeling in both cases that 
he has steadily refused to let the house his 
family had outgrown to all applicants who 


and gently won intighat mood 


“In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 


| That mood, my reader will easily under- 





proposed to pull down its papers and dados, stand, can not be secured by the papers of 
and convert the house into the normal com- | Morris and Co.; but where a true artist is 
monplace suit of interiors. He prefers to re- | able to find such artistic materials as theirs 
tain for the present, at a loss, that which he | to work with, he is able, as in the case of 
and his artistic friends built up with so much | Mr. Sterling, to weave them on the warp of 
pains, rather than have it pass into inappre- | his own mind and sentiment into a home 
ciative hands. In the new residence of Mr. | | which shall not fail to distribute its refin- 
Ionides he has found a beautiful hanging for ing and happy influences to all who enter 
his drawing-room in a Morris paper of willow | or depart. 

pattern, with two kinds of star-shaped blos-| Perhaps the most complete rendering of 
soms, white and yellow, which harmonizes the effects at which William Morris and 
well with the outlook of the room into a Burn Jones have aimed in their efforts at 














L. ALMA TADEMA.—[FROM A BUST BY J. DALON.] 


beautifying London households is to bé 
found at Townsend House, to which I have 
before alluded. Mr. L. Alma Tadema, the 
finest colorist, has of course been as one of 
the partners of the firm so far as his own 
home is concerned, and the touches of his 
art are met with at every step init. Pass- 
ing beneath the cheery “ Salve” written over 
the creer at once meet with a sig- 
nificant piece Of art. On each side of the 
rather narrow hall is a door; one leads into 
a parlor, the other into a library, and as 
they are just opposite each other, the doors 
are made to open outward, and, when open, 
meet. Now, when it is desirable, the two 
doors when open make a wall across the 
hall; this extemporized wall has its panels 
painted, and thus a pretty passage is made 
to connect the separate rooms. One thing in 
Townsend House is very peculiar: the ceil- 
ings are generally covered with the same pa- 
per as the walls. There is a dado of matting 
with touches of color in it, or else painted 
in some color related to the paper, but of 
deeper shade, and above this a uniform pa- 
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1 per with but slight 
frieze (most of the 
rooms being com- 
| paratively small, a 
| deep frieze would 
| be out of place). J 
confess that I have 
some misgivings 
about this continu- 
ance upon the ceil- 
ing of the wall pa- 
per. It would cer- 
tainly answer very 
| well in rooms that 
| were of very high 
pitch, for the heay- 
ier the color on a 
ceiling the more it 
is depressed to the 
eye. But here the 
sense of comfort 
and snugness_ se- 
cured — important 
as they are in this 
moist, chill climate, 
which often makes 
one willing to be 
folded up in a 
warmly lined box 
—is paid for by a 
sense of confine- 
ment. <A _ ceiling 
ought not to be 
white nor blue, 
which, not to speak 
of the quickness 
with which they 
become black from 
the chandeliers, 
convey the feeling 
of exposure to the 
| open air, but there should be above one a 
| lighter tint and shade, lest the effect should 
| be that of being in a cellar. The under- 
| ground effect nowhere occurs in Townsend 
| House, because therein true artists have 
| been at work, but one might not be so 
| secure if the papering had been left to less 
judicious decorators.. The corridors have 
the creamy pomegranate paper, which car- 
ries a cool light through them. A small 
back-room on the first floor has been Ori- 
entalized into a charming place by a skillful 
use of rugs, skins, etc., on the floor, and on 
the Persian divans fixed against the wall, 
which is covered with a silvery and pinkish 
paper. The chief bedroom in the house pre- 
sents the novelty of walls entirely hung with 
a rich dark and reddish chintz, with wide 
stripes flowing from ceiling to floor, the ef- 
fect being a grave Persian. The bed is hung 
and covered with the same stuff, and the 
lower part of each window is made into a 
cushioned seat of the same. The ceiling in 
this case is of a pearl-white, and there is 





plenty of light. This room appeared to me, 
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OANDELABRA—TOWNSEND LOUSE. 


though at first a surprise, one that was sug- | rooms that are expressions of individual gen- 
gestive of every kind of warmth and com-| ius and purpose; yet in every house where 
fort; it was, indeed, an entire room made | cultivated persons are found, individual aims 
into the appropriate environment of a bed. | are found also, and there will be the effort 
In another bedroom I observed how beauti- | to give to each of these its fit environment. 
fully the light may be regulated by the use | The first point to be secured in the study, or 
of double curtains, one of dark green when | studio, or workshop, is that every thing in 
darkness is desired, the other of a fine tra- | it shall be related to the work which is its 
cing cloth, which is more snowy than the|end and raison @etre. When Carlyle was 
glass of an astral lamp, while it similarly | engaged in writing his Life of Frederick he 
softens and diffuses light. had prepared a special study apart from his 
Mr. L. Alma Tadema, a fine bust of whom | library, whose walls were covered with books 
by J. Dalon appears in the Royal Academy | and pictures of which each one, without ex- 
this year, has contributed as his picture of ception, was in some way connected with 
the season an admirable representation of his | the man of whom he was writing. They 
own studio with a number of his friends | who are not, even for a time, specialists 
looking upon a work on his easel, the back | may nevertheless follow his example so far 
of which is turned to the spectator. But one as to take care not to surround themselves 
can readily imagine those friends of his di- | with distracting objects. That which is 
viding their attention between the picture beautiful in a studio may be ugly in a study. 
and the rich ornamentation of the room | The studio of Alma Tadema sympathizes in 
they are in. An artist’s studio is apt to be, its minutest object with the artist, who is so 
and ought to be, as much a picture as any | | much at home in all the ages of art. Touch- 
work of art born in it, but it hardly comes es of Egypt, of Pompeii, of Greece, of Rome, 
within the scope of this article to describe | blend in the decorations of his studio, as 
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their influences are felt in his powerful | 
works. And, indeed, throughout Townsend | 
House there is a beauty derived from the 
fact that every ornament is subordinate to | 
the purpose of the room which contains it. | 
The dining-room, for instance, opens into a 
beautiful garden; it is therefore not simply 
an eating-room, but must in some weathers 
do duty as the salon for a garden party. The 
rich dado of matting is especially well 
placed in such a room as this, which is large | 
and luminous. It is capped by a chair 
board, which is ingeniously adorned with 
cockle-shells, and still more at one point 
with the first name of the mistress of the 
house painted in antique golden letters. 
Above this there is a cream-colored paper of 
squares, with roses and birds, a hanging 
which I have-already spoken of as unpleas- 
ant in bedrooms or sitting-rooms; but in 
this large dining-room, which opens into a 
garden, the effect of it is remarkably fine. 
The cornice is Easter-eggs (variously and 
carefully colored) beneath a higher member 
of grape and leaf, also colored. The whole 
of one end of this room is covered by a 
rich drapery of fine Indian dyes, elegantly 
striped. The servants’ entrance is behind a 
large screen of gold leather. 

Throughout this beautiful house there are 
little arrangements for convenience, always 
attended by beauty, which are altogether 
indescribable —a head or a sprig of ivy 
painted in some panel, or a little gauze cur- 
tain draping a casual opening. But I must 
particularly note in the drawing-room a 
beautiful capping tothe dado. It is a white 
moulding of the Elgin marble reliefs, and 
most beautifully fringes the dark-figured 
stuff of the dado. I have already described 
the fine drapery of this room. I need only 
now say that Mr. Alma Tadema has design- 
ed some candelabra which appear to me 
most beautiful. The reader will, I fear, be 
but little able to obtain from one of the 
drawings an idea of the rich minglings of 
the bronze with the rose porcelain egg- 
shaped centre-piece, and the figures painted 
upon it. Both of the candelabra which I 
have selected as specimens are for rose-col- 
ored candles. In the houses of many artists 
ancient oratory (suspended) candelabra are 
used for the centres of rooms, and also brass 
repoussé sconces bracketed with beveled 
mirrors. The English upper classes have 
never been reconciled to the use of gasaliers 
in their drawing-rooms, and the artists have 
pretty generally opposed the use of gas, 
which is believed to be damaging to oil-pic- 
tures. 

In concluding this account of the most in- 
teresting examples of decorative art with 
which I am acquainted in England, I add, 
in preference to any general observations 








of my own, a few extracts from very high 
authorities, affirming principles whose truth 


seems to me to be illustrated by every exte- 
rior and interior to which I have referred. 
The first of these quotations is the placard- 
ed principles of decorative art hung up in 


| the school at South Kensington: 


L 


1. The decorative arts arise from, and should prop- 
erly be attendant upon, architecture. 2. Architecture 
should be the material expression of the wants, the 
faculties, and the sentiments of the age in which it is 
created. 3. Style in architecture is the peculiar form 
that expression takes under the influence of climate 
and the materials at command. 


Il. 

Metat-Works, Potrery, anp Prastio Forms GEn- 
ERALLY.—1. The form should be most carefully adapt- 
ed to use, being studied for elegance and beauty of 
line as well as for capacity, strength, mobility, etc. 
2. In ornamenting the construction care should be 
taken to preserve the general form, and to keep the 
decoration subservient to it by the low relief or other- 
wise ; the ornament should be so arranged as to en- 
hance by its lines the symmetry of the original form, 
and assist its constructive strength. 3. If arabesques 
or figures in the round are used, they should arise out 
of the ornamental and constructive forms, and not be 
merely applied. 4, All projecting parts should have 
careful consideration to render them as little liable to 
injury as is consistent with their purpose. 5. It must 
ever be remembered that repose is required to give 
value to ornament, which in itself is secondary and 
not principal. 

TIL 


Carrets.—l. The surface of a carpet, serving as a 
ground to support all objects, should be quiet and 
negative, without strong contrast of either forms or 
colors. 2. The leading forms should be so disposed as 
to distribute the pattern over the whole floor, not pro- 
nounced either in the direction of breadth or length, 
all ‘up and down” treatments being erroneous. 3. 
The decorative forms should be flat, without shadow 
or relief, whether derived from ornament or direct 
from flowers or foliage. 4. In color the general ground 
should be negative, low in tone, and inclining to the 
tertiary hues, the leading forms of the pattern being 
expressed by the darker secondaries ; and the primary 
colors, or white, if used at all, should be only in small 
quantity, to enhance the tertiary hues and to express 
the geometrical basis that rules the distribution of the 
forms. 

IV. 

Pruxtey Garment Fasrics, Musrins, Cartroors, 
ETo.—1. The ornament should be flat, without shadow 
and relief. 2. If flowers, foliage, or other natural ob- 
jects are the motive, they should not be direct imita- 
tions of nature, but conventionalized in obedience to 
the above rule. 8. The ornament should cover the 
surface either by a diaper based on some regular geo- 
metrical figure, or growing out of itself by graceful 
flowing curves ; any arrangement that carries lines or 
pronounces figures in the direction of breadth is to be 
avoided, and the effect produced by the folding of the 
stuff should be carefully studied. 4. The size of the 
pattern should be regulated by the material for which 
it is intended: small for close, thick fabrics, such as 
ginghams, etc. ; larger for fabrics of more open tex- 
tures, such as muslins, baréges, etc. ; largely covering 
the ground on delaines, and more dispersed on cotton 
linens. 


In all the beautiful effects which I have 
observed, the ornamentation has been in 
more or less accordance with the funda- 
mental principle of these rules, namely, the 
subordination of decoration to use. Many 
persons of taste and culture have had to 
wage a sometimes unequal conflict with 
architecture whose object was a low one— 
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to sell; but they have been 
in the proportion that they 
the principles just quoted. 
pecially observed that realism, in the sense 
of exact imitations of nature, is entirely 
repudiated. Conventionalism, precisely be- 


rewarded just 
have regarded 


cause it is a degradation in human charac- 


ter, is a first necessity in ornamentation. 
The rationale of this is admirably given in a 
little book on the Oxford Museum, by Dr. 
Acland and Mr. Ruskin, not likely to have 
been seen by many American readers. 
following remarks by Mr. Ruskin, taken from 
it, constitute my second extract: 


“The highest art in all kinds is that which conveys 
the most truth, and the best ornamentation possible 
would be the painting of interior walls with frescoes 
by Titian, representing perfect humanity in color, and 
the sculpture of exterior walls by Phidias, represent- 
ing perfect humanity in form. Titian and Phidias are 
precisely alike in their conception and treatment of 
nature—everlasting standards of the right. Beneath 
ornamentation such as men like these could bestow 
falls in various rank, according to its subordination to 
vulgar uses or inferior places, what is commonly con- 
ceived as ornamental ari. The lower its office and 
the less tractable its material, the less of nature it 
should contain, until a zigzag becomes the best orna- 
ment for the hem of a robe, and a mosaic of colored 
glass the best design for a colored window. But all 
these forms of lower art are to be conventional only 
because they are subordinate; not because conven- 
tionalism is in itself a good or desirable thing. All 


It will be es-| 


The | 


| the reason assigned was that the ornamen- 


| tation indicated that an ori 
| 


ginal imitation 
of forms—some natural, others of European 
| design—had been departed from till the sig- 
|nificance of the forms had been lost. Of 
| course the argument really proved a prog- 
ress in art among the Ashantees, and a fine 
perception of the laws that must govern all 
work upon gold. But it is of great impor- 
tance that no one should confuse convention- 
alism in the decorative flower or other form 
| with conventionalism in the use of them in 
any house or on any object. The houses of 
|the millions are indeed conventionally dec- 
orated now, and they are ugly; the indi- 


| vidual taste will convert the commonplace 


forms and colors into individual expression, 
|as his soul has previously transmuted the 
commonplace clay into a physiognomy like 
and unlike all others. 

But it were a serious error to suppose 
that the words “ conventional,” “heraldic,” 
| “decorative,” etc., employed to express those 
| eumasuantel forms which are derived with- 
| out being copied from nature, really express 
|the significance of those forms. They do 


|represent the spirit of nature. In the ex- 
growth of 





| tract with which I conclude the 
such flowers and forms in a fairer field is 
|most subtly described. It is from the best 


right conventionalism is a wise acceptance of, and | existing work on the genesis and evolution 


compliance with, conditions of restraint or inferiority. | o¢ the decorative arts, Mr. Scott’s History 
It may be inferiority of our knowledge or power, as in : ? 


the art of a semi-savage nation, or restraint by reason | @"@ Practice of the Fine and Ornamen tal Arts, 
of material, as in the way the glass-painter should re- | now used as a manual and official prize- 
strict himself to transparent hue, and a sculptor deny | book at the South Kensington School of De- 





himself the eyelash and the film of flowing hair which 
he can not cut in marble. But in all cases whatever 
right conventionalism is either a wise acceptance of an 
inferior place, or a noble display of power under ae- 
cepted limitation ; it is not an improvement of natural 
form into something better or purer than nature her- 
self. 

“Now this great and most precious principle may 
be compromised in two quite opposite ways. It is 
compromised on one side when men suppose that the 


degradation of the natural form, which fits it for some | 


subordinate place, is an improvement of it, and that a 


black profile on a red ground, because it is proper for | 


a water-jug, is therefore an idealization of humanity, 
and nobler art than a picture by Titian. And it is 
compromised equally gravely on the opposite side 
when men refuse to submit to the limitation of mate- 
rial and the fitnesses of office, when they try to produce 
finished pictures in colored glass, or substitute the in- 
considerate imitation of natural objects for the per- 
fectness of adapted and disciplined design.” 


I was much struck on a recent occasion 


with an illustration of how little the prin- | 


ciples thus explained by Mr. Ruskin are un- 
derstood even among the learned. It was 


at the Anthropological Society, where ar- | 


cheologists, antiquarians, metallurgists, and 
experts of various kinds were examining a 
collection of specimens of the gold-work of 
the Ashantees. One of the leading authori- 
ties present gave it as his opinion that the 


specimens, though of a fineness which En- | 


glish workmanship could not rival, never- 
theless represented a degradation of art and 


of civilization among the Ashantees; and | 


Vou. L.—No. 295.—4 


“Taste is that faculty by which we distinguish what- 
ever is graceful, noble, just, and lovable in the inti- 
nitely varied appearances about us, and in the works 
of the decorative and imitative arts. The immediate 
impulse in the presence of beauty is to feel and ad- 
mire. When the emotion and the sentiment are strong 
we are compelled to imitate. We can not make oar- 
selves more beautiful physically than Providence has 
decreed, but we wish to see again, to feel again, what 
| caused in us so vivid a pleasure; and we attempt to 
revive the image that charmed us, to re-create those 
parts or qualities in the image that we found admira- 
ble, with or without those other parts or qualities 
| which did not touch us, but which were necessary to 
its existence in a conditional and transitory life. 
| Hence a work original and peculiar to man—a work 

of art.” 
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THE BALLAD OF BREAKNECK. 





““NEKAMA WILL WAIT AS THOU HAST SAID: THE SON OF THE PALE-FAOE CAN NOT LIE.” 


THE sun shines out on the mountain crest ; 
Far down the valley the shadows fall; 
All crimson and gold is the glowing west; 
And wheeling and soaring the eagles call. 
The good ship rides with a filling sail; 
The sailors are calling, “Away! away! 
We must stem the tide ere the north wind fail; 
The night and the breeze brook no delay.” 


The young mate lingers upon the strand 
Near a dusky maiden with flushing cheek ; 
In his broad brown palm he holds her hand, 
And eager and low are the words they speak. 
“Weep not, Nekama; I shall return; 
Wait for me here on the mountain-side ; 
When the woods in their autumn glory burn, 
I shall come again to claim my bride.” 


Slowly the Indian lifts her head; 
Dry is her cheek and clear her eye. 
“Nekama will wait as thou hast said: 
The son of the pale-face can not lie. 
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Seeking thy sails on the stream below, 
Under the shade of the tall pine-tree, 
When the beeches are gold and the sumachs glow 
From the mountain-top I shall watch for thee.” 


The sailors are calling; the broad sails flap; 

From his neck Dirck loosens his great gold chain, 
Flings the gleaming links in Nekama’s lap, 

Then springs to the shallop’s stern again. 
The stout ash bends to the rowers’ will 

Till the small boat reaches the vessel’s side, 
When he turns to Nekama, waiting still, 

Sad, but calm in her savage pride. 


Sails the ship under high Cro’ Nest, 
Wearing and tacking in Martyrs’ Reach, 
While Dirck looks back with a man’s unrest, 
And Nekama lingers upon the beach. 
Fade the sails to a vague white speck ; 
Loom the mountains hazy and tall; 
Dirck watches still from the vessel’s deck, 
And the girl moves not, though the night-dews fall. 


A year has passed, and upon the hills 
Scarlet and russet have faded to brown; 
No sound is heard but the flowing rills; 
The summer’s voices are hushed and gone. 
A late sad crow on a bare beech top 
Caws and swings in an autumn wind; 
The dead leaves fall, and the acorn’s drop 
Breaks the stillness and scares the hind. 


Wrapped in her blanket Nekama stands, 
Scans the horizon with eager eye. 
Late he lingers. She clasps her hands, 
And a sadness dims her wide dark eye. 
Is it a mist o’er the distant shore? 
Look how the maiden’s dusky face 
Glows and brightens! A moment more, 
And the white speck changes, and grows apace. 


“He comes! he comes!” From the wigwams near 
Gather the braves and squaws again; 
The men are decked with arrow and spear, 
And the women of wampum and feathers vain. 
Flecked is the river with light canoes, 
Laden with gifts for the welcome guest; 
The spoils of the chase let him freely choose ; 
Close to the ship are the frail barks pressed. 


Brown and still as a bronze relief, 
Shyly Nekama keeps her place 
Behind her father, the Mohawk chief, 
Who, plumed and tall, with a painted face, 
Grasping a spear in his nervous hand, 
Looking in vain one face to see, 
Turns and utters his proud demand: 
“Direk Brandsen comes not: where lingers he?” 


“Dirck stays in Holland,” the sailors say ; 

“He has wedded a dame of wealth and state; 
He sails no more for many a day— 

God send us all like happy fate!” 
Dark grows the brow of the angered sire: 

Can the white man lie like a Huron knave? 
The eyes of the maiden burn like fire, 

But her mien is steady, her words are brave. 
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“TAKE BACK TO THE TRAITOR HIS GIFT AGAIN.” 


From her bosom she drags the great gold chain; 
Dashed at the captain’s feet it lies: 
“Take back to the traitor his gift again; 
Nekama has learned how a pale-face lies!” 
Proudly she steps to her light canoe; 
Bends her paddle at every stroke; 
The graceful bark o’er the waters flew, 
Nor wist they a woman’s heart had broke. 


Up the mountain Nekama hies; 
Stands in the pine-tree’s shade again ; 

Seans the scene with her wide wild eyes; 
Moans like a creature in mortal pain. 

The dark clouds crowd round the mountain peak ; 
Caws the crow on the bough o’erhead ; 

The great limbs bend, and the branches creak— 
“Ah, why do I live? He is false!” she said. 


A shriek is heard through the gathering storm ; 
A rushing figure darkens the air; 
Out from the cliff springs a slender form, 
And the maiden’s grief lies buried there. 
Towers the gray crag grim and high; 
Drips the blood from its rugged side ; 
Loud and shrill is the eagle’s call 
O’er the muttering wash of the angry tide! 
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But Storm King nods to old Cro’ Nest, 


Where the pine-trees wave and the hoarse crows call, 
Though the Mohawk sleeps ’neath that rocky crest, 
While the leaves on his ruined castles fall. 
To-day on the Hudson sailing by, 
Under the shadow of Breakneck Hill, 
We tell the legend, and heave a sigh, 
Where Nekama’s memory lingers still. 


RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SPARRING. 


HE eventful Tuesday evening having 

_ arrived, and dinner discussed by the se- 
lect fourteen, the company now assembled 
in the drawing-room was the elite of Pedling- 
ton, as Frank had predicted in his note of 
invitation to Mr.Lane. Among the gentle- 
men were the Clerk of the Peace, a very tall, 
portentous man, who seemed to carry his fig- 
urative skeleton about with him in the same 
suit of clothes with his gaunt person, instead 
of leaving it in the traditional closet at home. 
Colloquially, this gentleman was spoken of 
in genteel society as ‘The Peace,” but the 
unvarying perturbation of his aspect had 
induced the wags of Pedlington to call him 
“Peace where there is no peace.” Indeed, 
our elegant acquaintance, Frank Browne, 
was accused of having invented this sarcasm, 
in his wrath at the best appointment in the 
county having gone to the Delavines instead 
of coming into his own firm. This angular 
and unattractive gentleman, besides being 
comfortably padded with five daughters, all 
more or less attractive, was admirably set 
off this evening in contrast with Captain 
Fuller, a knight of Balaklava, and a person 
of genial, inexhaustible simplicity. The cler- 
ical profession was in force, being represent- 
ed by Mr. Ormsby, an honorary canon, and 
a Churchman of the old school; the Rey. 
Cyprian Key, the new rector of the mother 
parish, who belonged to the advanced school 
of Catholic Anglicans ; and a curate of Evan- 
gelical views, attached to the “ dry-dock” 
church, in which Mr. Browne performed his 
exemplary devotions. A potentate darkly 
connected with a great brewing firm, but 
splendidly enriched by the said connection, 
also exhibited his proportions on Mrs. 
Browne’s carpet. A physician in practice, 
a barrister out of practice, a political refu- 
gee, and our young friend Martin of Plum- 
stead Manor completed the list of male 





guests. Some of these gentlemen had wives | 
and daughters, some the former only, one the | 
latter only, others neither. 

Mrs. Browne’s parties, though unassum- 
ing, were always more or less successful, | 
partly owing to some abstruse skill of hers | 
in sorting her guests, partly to her own in- | 
herent qualities as a hostess. Wherever this 


good lady went, envy and malice slunk away, 
and charity broke like a sunbeam on the 
heart. Not that she was enabled by her 
presence in one spot to exorcise those de- 
mons and shed that radiance throughout the 
room; but that by circulating among the 
company the enemy had to keep up a run- 
ning fight, and do mischief only with his 
stern-chasers. 

The party had fallen easily into groups. 
Three intellectual daughters of ‘The Peace” 
engaged the two younger divines and the 
ex-barrister. A fourth occupied the brewer, 
or rather the gentleman obscurely connect- 
ed with malt, who was evidently plotting 
an escape, and directing piteous glances to- 
ward Nelly, who sat in a corner studiously 
contemplating the carpet. Frank flirted ele- 
gantly with the canon’s musical daughter, 
a pale little woman with light hair and a 
white camellia nestling in it. Young Mar- 
tin of Plumstead Manor was being talked 
to by his host, an honor seldom accorded to 
young or old, and in this instance feebly ap- 
preciated ; for Martin fidgeted from foot to 
foot, eying Janet askance as she sat on the 
sofa with Mrs. Ormsby. In front of these 
ladies stood Captain Fuller, talking very loud 
in his artless way, enjoying Martin’s predic- 
ament, thinking he had got the course clear 
of that inevitable “‘ Mr. Lane” for once, and 
resolved to make the most of his opportuni- 
ty. The refugee, a small, sallow, dapper per- 
sonage, with a disproportionately large and 
purple mustache, was conversing fluently in 
French with Miss Lyte, a charming elderly 
lady, with much vivacity of countenance, 
and beautiful hands folded in her lap. 

In the mean time Albert, bald, bland, 
“ white-breasted, like the pard,” but with- 
out the ferocity of that feline performer, hov- 
ered about serenely, dropping a facetious 
pleasantry here, a neatly turned compliment 
there. 

“You're as full of little civilities as a sau- 
sage is of meat,” said Frank, sneering at 
him when they chanced to encounter. “A 
pity no one seems to appreciate you.” 

“ Ah, well,” sighed Albert, with comic res- 
ignation—“ well, virtue is its own reward.” 

“Virtue, and two hundred a year for do- 
ing nothing,” retorted Frank, with acrimony. 

“Excuse me, Frank,” pleaded the gentle 
Albert — “a hundred only while enjoying 
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the amenities of home.” And so speaking, | gest part of it. And certainly they were 
without a touch of perceptible irony in voice | both at Harrow with that scamp! Assured- 
or manner, he turned away from his unfra-| ly Phelps and he were both friends and ri- 
ternal relative, and nursed his own increas- vals in study. Nor does my memory deceive 
ing uneasiness. For Albert’s misgivings had | me in thinking that Fuller and he were ri- 
lately settled into a conviction that Janet | vals at foot-ball or some athletic pastime. 
cared rather too much for Mr. Lane. “ Too | We used to hear so much about him and his 
much, if as yet only a little,” he murmured | affairs before the rupture with Captain Lyte. 


to himself; “ for when Janet begins she will) But our new parson, the Reverend Cyprian 
go on, for good or evil. 





en or earth will stop her. 
Lane ?” 

A hundred times lately, by night and day, 
Albert had pondered on this question. He 
was conscious of, and had at first rebuked 
himself for, a secret and mysterious antag- 
onism to the gentleman in question, whom 
almost every other member of his family 
conspired to honor. His perception of a 
mystery enshrouding Mr. Lane sprang out 
of this repulsion, which lately had grown 


And who is Mr. 


upon Albert in despite of his own will, and | Miss Lyte? 


now partook of the nature of horror. He 
had watched his father and Frank keenly, in 
his covert way, whenever Mr. Lane was pres- 
ent, or when his name was mentioned, to see 
whether any doubt or suspicion about him 
haunted their minds. Latterly he had more 
than once taken advantage of Janet’s ab- 
sence from a room to throw out a hint or 
feeler, but it had met with no response from 
either of these two vigilant and astute men. 
Neither did Mrs. Browne disclose the small- 
est uneasiness, although she undoubtedly 
noticed Janet’s growing preference for the 
stranger. Joan was willing enough now to 
disparage Mr. Lane, to characterize his opin- 
ions as heterodox and dangerous, and him- 
self as a person too reserved about his own 
experiences and antecedents for her taste. 
But Albert was not overwilling to accept 
Joan’s alliance in this quest, for she was 
constantly subject to bitter innuendoes on 
the part of Frank, who declared she had 
practiced her mature arts of conquest on Mr. 
Lane, and had been foiled. Moreover, there 
was so much generosity in Albert’s nature 
that he hesitated to take an angry woman 
into an offensive alliance against a man who 
had done him no wrong, and might prove to 
be wholly undeserving of his suspicions. It 
was strange that on this very evening, when 
Albert thought that Mr. Lane was not to be 
present, he should have wished for his pres- 
ence. In the first place, he was possessed 
with an ardent desire to witness the meet- 
ing between Miss Lyte and Mr. Lane; and 
in the second place, he was apprehensive 
that no such meeting would take place at 
all, and that Mr. Lane would contrive to 
avoid Miss Lyte altogether. 

“Whatever the man’s secret is,” Albert 
reflected—“ whatever Lane’s secret is, Dr. 
Phelps and Captain Fuller are both in it. 
They know his whole history, and are both 
attached strongly to him. That is the stran- 


No power in heay-| Key, was at school with all that set, and 


| Key certainly has not recognized Mr. Lane. 

I have observed him narrowly, and he is a 
;man of transparent integrity. He would 
| certainly cut that fellow’s acquaintance. I 
| heard him say that he accounted a duelist 
a deliberate murderer; and no man of his 
principle could possibly take up with a fel- 
low who had violated the code of hospital- 
ity and betrayed an innocent girl. To Key 

undoubtedly Mr. Lane is Mr. Lane. Oh, 
| what would I give to see him encounter 





She was too fond of her pre- 
cious nephew, and too much cut up at all 
that happened, not to recognize him. Be- 
sides, she has an eagle eye. She always 
looks right into a person, and reads one’s 
thoughts and feelings. She knows as well 
as possible that I am uneasy about Janet, 
and that I am brooding now. I saw her 
glance of inquiry when I passed her. As to 
Mr. Lane, he might even brave it out to her 
face. He is so deep, so impenetrable. I 
would give the world to see him brought 
face to face with her. If he were to look 
preternaturally calm and grave, my suspi- 
cions would be confirmed. And she would 
betray emotion—surprise first, then indig- 
nation. But would she keep his secret? 
Can she possibly forgive him? After all, we 
have only heard one side of the story. We 
may be all wrong. George Baily entertain- 
ed such a deadly hatred of that young man 
that he would not have hesitated to lay tlie 
paint on thick and heavy. 

“But in any case,” Albert continued, “ it 
is too horrible to be true. I am getting 
morbid on the subject. I shudder to think 
of such a mischance. It can not be. Dr. 
Phelps would never have lent himself to 
such a hideous plot.” 

Thus poor Albert walked about among his 
mother’s guests, seeming well at ease and 
lazily contented with every thing, mental- 
ly racked with apprehension, wringing his 
hands and gnashing his teeth with anguish. 

At this point in his reflections he turned 
and found Mr. Lane standing at his elbow, 
greeting the Rev. Cyprian Key, who appeared 
rejoiced at the encounter. Albert’s heart 
sank within him. Captain Fuller visibly 
started and stared, first at Mr. Lane, then at 
Miss Lyte. The rose deepened on Janet’s 
cheek, and Mr. Lane saw this little signal, 
but was not pleased, and turned his eyes 
somewhat sadly away from the young lady. 

Miss Lyte, whom a strange presentiment 
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had warned of danger or of some great sur-| He seemed about to lapse into silence, at 
prise, and who, penetrating Albert’s calm | least to allow the lady to pursue her inquiry 
exterior, had vaguely connected him and his | if she so pleased ; but suddenly, with a hasty 
terrors with the coming mystery, now found | impulse, he added, “ It happens, however, 
herself gazing with unusual intensity at a| that my mother, though the daughter of a 
gentleman who had lately entered the room | cadet branch, did belong to the Devonshire 
without being announced, and who appear- | family ;” which was strictly the case, as per- 
ed so much at home, or so desirous to attract | haps the lady already knew. But it appear- 
no attention, that he did not seek the host- | ed otherwise from her words. 
ess to make his bow of ceremony. “Tndeed !” she rejoined. “That is very 
With the exception of Mr. Delavine, “The | unusual. Quite a singular oceurrence. Per- 
Peace,” this new-comer was the tallest man | haps by that alliance two branches of the 
in the room; but, unlike that perturbed- | same original stock were reunited.” 
looking functionary, his height appeared to | “T think not,” said the gentleman, calmly, 
be merely incidental to the natural power | but politely. 
and dignity of his presence. Perhaps real| “Well, perhaps not,” Miss Lyte replied. 
dignity of aspect is only attained by those | And she looked at him very significantly, as 
who are free from self-consciousness ; and it | who should say, “You are courageous and 
was probably this entire absence of vanity | true, as of old.” 
or egotism, rather than any positive quality | | His face, during this brief dialogue, was 
of heart, mind, or manner, which gave this | as the face of a flint—calm, cold, hard, and 
grandeur to Mr. Lane’s bearing. Standing! immovable. Yet his eyes, which were dark 
beside Mr. Key he looked gigantic, but that and luminous, were looking into the lady’s 
was only from the force of contrast. His | very soul, and reading every shade of emo- 
appearance would be more appropriately | tion which crossed it. 
compared with that of his friend Captain} Albert was completely mystified now. 
Fuller. If you had met the latter walking | When first her glance lighted upon Mr. Lane, 
alone in a country bridle-path, you would | Miss Lyte’s agitation had confirmed Albert’s 
have been impelled to think, “ What a fine, | most terrible apprehensions. So perfect had 
tall, military-looking man!” Had you met} been her subsequent self-control that he 
Mr. Lane under the same conditions, no in- | thought a closer inspection of Mr. Lane had 
dication of strength, stature, or of the call- | dissipated her previous impression. He was 
ing of the man would have arrested your ob- | | profoundly puzzled, but infinitely relieved, 
servation, yet you would instinctively have | and unburdened his gentle soul with a sigh. 





turned to look after him, and a sense of hav-| Now Hubert comes up, and greets his tu- 
ing encountered a noble and upright man | tor with looks easy to be read. 
would arise in you. “Ts the tea all gone?” the latter asks. 


What tumultuous rout of ideas, emotions, “The tepid water is,” replied Hubert; 
and sentiments chased each other through | “but I will go at once and have some real 
the lady’s brain as she gazed at this person | tea brewed for you. And you come into the 
it is impossible to conjecture. After a few |morning-room presently and have it in 
moments of surprised hesitation, a flash of | peace. How tired youlook!” And the boy 
certainty thrilled through her whole nature ; | lingered for a few moments, putting his hand 
and in its tremulous wake that indescriba- | affectionately on Mr. Lane’s arm, as he had 
ble confusion or rout took place, and so com- | acquired the habit of doing. “You know, 
pletely occupied her faculties that she con- | Miss Lyte,” he added, “ Mr. Lane is not con- 
tinued to gaze and gaze (Albert watching | tented with working all day in school, but 
her meanwhile), until Mrs. Browne, espying | will go and teach those soldiers and mechan- 
her favorite cavalier, rushed forward to greet | ics up at the night-school of an evening, in- 
him, and then turned, bringing the bronzed | stead of going out to dinner and enjoying 
Barbarossa to be introduced to the lady who | himself.” Then he took himself off to look 
had already honored him with so much no- | after the “real tea” for his weary friend. 
tice. “Mr. Lane is of so little use in the world,” 

She was quite herself again by the time | said Mrs. Browne, with her sweet smile, 
the ceremony was performed. But then, | “that he is trying to kill himself with work.” 
probably with a secret purpose, she tres-| “Most men would die very hard if work 
passed the limits of strict propriety by re- | killed them,” he argued. 
peating the name, and looking with keen| “We should spend and be spent in a good 
scrutiny at the gentleman. cause,” said Miss Lyte; “ but young people 

“Lane? Lane?” she reiterated; and again, | fancy their strength inexhaustible, and are 
“Lane? Lane? Lane? Let me see. Earl | tempted to overtask it.” 
of Sandilands’s family name. Devonshire; “That is what I tell Albert,” said Frank, 
family, is it not, Mr. Lane ?” stopping in front of the lady; “he should 

“My ancestors on the father’s side,” re- | think of us and spare our feelings, and not 
plied he, “have been men of Kent as far back | wear himself out prematurely, as Lane is do- 
as I can trace them.” ing, who has no one to lament him.” 
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“Frank ought to have been a soldier,” | 
sister Joan here chimed in. “A gentleman | 
who lives in a glass house, and yet has the | 
courage to throw stones, might lead a forlorn | 
hope.” 

Frank, languidly turning his eye for a 
moment from Joan to Mr. Lane, repeated the 
last two words with aggravating calmness. 

“‘ Forlorn — hope,” he sighed, and passed 
on, with a derisive smile. 

Joan would provoke these passages of arms, 
and always suffered in consequence. There 
was such a malignant significance in Frank’s 
action that she even feared Mr. Lane himself 
would see her secret wound. 

“But you don’t call me a fanciful young 
person,” that gentleman quietly resumed, 
answering Miss Lyte’s last observation. “I 
am really twenty-nine years old, and having 
parted with youth and faney when I was 
nineteen, feel now at least forty-nine.” 

“You certainly look older than you are,” 
added Miss Lyte, speaking abstractedly and 
somewhat nervously ; for though his face re- 
mained rigid, she could feel his steady, pen- 
etrating gaze, which not only seemed to her 
to read her perplexity, but to pity it. 





Then he went to his tea, and she sat quite 
still, half awed by him, and wholly interest- 
ed in him; and hearing as in a dream Joan's 
querulous voice, saying, “ We have never 
heard Mr. Lane speak so much of himself in 
all the two years or more of our acquaint- 
ance with him.” 

“ Perhaps, my dear,” replied Mrs. Browne, 
“he is more communicative with gentle- 
men than with ladies. I have never heard 
Frank or Hubert notice any reserve on his 
part. But we must remember that a person 
who thinks and does so much for others is 
less likely to talk about himself than a self- 
ish person is.” 

The Reverend Cyprian found the object of 
these remarks regaling himself with “real 
tea” in a small room, apart. 

“You have not come up to the Rectory to 
spend a friendly evening with me yet,” he 
said. 

“You have not called upon me, I think,” 
Mr. Lane replied, with a quaint smile. 

“ But you are not waiting for that, I know. 
How could I have the face to go and leave 
cards at the Abbey when I know you are at 
the school? I would have dropped in often 
after even-song, though, only I have seen 
you walk out of church as if you wished to 
be alone.” 

The reader should understand that mat- 
ters were undergoing rapid changes in the 
mother parish of Pedlington. A surpliced 
choir and choral services had been organ- 
ized by the new rector; and Mr. Lane now 
generally availed himself of the daily even- 





ing service to spend twenty-five minutes in 
devotion after his day’s work. Mr. Key was | 
waiting till a friend of his own should be at | 
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liberty to join him, and as yet had no per- 
manent assistance in his parish work, which 
was very severe; so that both had the same 
excuse of fatigue to plead. 

“The fact is,” Mr. Lane continued, “I am 
generally so weary of an evening that I am 
fit society for no one but myself. I revive 
a little after midnight, and my best hours 
are the small hours of the morning, which I 
must spend alone, as all the world is asleep 
then.” 

“Would it not rest your mind of an even- 
ing,” Key asked, “to have some one to talk 
to? I quite long sometimes to hurry out 
of church after you and come over to your 
rooms for an hour.” 

“Then pray do so in future, or rather I 
will wait in the nave for you when I am 
going to be alone and at leisure. You know 
I have the English composition class twice 
a week at my den of an evening.” 

“When one is alone,” urged Key, return- 
ing to that subject, “one thinks. There is 
so much to think about! And nothing fa- 
tigues the mind so much as solitary think- 
ing.” 

“T seldom think,” Mr. Lane rejoined. “I 
muse. Except in the face of a difficulty ; 
and then thinking seldom helps me out of 


| it.” 


Now Mr. Key’s deep-set gray eyes glisten- 
ed with delight, and he showed all his splen- 
did white teeth triumphantly. “Ah!” he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Thisis what Protestantism, and 
your so-called liberalism, have brought you 
to.” 

“How so?” Mr. Lane asked, quite pleased 
with the other’s enthusiasm, and smiling at 
his warmth. 

“You liberals,” explained the Catholic, 
“expect to think your own way out of a dif- 
ficulty, like a solitary swimmer trying to 
save himself. But you have no land in view 
—no land, my friend.” And again he showed 
his teeth in triumph. 

“JT beg your pardon,” the other replied, 
thoughtfully. ‘When I am in a practical 
difficulty, the land which I have in view is 
the right thing to be done—right, in short. 
If the difficulty is an intellectual one, I have 
the truth in view. But being able to do 
right, or to find truth, is another thing. You 
may have land in view, and not be able to 
reach it.” 

“But what land is there without bound- 
aries?” urged the divine. “And how can 
there be any rule of Right or any Truth, ex- 
cept within the limits of Sound Doctrine ?” 

“What is sound doctrine?” the layman 
asked, quite sincerely. 

“¢What is truth ? quoth Pontius Pilate,” 
replied the parson. ‘“ But to answer you as 
the time serves, Sound Doctrine is the coast- 
line of Right and Truth. All beyond it is 
deep sea, and full of dangers.” 

“T shall be sincerely glad to make a land- 




















fall in your company, at a more convenient 
season,” said the shipwrecked mariner, smil- 
ing gravely. And at that moment a depu- 
tation of ladies came to carry the reverend 
pilot off to the piano, while the other re- 
mained alone, helping himself to another 
cup of tea, and musing upon what had been 
said, wondering at the boldness and assur- 
ance of the youthful divine. 

Although for argument’s sake he had ad- 
mitted the terms “ Protestant” and “ liber- 
al,” really his own mind was moving slowly 


but surely in the direction indicated by | 
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Shall the heart of a man bar its adaman- 
tine doors, and stop its ears with wax, that 
it hear not the beating of those gentle fin- 
gers without, and suffuse itself with its own 
darkness, and burrow deep down into the 
cold arid earth, and there grovel for death, 
dark death, the final pang, the parting throe, 
to end its loveless agony ? 

We must leave Mr. Lane’s course of action 
|in this trying emergence “to develop it- 
| self,” as the newspaper writers say, in the 
| next chapter. 


——< 


Key. Liberty of thought was assuming in | 


his eyes the guise of license. The moral lim- | 


its to this liberty seemed to recede farther 
and farther into space. It might and did 


lead men to infidelity and despair. He | 
yearned for some repose from its fluctua- 


tions, some authority for Truth, some abso- 
lute Right. 

That such are to be found by every man 
for himself in the sacred records Mr. Lane 
no longer believed. Upon that assertion 
arose an indiscriminate conflict of creeds. 
Catholic, Calvinist, and Unitarian each finds 
his truth there. All three can not be the 
truth, as all differ. How is an inquirer to 
choose, unless one can show his authority, the 
others none ? 

To a man’s mind traveling over the dis- 
puted ground in this way evidence is not 
wanting of a commission given to a certain 
Body, and a promise that it should be guided 
into all spiritual truth, and that the truth 
should abide with it forever. He also finds 
on record warnings against usurpation of 
the authority vested in this Body or Church. 
Such was the case at the present time with 
Mr. Lane. That truth should be manifold 
or elastic was an idea wholly incompatible 
with the temper of his mind. 

* * * * * * 

The rustle of a silken dress broke his rev- 
erie. Lifting up his fiery dark eyes, they 
encountered eyes of heavenly blue. A bea- 
tific vision indeed! Light, life, love. Light 
to the darkened heart. Life, warm, palpi- 
tating, generous life, to that living death, 
that hopeless brooding on “the days that 
are no more.” Love, young, fresh, fair, and 
sweet, at whose very approach the heart’s 
ice breaks up and melts, and living fountains 
gush forth to fertilize the arid soil. Love 
knocking at the door of a weary, solitary 
heart; standing humbly without, a suppli- 
ant, waiting for admittance. And love in 
what form, what guise? The ideal of a 
lifetime become real. Every element of 
beauty, grace, and sweetness fused into one 
masterpiece. The absolute climax of na- 
ture’s handiwork. The lily and rose wed- 
ded in human form, with sapphire windows 
to the longing soul within, and crowned as 
Queen of Beauty with a diadem of fleecy 
gold. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOOKING NICE. 


WE left Mr. Lane disturbed as to his rev- 
erie by the rustle of a silken dress. His 
mind had been occupied with one of those 
| great vexed questions which have agitated 

the intellectual world at least from the days 
of Wycliffe till now. Who shall say how 
much of this mental fermentation is not a 
mere anodyne instinctively sought and ea- 
gerly drank to allay the craving of empty 
hearts? Such a proposition is far too pro- 
found to be more than delicately hinted at 
in the progress of our narrative. Suffice it 
to say that, meeting the gentle, hesitating 
gaze of a pair of deep blue eyes, Mr. Lane’s 
dark splendid eyes were suffused with a light 
which is not that of the intellect, and in his 
heart arose a gentle murmur which stilled 
the thunders of polemic controversy. 
| The young lady was blushing, not unnat- 
urally, at finding herself quite unsupported, 
and apparently intruding upon the solitude 
of a grave gentleman, who sought the seclu- 
sion of this deserted room, and solaced his 
weary soul with tea. A slight tremor pass- 
ed over her lips, as though she would fain 
have excused herself for being there. Yet 
such an excuse, if spoken, would have been 
the mere shadow of a conventionalism ; for 
she felt, and trembled all over at that sense, 
that her very presence was a joy to this man. 
| Janet’s dress was of black. gauze over some 
thin black silk. Her only ornaments were 
a rude necklace and crucifix of Irish bog- 
wood, and two hair-pins or skewers of the 
same fabric. ‘ Simplex munditiis.” This sim- 
plicity was not devoid of art. And if my 
fair reader will recall the image of some sur- 
passingly fair and lovely girl (perchance her- 
self) attired in such a robe of subdued black. 
her memory will supply my lack of deserip- 
tive power. The cumbrons dull black beads, 
too, aided in setting off her small round neck 
and white bosom. The large black knobs 
of the pins also appeared to nestle furtively 
amidst the clusters of glistening hair, which, 
denselv massed behind, and growing low on 
her forehead, sat like a crown of fretted gold 
and amber upon her dainty head. 
As her eyelids fell before his glance he 
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noticed for the first time how her dark, deli- | 
cate eyebrows contrasted with the fair skin 
and golden hair, and how the lids of those | 
eloquent eyes were fringed with long dark 
lashes. 

It was a silent téte-d-téte. Neither he nor 
she uttered a syllable. Nor did he attempt 
to rise and offer her a seat. Nor did she ex- 
pect him todoso. Nor was she conscious of 
any embarrassment in this silence. Follow- 
ing or urged by some blind impulse, she had 
sought him thus. During all those hours 
which had intervened since her conversation | 
with Frank at his toilet one idea had pos- 
sessed her mind: it was that Mr. Lane’s 
heart was void and sad, and that she would 
command his admiration, and so win the 
right to fill and solace it. 

I challenge any fair criticism to denounce 
this idea, to asperse this resolution of hers. | 
The idea was founded in purest charity. | 
The resolution was entirely noble and self- 
sacrificing. This man before whom she 
stood trembling, waiting for his heart to 
pronounce her sentence, had nothing which | 
the world covets to bestow upon her—nei- 
ther fame nor position, rank nor wealth. 
Only she thought him one of nature’s true 
nobility, sad because of manifold bitter ex- 
periences, and because of the sadness which 
will sink into all noble souls as they study | 
and strive with the evil which prevails | 
around them. Moreover, she thought, and 
wisely thought, that such strong natures, | 
capable of so great devotion to the interests 
of others, are also profoundly tender, and | 
desire (even though they know it not) both | 
to give and to receive an amplitude of love | 
which feebler souls can not fathom. To 
supply this great want to the man before 
her—this man whom she already esteemed 
great in all but the world’s recognition—to | 
help him with her love, with her whole soul, 
and even with her little fortune, if such pet- 
ty aid would be accepted, to march triumph- 
ant over all obstacles, to attain the summit 
of human success, and, far above all this, to 
be happy, was her desire. And with her to | 
desire strongly was to resolve. 

So there she stood, a sweet, silent suppli- | 
ant, with downcast lids and palpitating | 
breast, waiting to know whether her beauty | 
and devotion were enough, to hear from his | 
lips or see in his eyes a token of approval, 
of acceptance. 

But he remained silent, toying with his | 
tea-spoon, and looking up at her, half dazzled | 
by her beauty, half saddened by his own se- 
clusion, his own doom of living or dying un- | 
blessed with such a bride, unable to receive 
so bounteous a gift. 

Then Nelly came fluttering in, a little 
fleecy cloud of white tulle and sky-blue rib- | 
bons, seeking Janet, she said, and surprised | 
to find Mr. Lane there. But as she had} 
found him, she would tell him how Frank 


had been disparaging her. And, after all, 
she was Janet’s favorite sister, and knew 
that Mr. Lane did not quite detest or despise 
her. Thus the sly damsel implied a superior 
regard on his part for Janet, and believed in 
her heart that the grave man loved her pe- 
culiar sister, though she thought him too 
proud and solemn to acknowledge himself a 
captive in Love’s triumph. Pretending not 
to understand her brother’s French, she ask- 
ed Mr. Lane to explain “ bien vue ;” and he, sup- 
posing that she must understand it, replied, 
evasively, that it was something men cared 
a great deal too much about. He couldn’t 
answer for the fair sex, but fancied vaguely 
that Mrs. Grundy was even more terrible to 
them. 

“T don’t think J care much about her,” 
said Janet. 

Looking at her again, Mr. Lane saw in her 
eye a flash of defiance, and recognizing that 
she had indeed the very courage in which 
he thought most of her sex to be deficient, 
admired this doubtful quality in her who al- 
ready seemed so admirable. But again he 
refrained from addressing her, and asked why 
Frank was so severe upon Nelly, who replied, 
penitently, that she was denounced as a flirt. 

“You never flirt with me,” said Mr. Lane, 
simply. 

“ And am I bien vue with you ?” she asked. 

“Tt seems to me that you are so with ev- 
ery one,” he answered, vaguely. 

“And not me?” asked Janet, piqued into 
attracting some little attention to herself, 
and wholly regardless of grammatical pro- 
prieties. 

“But you are indifferent on the subject,” 
he answered, renewing that glance of ap- 
proval with which he had greeted her defi- 
ance of Dame Grundy. 

It was evident to him, though Janet had 
many admirers, and was, indeed, destined to 
have more devotees among the ruder sex 
than Nelly, that the latter young lady was 
already the favorite among ladies. And he 
knew that those who are careless of pleasing 
seldom become popular. 

But this thought, isolating Janet, as it 
were, from the rest of the world, or rather 
from her natural allies, seemed to set her 
apart for him. Again he regarded her, un- 
consciously recognizing in his expression 
her singular beauty. A portion of his satis- 
faction escaped in this unguarded moment, 
and penetrated to Janet’s heart, which thrill- 
ed with delight. Her face kindled anew 
with conscious victory. The little pearly 
teeth glistened between the opening lips. 
Under the long dark lashes again the blue 
lights flashed, and through those windows 


| Mr. Lane saw clearly the joy within her. 


“T don’t care whether they like me or not,” 
she said. 

They looked at each other silently again ; 
and it must be admitted, though he paid her 
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no spoken compliment, nor even uttered a 
word of approval, that his eyes expressed 
the admiration which welled up from all the 
secret and suppressed sources of his nature. 
Nelly watched them curiously meanwhile ; 
and Mr. Lane, recovering himself as if from 
some ecstasy, and rising from his chair, asked 
if they should return to the drawing-room, 
which they at once proceeded to do. 

The Reverend Cyprian was singing a wild 
song, fraught with melancholy. It was 
Schubert’s Wanderer. Janet felt rather than 
saw that the shadow of sadness had again 
fallen upon Mr. Lane. She thought of a 
mysterious phrase which Albert had recent- 
ly used when speaking to her about Mr. 
Lane. It was something about experiences | 
unlike those of other men having in all like- | 
lihood been the cause of his peculiarity. 
She had been indignant at the time, not 
thinking Albert worthy to discuss one so 
greatly his superior. But her own generous 
sympathy for him told her own heart that 
she did really hold Mr. Lane more needful 
of sympathy than other men, and did con- 
sider his experience both past and present | 
as setting him apart, in a measure, from his | 
fellows. 

Being now called upon to take her turn at 
the piano, which Janet sincerely dreaded, 
though knowing it inevitable, she passed | 
over all those classical sonatas, fugues, and | 
symphonies which alone were deemed worthy 
of Mr. Key’s attention, and selected Home, | 
sweet Home. Simple Janet! She knew this 
air to be a favorite with Mr. Lane, and lit- 
tle thought how terrible to his severe taste 
her Thalbergian version of it might be. She | 
thought to charm away his melancholy; 
and he stood by her, like a warrior under 
fire. As she descended toward the end of 
the second page, a swarthy, sinewy hand, 
scarred with two old cuts, passed from her 
left side above the music, and turned the | 
leaf. She knew the “ old hand,” as she eall- 
ed it to herself. Well she knew the two an- | 
cient scars, which looked as if they might | 
have been inflicted while it was still uncer- | 
tain whether her spirit was to be accommo- | 
dated with its present fair tabernacle or with | 
some lump of hoydenish clay. He was at | 
her side, listening to, admiring, perhaps lov- | 
ing her. There is something quaint and al-| 
most sad in her romantic worship of this | 
grave man who was neither rich, noble, fa- | 


“old hand,” and the heart which she knew 
would be given unreservedly before it ever 
would clasp a woman to his breast. 

She played on, as in a dream. But the 
music, such as it was, required not only all 
her skill but close attention, for a wizard’s 
pen had transformed the homely ballad into 
bewildering mazes and tortuous zigzag stair- 
cases, in the rapid descent of one of which 
the fair pianiste stumbled and—broke down. 

“Bravo!” eried Captain Fuller, coming 
gallantly tothe rescue. ‘ Capit’ly executed, 
‘pon my word! Awfully difficult thing! 
Every body who plays it goes a cropper 
there. Arabella Goddard did once at St. 
James’s Hall. It’s inevitable.” 

Mr. Key also urged her pleasantly to re- 
newed efforts; and Mr. Lane said, quietly, 
“ Come, you don’t care what they think about 
you.” So the young lady again plunged 
into the vortex, and came out at the grand 
jinale with considerable éclat. 

“ Really,” said Miss Lyte to her hostess, 
“an ill-natured person might think Janet 
had failed intentionally. It attracts so 
much sympathy from the gentlemen.” 

And Mrs. Browne replied, smiling, but 





| with a little sigh, “She cares too little what 


most people think about her ; but I am sur- 
prised at her not taking more pains when 
Mr. Lane was listening.” 

“Ts he a severe critic, then?” the guest 
inquired. 

“No; but we all like to be au mieux before 
Mr. Lane.” And Mrs. Browne emphasized 
the word “all,” as if she would imply that 
what was true of them all was especially 
true of Janet in this instance. 

Shortly afterward Miss Lyte was convers- 
ing with her old acquaintance, Captain Ful- 
ler, and asking him about Watermead and 
the various members of his family, when 
she turned upon him suddenly, and said, 
“Does not Mr. Lane remind you a Jittle of 
one who used to be a friend of yours in old 
days ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, speaking in a lower 
tone than usual, but with much warmth; 
“very much, and very often, of one of the 
truest friends and best fellows I ever knew.” 

“Still?” she inquired, in a scarcely audi- 
ble murmur, but looking at him more in- 
tently. 

“ Still and always,” he replied, returning 
her look steadily. “ But I see much less of 








mous, handsome, nor young. At least two Lane than I could wish, for I was not here 
other men, at this very moment in the room, | in his vacation ; and he lives so far from the 
would give their right hands for one such | dép6t, and is always so heavily engaged, 
look as she had just lavished on Mr. Lane. | that one can seldom get hold of him.” 

As Frank truly said, there was no alliance| “Is he very gay, then?” the lady asked. 
to which she might not aspire. Rich, young, She seemed to take a peculiar interest in 
coy as a March snow-flake, accomplished, | Mr. Lane. 

not ill-bred, and surpassingly beautiful, she; ‘Oh no,” said Fuller; “he seldom goes 
seemed as if cunningly contrived by art and | out to parties, even to houses where he is 
nature only to be seen and loved. Yet she quite at home. I mean heavily engaged 
aspired to nothing but that brown, sinewy ‘with his various kinds of work and the serv- 
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ices he is always rendering to some one or | ble longing. He told himself that it was so. 
other. He has only dined once at the bar-| And this admission was their doom of sepa- 
racks ; and two or three times, when I have | ration. 
looked him up of an evening, I have found 4 ? ¢ ° * * 
him so tired and preoceupied that the only| Janet went up to her room and locked the 
friendly thing to be done was to go away|door. Out came the big black hair-pins, 
and leave him to his solitary pipe.” and down came the golden canopy of tress- 
“Does he smoke much ?” the lady asked. |es. Again the gentle girl sat alone before 
“ Never has a pipe out of his mouth when | her mirror, seeing herself only, and herself 
he is alone.” as she now trusted she seemed in the eyes 
Again turning suddenly upon the captain, | of one other. ‘ He does admire me,” she 
and using the name by which she had been | murmured softly to herself; “he does care 
wont to call him in boyhood, Miss Lyte said, | for me.” And again, as all the various ob- 
‘Robert, which of those two pretty girls do | jections to these two propositions rose and 
you admire?” And so saying, she indicated | were disposed of by recent evidence, she in- 
Janet and Nelly with a glance. sisted to herself, “‘He does admire me; he 
The gentleman only turned his eyes for a does care for me.” 
moment toward Janet, lowered them to Miss That which had been to her formerly a 
Lyte’s face, and then to the ground. source of grief and humiliation now began 
“T thought so,” she murmured. “And | to give her exquisite delight: that he had 
Janet ?” often been to the house, but seldom spoken 
Again the gallant soldier raised his eyes; | to her singly, or appeared to take much no- 
but this time turned them in the direction | tice of her, though to others he could talk 
of Mr. Lane, who appeared to have fallen an | without reserve. Even to-night he had paid 
unwilling captive into the snares of an intel- | her no compliment. “And yet—and yet,” 
lectual young lady. she thought, “I could see in his eyes what 
“These are revelations !” said Miss Lyte, | he would not say. It came there in his own 
although Captain Fuller had uttered not a | despite; I know it did. And he was stand- 
word in answer to her last two questions. | ing close by my side, and felt for me, and 
Then she asked, abruptly, “When are you | understood what a dreadful thing it was to 
going to join your new regiment in India?” | break down like that when he was looking 
And he answered, “ I might as well go to- | on.” 
morrow as to stay here for twenty years.” | Over the shame, despair, and struggle of 
When Mr. Lane came to bid his hostess | that terrible moment her mind ran back with 
good-night, he started imperceptibly at the dramatic vividness, and over the victory, the 
sight of this benevolent lady who had shown | joy which had succeeded to the anguish. 
so much interest in him. He had entirely | Looking defiantly at her own pretty reflec- 
forgotten her presence, but managed to con- | tion in the glass, she said, “J don’t care. I 
ceal his emotion, and to make her a stately | shall break down ’f Ilike.” And she nodded 
bow, again regarding her with that calm | defiance at her double. 
scrutiny which caused her to feel that he| Then her thought ran on in the former 
could read her thoughts without betraying | groove. “ Why is he always so strangely 
his own. reserved in his manner to me? And why 
Nelly and Janet each gave him a hand at | won’t he ask me for his poor dear old gamp? 
the drawing-room door. What harm could | Frank says he is too proud to marry a girl 
there be in gazing at flowers? And if one | with money, because he is poor. And J say 
blossom be divinely beautiful and of subtlest | he is too brave to flirt, or even to encourage 
fragrance, is danger lurking among its rosy | poor little me, if he does not intend to mar- 
petals? Must the beholder shun that which |ry. But he might take just a little more 
is so fair, so sweet—reject that which offers | notice, and be a little kind, especially when 
to satisfy all the occult yearnings of a hun-|I look particularly nice, without exactly 
gry soul? Strangely near to happiness a/ flirting. Perhaps—perhaps—”’ And the 
man is perhaps drawn when it is about to| maiden peered through the fleecy tresses 
pass forever out of his reach. A verdant | which veiled her face, and smiled at her sem- 
glen, watered with crystal fountains; the | blance in the glass; for Hope told a flatter- 
air filled with the cooing of doves and soft | ing tale. “ Perhaps he thinks me very pret- 
whispering of trembling leaves; the ground | ty indeed, and if he were to take much no- 
a very couch of yielding moss: such an oasis | tice he might begin to grow fond of me. 
hovers for a few brief moments in the mirage | Perhaps already he finds that he cares for 
of the mind, and swiftly disappears, when | me a little, or more than a little. Perhaps 
before, behind, and all around the wayfarer, | he is afraid that he should find out he loves 
parched and weary, extend the arid sands | me some fine day.” 
of life, the homeless, trackless desert. With jealousy of any living rival Janet 
As Mr. Lane took this fair girl’s hand in| was not troubled. She felt quite sure that 
his, strong Love overbore him. In his heart | he had looked with favor on no other girl in 
he yielded. He desired her with unuttera-|Pedlington. “He is not a man of many fan- 
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cies,” she thought. “When he loves, it will | 
be once and forever.” 

From childhood her whim had been to love | 
some maiden knight—to win a lover who| 
should love for the first time in loving her. 


be conjectured that the windows were open, 
so that a glimpse of the interior would have 
been possible from without, this was jealous- 
ly obstructed by projecting sun-shade blinds, 





reinforced with Venetian shutters, which in 


For wealth or station she cared little. A} their turn were supported by diaphanous 
man of innate nobility was her ideal. The} drapery of virgin white. At the back of this 


more mature in years he might be, the great- | enchanted castle, commanded by the bay- 
er her triumph would be, as resistance to love windows of the little morning-room and of 
would have grown part of such a man’s na-| sundry bowers sacred to maiden occupancy, 
ture. To her apprehension Mr. Lane had| was a charming little garden, like a pre- 
embodied this visionary hero at their first | Raphaelite picture, or the quadrangle of a 
meeting on the river. All subsequent ac- 


Moorish house. It was long, narrow, exqui- 
quaintance and report had confirmed the | sitely kept, with a lawn like green Genoa 
truth of her divination. | velvet, a path like majolica porcelain, flow- 

Now for a moment a cruel pang shot across | er beds like the pattern on a new Brussels 
the joy which filled her heart. She remem-| carpet (only brighter), an acacia-tree like 
bered the profound sadness of Mr. Lane’s face, | 


one in the foreground of a Watteau picture, 
clouding all too soon the look of admiration | a fernery in the corner, a pear-tree at the 
which he could not control. 


Could the in-| end, and all inclosed with a high red brick 
terpretation to this lie in that strange phrase | wall geometrically decorated with cherry, 
which he made use of when refusing to dine! greengage, apricot, and peach trees. But 
here to-day, “An old engagement holds me ?” | neither Watteau, Millais, nor Mulready could 
No, no; he meant no more than he said. He | have done justice to the group which formed 
was unable to come to dinner, because he | the life of this charming picture when Mr. 
had promised to go and teach those poor| Browne and his quiver of arrows were dot- 
dirty creatures at the Ragged School. ted about the lawn on a still summer even- 
“Could he have loved once and forever?” | ing, or when the tea-table was laid under 
Her wish was father to the thought which | the acacia, and only a favored guest or two 
answered this question. ‘No; he had nev-| were admitted to the simple festivity. 
er loved. That heart was too lofty. No} Also at this approach to Pedlington a 
woman had conquered it. But I, poor lit-| skillful nursery-man and florist exhibited 
tle me, whom he does admire, whom he does | his seductive wares. Thither Mr. Lane had 
care for already, I will climb up into it, and | been wont to resort for the purchase and ex- 
dwell there, and be at rest.” change of roots, bulbs, and what not, for he 
At length Janet took Mr. Lane’s large} was cunning in the cultivation of early tu- 
green gingham umbra out of her cupboard, | lips, hyacinths, and the rarer orchids; and 
laid it gently on the floor, and stepped over | though pursuing the art of floriculture him- 
it into bed. This was her little allegory. | self only on the smallest scale, found many 
She called it the threshold of his heart. occasions for visiting Mr. Burgeon’s green- 
houses and forcing sheds. It happened also 
that Janet Browne had a whimsical fancy 
for the florist, whose acquaintance she cul- 
tivated with more skill than her flowers, 
which were perpetually suffering from blight, 
: | mildew, or other infirmity, and exhibited a 
On the day after Mrs. Browne’s party Mr. | general tendency to leave off blossoming as 
Lane left two cards at the house, one for the | soon as she had arranged them nicely on her 
hostess and one for Miss Lyte, after which | window-sill and begun to enjoy their lux- 
for the remainder of the school half year he | uriance. 
avoided that part of the town; and Martin| Even now, when cruel winter chilled with 
vainly endeavored to divert his tutor’s at-| its icy breath the produce of field and gar- 
tention from the classics to social esthetics. | den, Janet would pervade the domain of 
Mr. Browne’s house, too, was situated in a| Mr. Burgeon, half sad, half sanguine. She 
pleasant quarter, or rather suburb, of the | would have a crimson camellia. She liked 
town, lying in wait with its three pretty | to wear a bud of that plant in her black 
green doors (one for the office, one for the| crape bonnet. Janet detested your French 
house, and one for the kitchen), and their | make-believe flowers. We might just as 
bright little brass knockers representing | well have painted wooden pears and peaches 
Cupids, to catch bucolical clients, or rustic | for dessert, and blown egg-shells for break- 
hearts, or country vegetables and dairy prod- | fast, she said, as sham flowers for ornament. 
uce, as the case might be. The front of the| But then her camellia chronically displayed 
house, which gave immediately on to the} that infirmity about blossoming,.and had to 
foot-path, was closely curtained from profane | be changed, and Mr. Burgeon was “a dear 
eyes, like the ladies’ apartments in a Turk-/| old thing,” and so good-natured! So she 
ish palace. Even in summer, when it might | went again and again, each time getting a 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
POPERY. 
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“THIS NOBLE FERN WAS PROOURED AT NO SLIGHT ost.” 


plant full of bud and promise in exchange | 
for her denuded one. But only Nelly knew | 
that the little green sprig which Janet wore 
in bosom or bonnet with her crimson flower | 
was daintily cut from her own Osmunda 
Regalia, and that this noble fern was pro- 
cured at no slight cost of wheedling and en- 
treaty from the obdurate Burgeon, who had 
taken it from a gentleman in exchange for a 
valuable Brazilian orchis, the Osmunda Re- 
galia being almost as rare in Kent as the; 
Black Swan. 

Yet no trace of the gentleman in question 
could she discern at Burgeon’s, though many 
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a time she would look wistfully back as she 
left that resort, or in vain hasten her steps 
as she went thither. She abstracted that 
mute card which he had left for Mrs. Browne 
from the papier-maché tray. It bore in a 
corner a legend (in manuscript), “The Ab- 
bey.” Not that there was any occasion to 
tell Janet where he lived. But she liked the 
scrap of his handwriting, and somehow with 
it in her hand felt nearer to him in his sol- 
itude. And she too was alone. When you 
have set your heart upon one person, and 
given its treasure to him, you are alone with- 
out him, though all the world is around you. 











Alone without him even when he can not 
come: how much more so when he will not; 
when day succeeds to day, and each day of 
hope deferred is followed by a night of 


heart-sickness! Albert had given his three 
days’ notice to Janet, and abandoned the 
early walk now. He would go with her no 
longer. Some suspicion was preying upon 
Albert’s cloudy, mystical spirit. At first 
she pitied him, and tried to comfort him. 
But soon an instinct whispered to her that 
he suspected and dreaded the man whom 
she loved. So poor Albert became odious 
to her. Comfort him? He was tormenting 
her with his timorous, ominous face. She 
became so nervously affected by Albert’s si- 
lent doubts that his presence grew almost 
insupportable to her. She shuddered if by 
chance he touched her. And yet poor Al- 
bert loved her honestly and tenderly, and 
would have borne some slight suffering will- 
ingly to do her service. But this mental | 
torture was horrible, and did her no service. 
Albert would have gone to Mr. Lane and 
spoken his mind frankly if he had only 
dared. Once he tried to resolve. But it | 
was beyond his strength. He dreaded Mr. 
Lane too much to confront him with a de- 
clared suspicion. Not that he thought the 
man would actually set upon him and do 
him a bodily harm. He could not define 
his fears, but acknowledged to himself that | 
he dared not do this thing. 

One morning Janet desperately set out for | 
her walk alone. A keen wind was blowing | 
from the north, and before she had gone | 
many yards she was struggling with the 
blast and a pelting storm of hail. Poor Jan- | 
et had no umbrella with her, and probably 
could not have held one over her if she had. | 
She kept on her way bravely, right down the 
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walked up to the Rectory before dusk, and 
found the Reverend Cyprian putting the 
final touches to his sermon. The parsonage 
was a large costly house, the new rector a 
small and very thrifty man. He occupied 
the library only, which served him asa study, 
and his invalid sister who kept house for him 
as a reception-room. The divine’s corner 
was parted from the larger area of the apart- 
ment by a folding screen. An air of medi- 
wval religion pervaded his section. A large 
colored transparency covered the window, 
and was lit from without by a last level ray 
of the setting sun. In the centre, against a 
sky of Syrian blue, sat the Blessed Virgin, 
represented as a young and beautiful girl, 
under a lofty vine-twined canopy. She ap- 
peared rapt in contemplation ; on either side 
of her stood a white lily and a distaff, and 
written underneath, ‘“‘EGo FLos CAMPI, ET 
LittuM CONVALLIUM.” Mr. Key worked at 
a table in a recess, lit by a wax taper in a 
brass candlestick. In another recess a col- 
ored statuette of the Virgin Mother and In- 


fant Saviour stood, and above this hung a 


veiled cracifix between two very tall candles. 
The ecclesiastic was delighted at Mr. 
Lane’s friendly intrusion. And though his 


| manner was light and joyous, his keen eyes 


detected that shadow of suffering never long 
absent from Mr. Lane’s face when in repose, 
and which certainly had darkened during 
the last few days. 

“How jolly of you to come!” he said. 
“Do you know I have been afraid to come 
to you? I am ridiculously timid, and you 
are such a formidable man. And then I 
kuow I was impudent to you the other 
I called you a radical. But you 
have forgiven me, have you not ?” 

“Tf you talk about timidity and forgive- 


High Street, where two or three clerks or | ness I shall get nervous too,” said Mr. Lane, 
shop-men, wrestling through the wind and | “ because I may offend you before long. And 
sleet to their early labors, encountered her, | I should not come to you if I thought you 
and turned, wondering at her. She was too | censorious. But excuse me. I want to look 
fragile, too elegant, and, in the passing | at this book.” 

glimpse they caught of her, too beautiful to| Whereupon Mr. Lane affected to read, in 
be out alone at such an hour and in such | order to give his host time to finish the hom- 
weather. But on she went, heedless of their | ily upon which he was engaged. Presently, 
looks, their wonder, their pity. For the | hearing a movement behind the screen, he 
sympathy of one only she cared; and as she | went forward, and found the lady of the 
turned out of the broad street to follow the | house there, with whom he conversed quiet- 
terrace which skirted the cliff, that man | ly till her brother appeared. 

came in her footsteps down the High Street,| “Now what shall we have?” said the Rev- 
but turned in the other direction down Corn | erend Cyprian, who offered music to a friend 
Lane toward the school. So she battled on | as naturally as a farmer would offer his guest 
alone, with the storm and the solitude with- | meat and drink—“ something racy?” And 
in her and without, and made her lonely cir- he looked at Mr. Lane with a peculiar ex- 
cuit, and reached home wet, weary, and too | pression of interest; then, without waiting 
late for breakfast. But Mr. Lane had dis- for an answer, addressed his sister. ‘Agnes, 





continued his practice of taking the cliff 
road to the school, and, as we have seen, 
had gone to his daily work by the other 
route. 

On the Saturday afternoon which followed 
the Tuesday of Mrs. Browne’s party Mr. Lane 





my dear,” he said, “ you two look sad.” And 
sitting down at the piano, he played the mu- 
sic of The Vale of Rest. 

“Again, Cyprian, and again,” she said, 
when he left off. So he complied with her 
request. Then, wheeling round on the stool, 
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he looked fixedly at Mr. Lane, who for some 
reason did not seem as self-pussessed this 
evening as he usually did. 

Mr. Key still looking at him with those 
insatiable inquiring gray eyes, Mr. Lane re- 
turned the look sadly, and, unable to repress 
a sigh, said, “ ‘It hath a dying fall. ” 

“Yes, that is just it,” Key replied, nodding 
his head in agreement with what was said, 
but in some slight depreciation of the music. 
Then walking silently behind his screen to 
a harmonium, he struck out the grand old 
music of the Dies Ire, now and again burst- 
ing into song as the spirit of the hymn stirred 
the chords within him. Miss Key trembled 
and shed tears. She was evidently too weak 
and sensitive to bear it without excessive 
emotion, or else she was one of those whose 
emotions lie so near the surface as to be ever 
running over. But Mr. Lane thought the 
former to be her case. 

He rose and stirred the fire, seeing that 
the lady shivered, and asking her to rise, 
moved her chair nearer to it. Then, as he| 
stood with an elbow on one end of the man- 
tel-piece, Key joined them, and said to Mr. 
Lane, “ How weary you look! You seem to 
have grown older since I saw you last.” 

“The holidays are not far off,’ Mr. Lane 
replied. 

“Where do you intend to spend them ?” 
Key asked. 

“The tirst fortnight or three weeks in my 
den,” said Mr. Lane. “ After that I am go- 
ing to Oxford. I suppose you know my time 
here has drawn to a close ?” 

“No, I did not,” Key answered. “But if 
you think an English degree worth having 
in addition to your German ones, I am glad 
to hear that you are able to go up at once, 
and that you have chosen Oxford. I am a 
Cambridge man, but I must admit there is | 
more vital religion and more vivid intellect- 
ual life at Oxford. I trust it will not always | 
be so.” 

“You have done a good honest stroke of 
work here,” the parson resumed, after a 
pause. “TI find that a thoroughly healthy, | 
vigorous tone prevails among the boys, and | 
the school is well set upon its legs. Besides 
which, Phelps is a host in himself. You know | 
he and I were school-fellows. I always had | 
the most profound respect for him.” 

As Mr. Lane remained silent, Mr. Key | 
seemed to let his fancy wander to the past. | 
His sister had just risen and left the seenn. | 
He now spoke again: “For him, and for a| 
great friend and rival of his at Harrow, one 
Bedford Lyte.” 

Still Mr. Lane stood, with one foot on the | 
bar of the fender and one elbow on the end | 
of the mantel-shelf, gazing into the fire with | 
apparent abstraction. | 

“All the boys venerated them,” Key con- | 








tinued. “We called them.‘Gemini.’ They | 


were our gods, present, visible, obvious. 
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And, like Castor and Pollux at the Battle of 
the Lake, they fought the school’s battle fo; 
us once together, coming unexpectedly on the 
scene when we were being worsted and some 
of us terribly mauled by a host of roughs. 
But the name ‘Gemini’ had a facetious en- 
tendre too, because they happened to be sin- 
gularly unlike each other in externals. 
Phelps, as you know, is dark and thin, 
while poor Lyte had auburn hair and a very 
fair skin.” ; 

Again the parson stopped, and now looked 
curiously at the set, immovable lineaments 
and attitude of Mr. Lane, who still gazed 
steadfastly into the fire ; but finding that the 
other paused, asked, “‘ Why do you say ‘ poor 
Lyte?” 

“T will tell you presently,” Key resumed. 
“But, do you know, I think that as a boy 
you must have singularly resembled Bed- 
ford Lyte. Another person would not think 
80, perhaps, because your beard is so enor- 
mously thick, and your whole expression so 
rigid. Pray excuse me. I don’t mean to be 
rude. But I can feel, I know, that you have 
suffered much before your face and figure be- 
came what they are. 

“He was a splendid fellow, a noble fellow, 
I do now believe, speaking in the sight of 
God, though he fell terribly, awfully. I 
fear the story told of him is substantially 
true. A young lady was abducted from his 
guardian’s house, a sister of the Mr. George 
Baily who married the second Miss Browne— 
But why should I sicken you with a horrible 
story about a man whom you never heard of 
before ?” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Lane, speaking gently, 
but with a tone of authority—“ go on, Key. 
What have you heard ?” 

A strange question this! almost implying 
that this man was behind the scenes, and 


| knew all, and desired to hear what account 


had been currently reported! The divine 
also noticed that his interlocutor called him 
“ Key” in a familiar tone, as if they had 
been long acquainted. The large room, 
dimly lighted by the fitful flaring of the 
fire, seemed to reel. The form of this 
strange, stern man loomed larger than it 
actually was in the dubious light. A phan- 
tom dance of Phelps and Bedford Lyte and 
poor Eleanor Baily and Sir Thomas Balbry 
and this Mr. Lane, all involved in mystery 
and crime, careered through the parson’s ex- 
cited brain. He could have screamed aloud 
in the weird frenzy which took possession 
of his mind. But remembering his sacred 
calling, and that whatever might have hap- 
pened, whatever revelation was to take 
place, he must now have a distinct part to 
play, a dignified position to maintain, he 
controlled himself with a strong effort, and 
went on with the story. 

“The report is that after having the 
home, the only home, of his boyhood in Mr. 
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Baily’s house, and having received much | 
kindness from the old man, Lyte took this | 
young lady (an only daughter) away from all 
the holy associations of her childhood, that he | 
ruined her, and then deserted her. A more | 
fearful story, Lane, I never repeated; but | 
you have almost commanded me to go on.” | 

“Pray go on,” Mr. Lane urged, somewhat | 
impatiently. 

“ A baronet, Sir Thomas Balbry, was mixed | 
up in this affair, I do not know quite how, at 
first. But he perished. Some say that he 
tried to rescue the girl, and that Lyte mur- 
dered him. Others that Lyte killed him in 
aduel. I see little difference myself.” | 

“ Who say all this?” the man standing by | 
the fire sternly asked, with difficulty re- 
pressing a movement of impatience, and | 
forcing his words to come out calmly from | 
between his fierce jaws. “ Who say all | 
this?” he repeated, for Key was too awe- | 
struck to talk glibly. At length the latter | 
answered, slowly: 

“Every one who dares breathe his name. | 
But the facts are known, Lane. They are 
beyond dispute. The lady disappeared, and 
has never been seen since. The man is dead, 
and the baronetey extinct. I think Mrs. 
George Baily, the poor girl’s sister, is the 
only person in the secret, and so is likely to 
be the chief source of the report.” 

Now Mr. Lane turned his eyes directly on 
those of Mr. Key, and the divine was fasci- 
nated by his earnest, steadfast gaze. 

“Do you remember,” Mr. Lane asked, 
slowly, as if he were working out a problem 
in his own mind, and trying to recall half- 
forgotten circumstances—“ do you remember 
the licking that Lyte gave that fellow at 
Harrow ?” 

Key was in a world of phantoms now. 
Past and present, fact and fancy, were con- 
founding each other in his mind. Strange 
surmises started into being, and suddenly 
were gone, giving place to others. 

“T do remember it,” he replied, presently. 
“No one who saw it could forget it. I wish 
I could. I have never seen a fight since. 
There was something awful in the dogged 
persistence of Baily and in the cruel, fero- 
cious severity of Lyte. The whole scene 
presents itself vividly to my imagination 
sometimes, when I have been hearing some 
dreadful story; and blood seems to dance 
before my eyes when I think of Balbry’s 
death, and the fate of that poor girl.” 

A short pause ensued, after which Key 
asked, “But how can you know any thing 
about it?” 

Mr. Lane, still keéping his eyes fixed on 
Key, and standing perfectly immovable, said, 
“T am Bedford Lyte.” 

The parson sat transfixed, with the palm of 
one hand on each thigh, staring at the other, 
and repeating his words like an automaton, 
“T am Bedford Lyte, I am Bedford Lyte.” 

Vor. L.—No. 295.—5 











He was utterly surprised and confounded 
by these few words. This man before him, 
this Mr. Lane, a master of the endowed 
Grammar School in the parish over which 
he had recently been placed, a man respect- 
ed by parents and beloved by boys, had 
commanded Key’s hearty admiration as one 
of those men who work their own way in 
the world, and who often attain to eminence 
in after-life owing to the maturity of mind 
and character attained in their laborious 
progress. He had recognized Lane as a gen- 
tleman at once, and recently Frank Browne 
had told him that their friend was of a good 
family, and not without what are called “ ex- 
pectations” in the future. But these facts 
did not unsettle his former opinion of Mr. 
Lane’s present position or circumstances. 
He had either directly or indirectly been 
given to understand that his new friend had 
been educated in Germany, and had advanced 
himself to some professional dignity in the 
place of his pupilage before Phelps had of- 
fered him the mastership at Pedlington. 

The ecclesiastic had also, as a school-boy 
at Harrow, known Bedford Lyte, and during 
four or five years of that enthusiastic por- 
tion of his life had been accustomed to re- 
gard that person as a hero. At school 
Phelps and Lyte, Castor and Pollux at one 
time, were Ajax and Hector at another. 
Their rivalry had been a contest of consum- 
mate interest to the armies of which they 
were the champions. While Key was still 
at school Lyte had left with a brilliant repu- 
tation, and was reckoned in prospect a Dou- 
ble-first at Oxford. Shortly afterward he 
dropped mysteriously out of his little world, 
and his place knew him no more. Time 
wore on. Key graduated at Cambridge, 
and was ordained to the curacy of a parish 
in the weald of Kent. There he formed an 
acquaintance with a family who had lived in 
Pedlington, and were on visiting terms both 
with the Brownes and with the late Captain 
Lyte, R.N. From this source he had heard 
how his old school-fellow had been disinher- 
ited by the captain, and how two of Mr. 
Browne’s daughters had become heiresses. 
The rumor of Eleanor Baily’s disgrace and 
Balbry’s violent death also came to Mr. Key’s 
ears, and the name of Bedford Lyte was con- 
nected with these horrors. 

Now on a sudden he was called upon to 
make one man of these two men so wholly 
dissimilar in antecedents and repute, yet so 
like, for as he gazed at his companion, the 
brow and eyes of the boy Lyte became more 
manifest in those of Mr. Lane. Mr. Key also 
fancied that something familiar in Lane’s 
manner of speaking had struck him from 
the first. 

“A strange acqfaintance !” he thought to 
himself, without as yet speaking, and then 
took himself to task for want of sympathy. 
“Not acquaintance merely,” he continued : 
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“he was my friend once. Still he bears the 
image of my Maker, my Redeemer. This 
man has sinned and suffered. He has en- 
dured and labored. He has stumbled terri- 
bly, but not fallen. He is bruised and sore. 
My office shall succor him, and I will be his 
friend. Let the Levite pass on on the other 
side.” 

But the bell was now sounding for even- 
song, and the parson went his way, still leav- 
ing Mr. Lane by his friendly hearth. After 
an hour’s absence he returned, and taking a 
Common Prayer book, opened it at the com- 
munion service, and read aloud from the 
rubric as follows: “If there be any who 
can not quiet his own conscience, but re- 
quireth further comfort or counsel, let him 
come to me and open his grief, that he may 
receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the qui- 
eting of his conscience and the avoiding of 
all scruple and doubtfulness.” 

Closing the book, he looked earnestly at 
Mr. Lane, and said, ‘‘ When does the school 
break up ?” 

“On the 17th.” 

“This is the 11th,” pursued Key. “You 
might prepare yourself for the Sacrament of 
Penance before the 17th.” 

“Ts it really a sacrament?” Mr. Lane 
asked. 

“ Assuredly.” 

Then Mr. Lane gently directed Key’s at- 
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| tention to a certain passage in the Church 
Catechism which states that there are “two 
| Sacraments only, as generally necessary to 
salvation.” 

“T did not say,” added this astute theolo- 
| gian, “that penance was generally necessary, 
| But oftentimes, I think. And always help- 
| ful in the solitude of the inner life.” 

Mr. Lane said nothing ; so the divine re- 
sumed : 

“The inner life is to many of us a dreary 
solitude, my friend. You have been fight- 
ing on bravely single-handed. But the ene- 
my is legion.” 

“True,” replied Mr. Lane, accepting Key's 
proffered hand, and closing his nervous fin- 
gers upon it with an iron grip— true; but 
| I must take time to think about it.” 

“Take time,” the priest answered ; “and 
| pray that your judgment may be guided in 
| this and all things. But however you de- 
cide, let you and me see much of each other 
in the vacation.” 

Then Mr. Key, having early duties on the 
Sunday, retired to rest. And Mr. Lane, re- 
| turning without an umbrella through a pelt- 
|ing storm, sat down cold and wet by the 
dying embers of his fire. There he ponder- 
ed deeply, and consumed tobacco moodily, 
till the dull gray Sabbath morning, ushered 
in with biting blasts and driving rain, dawn- 
ed upon a world of conflict and controversy 
and remorse. 














PINE-BARRENS. 


ABROAD upon the Barrens, the Florida Pine-Barrens, 
Where all thé winds of heaven come to gambol wild and free, 


With none to watch their races 
Look up with wonder as they 


Abroad upon the Barrens, how wide the mighty heavens! 
A thousand times more sky above than hangs o’er any town, 


For nothing breaks its clearness 


From zenith to horizon line far rounding bluely down. 


Abroad upon the Barrens the Southern pine-tree ripens 
Its spicy cones in plumy green that swayeth soft on high; 


Not closely set in vistas like its 


But each alone in feathery grace against the tropic sky. 


Abroad upon the Barrens the saw-palmetto reddens 


The ground with arméd ranks 
They kneel and pray to Heaven 


Their long green knives in readiness, bold outlaws of the wood. 


Abroad upon the Barrens the idle water glistens 
In little pools whose shallow sands shine silvery within; 
O happy pools! no duty do ye know save simple beauty; 
Ye care not for the harvest-time, ye neither toil nor spin. 


Abroad upon th® Barrens the care-worn soul awakens 
From brooding on the long hard paths its weary feet have trod: 
How little seem earth’s sorrows, 
How broad and free the Barrens lie, how very near to God! 





save the flowers whose little faces 
rush across from sea to sea. 


in the farness or the nearness, 


sober Northern sisters, 


that firm for centuries have stood ; 
that their sins may be forgiven, 





how far off the lost to-morrows, 
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UNITED STATES PATENT-OFFIO£, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


MECHANICAL PROGRESS,—I. 

T is no common century. Compared 

with its predecessors, it appears rather 

as a contrast than a development. It is not 

easy to state its relation to the past in terms 

of progression, since it may be said to have 

leaped into existence, and an adequate state- 

ment describes radical changes rather than 
evolution. 

The search for the “lost arts” is an agree- 
able literary and scientific ramble, with 
nooks containing treasures which well re- 
ward the explorer; but one’s eyes must be 
sadly out of focus if the distant, laborious 
ingenuities of remote ages are more distinct 
in the field of vision than the majestic works 
of the present. A locomotive is a more preg- 
nant fact than a pyramid or a sculptured 
cavern. The subject is one to which it is 
not possible to do full justice, even in a vol- 
ume, either by a general sketch or by par- 
ticular instances. We purpose to take a 
rapid preliminary survey of the field of me- 
chanical activity, and then to devote the 
principal portion of our space to details re- 
specting a few prominent subjects, thereby 
enabling the reader to form a judgment from 
the sum of the parts, instead of a superficial 
estimate from a cursory glance at the mul- 
titudinous whole. 

The inquiry, whether it proceed by a gen- 
eral survey or by investigation of detached 
portions, will reveal the following facts: 

1. No nation has had exclusive concern in 
the production of any one class of inven- 
tions, and yet we need not go beyond the 
area of the English-speaking nations to 
make a thorough exhibit of the mechanical 
progress of the period under review. 

2. Nations allied by ties of blood and simi- 
larities of tone, temper, taste, and opportu- 
nity develop in parallel lines which continu- 
ally inosculate. This is well illustrated in 
the tools and methods of the machine-shop. 


| England and America are rich in coal and 
iron, have the same incentives to industry, 
land the machines of each are largely the 
| growth of successive improvements from the 
respective nations, in each of which a host 
| of inventors are laboring at the solution of 
| the same problems.* 

3. Peculiar conditions of peoples, even of 
the same race, elicit distinct varieties of 
tools and methods. This diversity is exem- 
plified in the appliances used in America for 
subduing the wilderness and cultivating 
| lately cleared land, as compared with the 
| husbandry implements of Britain. 
| Our people in the colonial period were 
| generally engaged in husbandry, lumbering, 
trading, hunting, and fishing. The exports 
were grain, meat, naval stores, tobacco, and 
pelts. But few mechanic arts were carried on 
systematically, except ship-building. Car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, and tanning were 
regular trades. In the cities other indus- 
tries engaged attention, but in the country 
the clothes, hats, and shoes of the people 
and the harness of the horses were made by 
the people at their houses in the winter or 
in seasons of inclement weather. 

There were some other industries in a few 
favored localities—some paper mills in Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania, some cloth 
mills at Boston and Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Beaver hats were made in a few 
places; linen, at a settlement near Boston; 
glass was manufactured in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire; the hand card, the 
spinning-wheel, and the loom constituted 
almost always a part of the furnishing of 
country houses. 

The roads were bad, the equipages clum- 





* It is our purpose in this series to treat of American 
progress in the various fields of activity. But in this 
field of Mechanical Progress, as in some others, it is 
plainly impossible to exclude what has been accom- 
plished by other nations.—Ep, Harrrr. 
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sy, a8 they were, indeed, in England at that | 
time. Twenty-four gentlemen’s carriages 
were owned in Philadelphia in 1761. Coun- 
try squires and patricians rode in their 
coaches and four, or even six, when the jour- 
ney was long or the season unpropitious. 
Postilions and outriders were the acme of 
style. Judge Reed, of Pennsylvania, import- 
ed a skillful “whip” for his four-in-hand. 
The country wagons and the agricultural im- 
plements were rude and ineffective. Carts, 
plows, and hoes were made by the country 
mechanic of such material as he could pro- 
cure, little metal being used in either. | 
Strips of iron made by hammering out old 
horseshoes were the facings of the wooden 
mould-boarcs of plows. The laws of England | 
had rigorously maintained the dependence 
of the provinces, forbidding all important 
works in iron, and the war found the people 
unprepared to supply their sudden needs. 
The war was to a large degree fought by 
men in homespun and hunting shirts, armed 
with the frontiers-man’s trusty rifle. 

When peace rendered possible commercial | 
and mechanical enterprise, a new era dawn- | 
ed. Many things which the colonists had 
cheerfully imported from the mother coun- | 
try began to be made at home, and many | 
industries which had been repressed by law 
to keep the colonies subordinate and de- 
pendent began to be developed. In 1787 
the first cotton mill in America was built at 
Beverly, Massachusetts. In 1789 Samuel 
Slater introduced the Arkwright system of 
mill spinning. The exportation of machin- 
ery from England was successfully prevent- 
ed, and Slater was obliged to make the card- | 
ing, drawing, roving, and spinning mechan- | 
ism from memory. In 1783 Oliver Evans | 
had introduced his improvements in grain 
mills, and a few years afterward his st -am- | 
engine—the first double-acting high-press- 
ure steam-engine on record. In 1785 Rum- 
sey, and in 1784 Fitch, had their boats on 
the Potomac and Delaware respectively. In 
1787 Jacob Perkins had his nail-cutting ma- 
chines and dies for coin. In 1793 Whitney’s 
cotton-gin, and in 1797 Whittemore’s card- 
sticking machine, came to the help of the 
cotton interest. Other inventions followed 
in rapid succession. 

The progress above noted occurred within 
fifteen years after the treaty of peace. It 
is doubtful whether on the 4th of July, 1776, 
there were more than two steam-engines in 
the thirteen colonies, one at Passaic, New 
Jersey, the other in Philadelphia. The New- 
comen engine was as yet only partially sup- 

*planted by the Watt, and offered but mod- 
erate inducements for any purpose except 
pumping water from copper and lead mines, 
whose rich ores paid for the wasteful use of 
wood or coal. 

The great advance in machinery, and es- 


| yet was not. 
| . . * . . 
|} comen was pumping in some few mines in 





pecially our own active part in it, is very re- 
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cent. Persons yet alive remember the first 
crossing of the Atlantic by a steamboat, the 
Savannah. Those yet in the prime of life 
recollect the opening of the first railway 
to passenger traffic. Horatio Allen drove 
the first locomotive which was imported. 
Thus the century under consideration, from 
a mechanical point of view, is most readily 
segregated from its predecessors. It is not 
saying too much to assert that at its com- 
mencement the coal ‘of England was scarce- 
ly valued except for household uses. As to 
the coal of America, its extent and its util- 
ity were not even suspected. Machinery as 
The steam-engine of New- 


England. This engine condehsed its steam 
in the cylinder beneath the piston, cooling 
the cylinder at each stroke, and using the 
condensation of the steam as a means of 
producing a partial vacuum, in order to ob- 
tain the value of the atmospheric pressure 
above the piston. The duty or-valuable ef- 
fect of the Newcomen engine in 1769 was 





NEWOOMEN’S STEAM-ENGINE. 


5,500,000 pounds of water raised one foot 
high by one bushel of Welsh coal. Watt’s 
inventions were made between the years 
1769 and 1784, and before the year 1800 the 
duty of the Cornish engine was quadrupled ; 
by 1840 it was again quadrupled. Watt add- 
ed to the steam-engine the separate condenser 
and the air-pump. By the former he avoided 


| the cooling of the cylinder before each ef- 


fective stroke of the piston; by the latter 
he made the vacuum more perfect. He sub- 
sequently made the additions of the parallel 
motion, of the steam-jacket to the cylinder, and 
of the cylinder cover, and made the steam act 
positively against the piston, instead of 
merely using it to produce a vacuum. Aft- 
erward he made the engine double acting, 
that is, used pressure of steam on the sides 
of the piston alternately ; then he increased 
the strength of the parts, the rapidity of the 
stroke, and the pressure of the steam. Coal, 
the black slave, had been chained below from 
time immemorial, and Watt contrived a way 
of setting him to work. Up to this period 
there had been scarcely any progress; after 
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it hosts of inventions crowd upon [7 
the scene and clamor for notice. { 
The Watt period inaugurates the 
century whose progress in the me- 
chanie arts is under considera- 
tion. 

The utilization of coal in the 
production of steam for driving 
machinery is the turning-point in 
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the history of mechanical evolu- 
tion and development, and made 
possible improvements in various 
other directions. 

If there had been no Watt, 
Smeaton, Arkwright, Hargreaves, 
Cartwright, Cort, Murdoch, Whit- 
ney, Trevethick, and Stephenson, 
the victory of Colonel Clive at 
Plassey might not have proved 
the precursor of the occupation of 
the whole of Hindostan. But for 
the machinery which by gradual 
accretions gave to England an in- 














creased power of production more 
than equivalent to the addition 
of a population equal to that of 
China to her industrial forces, the 























farther works of Clive, the vic- 
tories of Hastings, Cornwallis, 
Wellesley, Napier, Hardinge, and 








Gough, would not have occurred, 
and in their places would have 
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been mere raids or desultory expe- 
ditions, half commercial and half 
military, after the first burst of 
and spoliation. 

This accession of labor was in a shape 
more tense and patient than even the en- 
during Chinaman, for its muscles were of 
iron, its food could be dug from the earth, 
and when at last worn out, it could be 


conquest 


worked over again, and had not to be boxed, | 


labeled, and sent back to be deposited near 
the tablets of its ancestors. 

The capacity of the steam-engines of En- 
gland may be otherwise stated. It is esti- 
mated that the great Pyramid of Ghizeh oc- 
cupied the labor of 100,000 men for twenty 
years in the erection alone. The steam- 
engines of England, worked by 36,000 men, 
would raise the same quantity of material 
to the same height in eighteen hours. Thus 


reckoning ten hours to the day, and three | 


hundred working days to the year, three 
thousand pyramids might be erected by the 
steam-power of England in the period occu- 
pied by the builders of that of Ghizeh. 

The multiplication, in the course of years, 
by fiftyfold of the working power of En- 
gland caused such an enormous increase of 
material that privy councils, armies, and 
fleets vied with each other in explorations 
by sea and land. The Northwest Passage, 
which has a literature and a history of its 
own—a history exultant and yet sad—only 
meant a short road to India around one end 


WATT’S DOUBLE-ACTING STEAM-ENGINE, 1769, 


| of that terribly long continent which barred 
Europe from sailing westward to Asia. 

There is no more truthful accessible test 
of the comparative ingenuity of periods in a 
given country than the number of patents 
granted therein. Our national patent sys- 
tem has been in operation only since 1790, 
but that of England is much older. The 
following table gives the numbers of patents 
granted in decades for the two centuries. 

Previous to 1790 patents were granted by 
individual States, as to Fulton, Fitch, Rum- 
sey, Evans, and others. 


F " enitniai 


~ Decade 


wniieg England. | aa England. United States. | 
1680 | 49 1780 297 ea 
|} 1690 | 55 || 1790 512 a ee 
1700 101 || 1800 675 306 | 
| 1710 20 || 1810 936 1,086 | 
| 1720 | 45 || 1920 1,125 1,748 
|| 1730 94 18380 1,533 2,986 | 
1740 48 || 1840 2,710 5,488 
| 1750 | 85 || 1850 4,666 5,942 
| 1760 1860 25,201 23,140 | 
| 1770 221 1870 35,079 | 79,612 | 


The factory system is the growth of the 
century now closing. When Richard Ark- 
| wright was traveling over the hills of Lan- 
| cashire, buying the tresses of the country 
lasses to make wigs, and Hargreaves was 
| working at the rudimentary carding-ma- 
| chine, the artisans of the country worked 
leach in his little shop. The wool-stapler 
dealt out his lots of wool to the carders and 
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spinners, who took it home and returned the 
agreed-upon quality and weight of yarn; to 
another set of workmen the yarn was ap- 
portioned for weaving; other 
finished the work. The same practice pre- 
vailed with the hardware makers and iron- 


mongers ; the nailers of Wolverhampton, the | 


artificers of Birmingham, the cutlers of 
Sheffield, the carpet-weavers of Axminster— 
each received at his house a quota of mate- 
rial such as he or his family could make up 
in a few days, and returned the finished work 
to his employer. It is easy to imagine how 
this may have been managed, for it is only 
within a comparatively few years that the 
business of boot and shoe making has been 
aggregated into factories and performed by 
machinery. 

In the factory the labor-saving machines 
which have superseded the laborious hand 
operations are employed in great numbers 
with comparatively few attendants. 
steam-engine, fed by coal and water, or the 
water-wheel, provides the power required, 


and the duty of the attendant is to supply | 
the constantly recurring need for fresh ma- | 


terials, to mend breaks, or repair faults. In- 
stead of being a mere fashioner of a piece at 
a time, the workman becomes a supervisor 
of nearly automatic machinery, whose appe- 


tite for material he is required to anticipate | 


and satisfy, and whose occasional eccentrici- 
ties it is his duty to correct. 


The development of the cotton manufac- | 


ture furnishes the best and perhaps earliest 
example of the factory system. Arkwright 
appears to have worked at his cotton ma- 
chinery for several years, and in company 
with several partners, who successively fur- 
nished means and then tired of the project, 
before he erected the mill at Nottingham, 
which was worked by horse-power. This 
mill was erected in 1770; another one was 
established in 1771, in which the machinery 
was driven by a water-wheel. So new was 
the idea of employing other than hand or 
foot labor that his spinning-machine was 
long known as the “ water-frame,” and the 
product as the “water-twist.” His other 
improvements were patented in 1775, and 
thus the century starts with Mr. Arkwright 
fresh upon the track, leading in a race the 
success of which has changed the aspect of 
our commercial and social systems. 
Arkwright, in spite of fraudulent tres- 
passers and expensive lawsuits, lived to see 


the perfect triumph of his ingenuity and | 


sedulous care. His suits developed the con- 
ditions and situations which taxed the wis- 
dom of the judges, and elicited the decisions 
and maxims that have given shape to the 


tradesmen | 


The | 
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various branches of invention arrange them- 
selves within the period we are considering 
| —how the rank and file of inventions array 
themselves in battalions, brigades, divis- 
| ions, on one side of the line chronological. 
, Turn we to steam in its original form as a 
pumping engine, or to its subsequent duties 
as a transporting agent on water or on the 
land, or as a driver of machinery ; or, if we 
look abroad to other lines of enterprise and 
industry—the manufacture of cotton and 
wool, the production and manufacture of 
}iron, wood-working machinery, hydraulic 
engineering, the manufacture and applica- 
tions of gas, electricity in its various forms 
and applications, the construction of instru- 
ments of measurement and precision, do- 
mestic machinery—we find that each group 
forms in regimental order within the bounds 
we have indicated. 

This, though unexampled, was not fortu- 
itous; the time was ripe. Yet there was 
but slight indication beforehand of the new 
departure. It was as if by a mysterious im- 
pulse ell started at once, the utilization of 
the buried stores of coal by means of the 
Watt engine being the great fact of the 
new dispensation. 

The field is too great to give even a brief 
| account of each division, and a few must bo 
selected as examples from which the gen- 
| eral progress may be deduced. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


There is no apology needed for beginning 
our review with farming implements. How- 
| ever disinclined a citizen may be to blister 
| his hands by chopping fire-wood or mauling 

rails, he freely admits the respectability of 
| the employment and its ancient fame. Ad- 
| mitting, then, the precedence of the hus- 
bandman, we will first look at the principal 
| agricultural tool—the plow. 

This tool has never outgrown its resem- 
| blance to the forked limb which was first 
| used as a hoe and then asa plow. With 
| Such tools as they could muster, men shaped 

the tough limbs and crotches of trees 
into implements. The forked piece (A) was 
| trimmed and became the hoe (B), a thong 
| binding the handle and blade portions to 
| prevent their splitting apart. We give pic- 
| tures (C) of two ancient Egyptian hoes now 
|in the Berlin Museum. A similar one may 
‘be seen in the Abbott Museum, New York. 
| Two suitable sticks (D) were notched ‘and 
lashed together. Two other resources of a 
people destitute of metal are shown (E, F), 
one, of the South Sea Islanders, the blade 
made of a scapula, the other made of a wal- 
It is shown (G, H, 1) 


| rus tooth on a handle. 





patent system of England and the United | how men made plows from similar mate- 

States. Arkwright v. Nightingale, the King | rials; one limb formed the share, the other 

v. Arkwright, are cases that form the “hard | the beam; or (as in I) one the beam and 

pan” of the Patent Law. the other the handle and sole, with a point 
We shall see how well the facts of the! which forms the share. 
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The actual 
change in the 
plow for more 
than thirty cen- 
turies has been 
but local. The 
greater part of 
the world uses 
a plow much 
like those pic- 
tured on the pal- 
aces of Thebes. 
Those used in 
our colonial pe- 
riod were a very 
slight departure 
from that pat- 
tern. The plow was of wood; it was formed 
of pieces whose shape adapted them to be- 
come parts of the structure. The beam, 
standard, and handles—if the plow had two, 
which was not always the case—were of 
seasoned stuff; the mouid-board was a block 
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RUDE MODERN PLOWS. 

A, an East Indian plow. B,a modern Egyptian plow. 
C,a Mexican plow. D,a Chinese plow. E, an ancient 
British implement, which yet survives in the western 
wilds of Scotland. The latter is pointed with iron, 


and may have been the origin of the bull-tongue plow, | 


more familiar to men of 76 than to the farmer of the 
present day. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE HOE AND THE PLOW, 


of wood which had a winding grain approx- 
| imating the curve required. 

The accompanying figures show a num- 
ber of plows yet used in some foreign coun- 
tries. These differ in no essential respect 
| from plows shown on the tombs of Egypt, the 

vases of Etruria, the bass-reliefs of Greece, 
and the medals of Rome. The plows of the 
south of France, of Spain, of Calabria, 
Greece, Turkey, and Syria are very similar. 

The plow of the past is now utterly aban- 
doned, and we have a new tool of a differ- 
ent material, still, however, preserving the 
peculiar family feature; it will never get 
over the resemblance to that primordial 
limb. 

The plow of 1776 was all of wood except 
the wrought iron share and some bolts and 
nuts whereby the parts were fastened to- 
gether. The standard rose nearly vertical- 
ly, having attached to it the beam and the 
sole-piece. On the nose of the beam hung 
the clevis; the mould-board and share were 
attached to a frame braced between the 
beam and the sole. The wooden mould- 
board was sometimes plated with sheet- 

|iron or by strips made by hammering out 
old horseshoes. A clump of iron shaped 
like a half spear formed the point. It was 
known as a “bull plow,” “ bull-tongue,” or 
“Dbar-share” plow. Two pins in the stand- 
ard formed the handles, and it required the 
strength of a man to manage it. The work 
was slowly and ill performed by cattle. 

The shovel plow, which until lately was 
the principal plow of the South, and is yet 
largely used in furrowing out ground for 
hoed crops, such as corn, cane, and potatoes, 
| and in tending the same, is clearly a deriva- 
| tive from the old crotched stick. 

The order of improvement is about as fol- 
| lows: Some time in the last century a cer- 

tain plow was imported into England, prob- 
ably from Flanders, which had been long 
far in advance of England in gardening and 
| horticulture. Queen Elizabeth used to get 
| salads from Flanders as a change from the 
interminable beef and beer. This imple- 
|ment was known as the Rotherham plow; 
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AMERIOAN PLOW OF 1776. 


but whether the name was a corruption of 
Rotterdam no one knows. It was a very 
tidy implement in shape, but was all of 
wood, with the exception of a sheet-iron 
covering to the working parts. This re- 
quired frequent renewal. James Small, of 
Berwickshire, Scotland, introduced the plow 
(a) with a cast iron mould-board and a 
wrought iron share. His was the first cast 
iron plow. He made the shares also of cast 
iron in 1785. 

Thomas Jefferson from 1788 to 1793 stud- 
ied and experimented to determine the prop- 
er shape of the mould-board to do the work 
effectively and offer the least resistance, 
treating it as consisting of a lifting wedge 
and an upsetting wedge, with an easy con- 
necting curve. 


Newbold, of Burlington, New Jersey, in | 
1797 patented a plow with a mould-board, | 


share, and land-side all cast together. 
Peacock in his patent of 1807 cast his 

plow in three pieces, the point of the colter 

entering a notch in the breast of the share. 


Ransome, of Ipswich, England, in 1803 | 
chilled the cast shares on the under side, so | 


that they might keep sharp by wear. 
Jethro Wood, of Scipio, Cayuga County, 
New York, patented improvements in 1819. 
He made the best and most popular plow (b) 
of its day, and was entitled to much credit 
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which it might be 
cut being a cylinder 
with its axis hori- 
zontal. 

The Howard plow 
shows the favorite 
style of plow in 
England. The long 
stilts give great 
power to the plow- 
man. The wheels 
| determine the depth accurately, except in 
short and sudden rises and hollows. 
| It is impossible here to describe the mi- 
| nor improvements of this implement, great 
as is the sum of their importance—the roll- 
ing colter, the wheel which takes the place 
| of the sliding sole, adaptations for setting 
the plow for depth and for land, to prevent 
clogging, ete. 

Aaron Smith, of England, first made that 
| form of double plow which has a small ad- 
vance share and mould-board to turn over 
| the sod, followed by the usual share and 
| mould-board to invert the furrow-slice, and 
| thus completely bury the surface soil. It is 
now much used in England, and is especial- 
| ly made by Ransome. In the West it is 
| called the double Michigan plow. 

Substitutes for the plow are found in 
spading machines, which aim to do the work 
more in the order of hand spading, which 
is confessedly better than plowing. They 
are not likely to supersede plows. Other 
forms of substitutes are the various cultiva- 
tors, known by the local names of grubbers, 
scarifiers, horse-hoes, etc., their action being 
to drag teeth or small shares through the 
ground to loosen and aerate it, giving it a 
tilth suitable for sowing or planting. They 
}are also used for stirring the ground in 
| the balks between rows of growing plants, 


for skill and enterprise, but lost his fortune | known as hoed crops, such as corn, cane, or 
in developing his invention and defending | potatoes, but the more a man sticks to his 
| cultivator, and the less he bothers with 


his rights. He, however, overestimated the 
extent of novelty in his invention. He 
seems to have thought it the first iron plow. 
Its peculiar merit consisted in the mode of 
securing the cast iron portions together by 
lugs and locking pieces, doing away with 
screw-bolts and much weight, complexity, 
and expense. Wood did more than any oth- 
er person to drive out of use the cumbrous 
contrivances common throughout the coun- 
try, giving a lighter, cheaper, and more ef- 
fective implement. It was the first plow in 
which the parts most exposed to wear could 
be renewed in the field by the substitution 
of cast pieces. 

In 1820 Timothy Pickering, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, first recognized the impor- 
tance of straight transverse lines on the 
mould-board. The shape was such that it 
might be cut from a conical frustum. 

In 1854 the Gibbs plow (c) had its straight 
transverse lines horizontal, the surface from 





PLOws: 1785-1874. 
a,Small’s. b, Wood's. c¢, Gibbs's. 

















the hoe, the better 
will be the result, if 
the amount of the 
planting be large. 

The steam - plow 
has proved a success 
under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Few 
are at work in 
the United States ; 
many hundreds in 
England. A large 
number were sent 
to Egypt, where the 
Khedive is deter- 
mined to be a sec- 
ond Pharaoh on the 
old order announced 
by Joseph, who 
bought the personal property, then the land, 
then the people, and then rented the land to 
them for a fifth of the produce—the same 
share as Solomon received for his vineyard. 

Steam-plows are constructed on several 
principles : 

1. A traction engine dragging plows: this 
is not a success as yet. 

2. A pair of engines on trucks on the sides 
of the field, and dragging gangs of plows 
back and forth, the engines moving a piece 
ahead between each pull. The cut shows a 
modified form with a single engine, endless 
rope, and a traveling truck on the opposite 
side of the field to carry the pulley over 
which the rope runs and returns. 

3. A single engine, and ropes so arranged 
around the field on bearers, known as por- 
ters, as to drag the plow-gang in any re- 
quired direction by suitably changing the 
position of the porters which determine the 
direction of motion of the rope. 

The improvements in seeding machines 
and grain drills have effected a saving of 
seed, more careful planting or sowing, and 
greater economy in labor. 

One hundred years ago our fathers toiled 
in the harvest field with the sickle. In 
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HOWARD WHEEL-PLOW. 


Flanders they had a kind of cradle known 
as the Hainault scythe, but it was unknown 
to English-speaking peoples. The bent 
back, the gathering left arm, and the sweep- 
ing sickle painfully reaped the bunches of 
grain, which were thrown into heaps large 
enough to form gavels for binding. The 
cradle was a great improvement upon the 
sickle, the long and deep-reaching blade 
of the grain scythe, aided by the fingers of 
the cradle, making a progress in the harvest 
field which left the sickle and reaping-hook 
far in the rear. 

The American War of Independence was 
not long over before attempts were made to 
construct machines which would bring into 
use horse labor as a substitute for the severe 
hand-work. 

The reaping machine has attained its 
present degree of completeness after seven- 
ty-five years of persistent effort. General 
attention had been but little directed to the 
subject until the year 1851, when at the 
World’s Fair in London the American ma- 
chines created much excitement, and caused 
the forgotten experiments of half a century 
to be withdrawn from their limboes and ex- 
| hibited to cool the enthusiasm of “ those for- 
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REAPING IN GAUL, FIRST 


cigners.” Experiments in reaping machines 
had been pursued to a much greater extent 
in Britain than in the United States until | 
within a then comparatively recent period ; | 
but the essential features which secured 
success were American. | 
The first reaping machine on record is | 
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TO FOURTH OENTURY A.D. 


|and discharged them into the box of the 
| machine. 

It is a part of our purpose to show the cu- 
mulative character of invention, and also to 
illustrate the fact that nearly the whole aim 
seems to be fixed in a particular direction 
for a long course of years ; then the germ of 


that described by Pliny about a.p. 60, and | the eventual success enters unexpectedly, 

by Palladius some centuries later. It is|and remains unnoticed for a period, after 
| . . . . 

stated by these authors to have been used | which the interest is transferred to the pre- 


in Gaul; the former writer says in the ex- 
tensive plains in that part known as Rhe- 
tia. It consisted of a cart pushed by an ox, 
and having a comb-like bar in front which 


stripped off the ears of the wheat and al- | 


lowed them to fall into the box, while the 
straw remained on the ground. It was 
used in level places, and where the straw 
was not wanted for winter fodder. The im- 
plement has been re-invented after the lapse 
of fourteen centuries, and is now used as a 
“header” for gathering clover seed. 

After this Gallic implement there is a long 
gap, and the first machine, or rather sug- | 


| es ° we eae 
| viously overlooked type, which in its imma- 


| ture form gave little prospect of success. 
For about twoscore years attention was 
| principally directed to revolving cutters or 
|systems of revolving blades. The motion 
| of the cutting apparatus being derived from 
| the rotary motion of the wheels supporting 
the implement, it naturally occurred to con- 
| nect the axle or wheels with a rotary cutter, 
| and later with an oscillating one, which had 
its analogues in the swing of the scythe and 
the reach of the sickle. The first recipro- 
| cating knife was in 1822. 
As to the mode of attaching the horses, it 


gestion, of the moderns is that of Pitt, in | was almost universally deemed necessary to 
1786, which had a cylinder with rows of | hitch them behind the implement, which 


combs or “ripples,” which tore off the ears 
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GLADSTONE’S REAPING MAOHINF, ENGLAND, 1806. 
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| they pushed before them. Up to 1823 but 
four inventors hitched the 
team in front of the imple- 
ment. As soon as this idea 
did occur to inventors, they 
made the horse walk along- 
side the swath cut by the 
knives, constituting what is 
known as the side cut. 

In 1806 Gladstone, of En- 
gland, patented his front-draft 
side-cut revolving-knife ma- 
chine. A segment bar with 


Jingers gathered the grain and 
held the straw while the knife 
cut it, the fingers having the 
function of shear blades. The 
forward draft was also adopt- 
ed by Mann in 1820, and by 
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Ogle, of England, in 
1822, who shows the 
first reciprocating knife 
bar. Itisthe type ofthe 
successful machines, 
but was constructed so 
poorly that its merits 
never became appar- 
ent. It was drawn by 
horses in advance ; the 
cutter bar projected at 
the side, and it had a 
reel to gather the grain 
to the cutter. The machine had a grain 
platform, which was tilted to drop the gavel. 
This was the first dropper. In 1826 Bell 
made a working machine. It was pushed 
before the horse; the grain was cut by knives 
vibrating on pivots. It had a grain reel; the 
grain fell upon an inclined traveling apron, 
which carried it off and delivered it at the 
side. 

In 1828 Samuel Lane, of Maine, combined 
the reaper and the thresher. 

In 1833 Hussey, of Maryland, made the first 
valuable harvester. It had open fingers, 
with the knife reciprocating in the space. 
The open-topped slotted finger was patented 
by Hussey in 1847. The cutter bar was on 
a hinged frame. 

In 1834 M‘Cormick, of Virginia, patented 
his reaper, which, with various improve- 
ments in 1845 and 1847, received a Council 
medal at the London World’s Fair in 1851. 
This machine had a sickle-edged sectional 
knife reciprocated by crank and pitman by 
gear connection to the drive-wheel on which 
the frame rested ; spear-shaped fingers gath- 
ered the grain, which was laid over to the 
cutter by a revolving reel. A divider was 
used on each end of the platform. The 
driver and raker had seats on the ma- 
chine. 








BELL’S REAPING MACHINE, ENGLAND, 1826. 


In 1849 Haines, of Illinois, suspended the 
frame carrying the conveyer, reel, and cut- 
ter to the axles of the bearing-wheels, and 
hinged the frame to the tongue, so that it 
was capable of turning upon its bearings by 
means of a lever to elevate and depress the 
cutter. 

Since 1851 nearly 3000 patents have been 
granted in the United States for harvesters 


| and attachments therefor. 


In the summer of 1855, at a competitive 
trial of reapers, about forty miles from Paris, 
France, three machines were exhibited from 
America, England, and Algiers. The follow- 
ing was the result in a field of oats: the 
American machine cut an acre in twenty- 


| two minutes; the English machine cut an 


acre in sixty-six minutes; the Algerian ma- 
chine cut an acre in seventy-two minutes. 
Some of the subsequent improvements 
may be enumerated as follows: The Sylla 
and Adams patent (1853), having a cutter 
bar hinged to a frame, which is in turn 
hinged to the main frame. This is the prin- 
cipal feature of the “ Aultman and Miller,” 
or “ Buckeye,” harvester. The combined 
rake and reel of the “ Dorsey” machine (1856), 
sweeping in a general horizontal direction 
across the quadrantal platform. The “ Hen- 
derson” rake, on what is known as the 





THE AMERIOAN SELF-RAKING REAPING MACHINE (“‘ CHAMPION” PATTERN). 
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“Wood” machine (1860), having a chain be- 
low the platform, which carries the rake in 
a curved path. The Sieberling “dropper” 
(1861), which is a slatted platform vibrating 
to discharge the gavel. The Whiteley pat- 
ents, which constitute the “ Champion” ma- 
chine of Springfield, Ohio. 

The threshing machine first saw the light 
in 1786. It was invented by Andrew Meikle, 
of Tyningham, East Lothian, Scotland. It 
is true that attempts had been made by 
Menzies in 1732 and Stirling in 1758, but 
they proceeded on a wrong principle, and 
were abandoned. Menzies’s had a series of 
revolving flails, and Stirling’s had a cylinder 
with arms upon a vertical shaft running at 
high velocity. Meikle invented the drum 








MEIKLE’S THRESHING MACHINE, 1786—INTERIOR VIEW. 


with beaters acting upon the grain in the 
sheaf, which was fed between rollers. The 
English improvement was to make the beat- 
ing drum work in a concave known as the 
breasting, the grain and straw being scutch- 
ed and rubbed between the two and carried 
to the shaker, which removed the straw from 
the grain and chaff, a large amount of grain 
also falling through the bars of the concave. 

The American improvement upon this 
consists mainly—besides numerous details 
which secure speed, lightness, and effective- 
ness—in having upon the drum, spikes or 








coming grain for a similar reason. The En- 
glish still adhere to the flat beaters, like 
narrow wings or slats, placed longitudi- 
nally, and with edges projecting outward- 
ly from the drum. The Americans adhere 
to the spiked cylinder. A fair trial be- 
tween the two was had on the farm of Mr. 
Mechi, Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, England, in 
1853. The American machine was opera- 
ted by the two persons who had shipped it 
from the United States; one of them was 
the present writer. The trial was conclu- 
sive. The American machine was driven by 
a portable engine of six horse-power, and 
averaged sixty-four bushels of wheat per 
hour; 448 bushels of barley were threshed 
in six hours, nearly treble the work of the 
English competing machines, and the grain 


| in much cleaner condition. 


The editor of the London Times, Mr. Mow- 
bray Morris, himself witnessed the opera- 
tion, and wrote as follows in an editorial of 
the following day, November 1, 1853: 


“The machine, which is portable, weighs only four- 


| teen hundred-weight, threshes easily, and without 


waste, at the rate of one bushel in forty seconds, and 
turns out the grain perfectly clean and ready for mar- 
ket. It is therefore about twice as light in draught as 
the lightest of our machines of the same description ; 
does as much if not more work than the best of them, 
and, with much less power, dresses the grain, which 
they do not, and can be profitably disposed of at less 
money than our implement-makers charge..,..We 
build threshing-machines strong and dear enough and 
tremendously heavy either to work or to draw. The 
American farmer demands and gets a machine which 
does not ruin him to buy or his horse to pull about, 
which rans on coach and not wagon wheels, and which, 
without breaking the heart of the power that drives it, 
yields the largest and most satisfactory results. Noth- 
ing, therefore, can better illustrate the difference in 
mechanical genius in the two countries than this grain 
separator as compared with its British rivals.” 


It may be mentioned that the apparent 
perversity with which the British retain flat 
beaters instead of the teeth is that in many 


| parts of Britain there is a profitable market 
| for trussed straw; the straw is less broken 
| by the beaters than by the teeth, is in more 





THE AMERIOAN THRESHING MACHINE, 


teeth which pass between fixed spikes on 
the concave; the grain in the straw being 
subjected to a severe beating and rubbing 
action as it passes in a zigzag course be- 
tween the two, being carried by the teeth 
of the drum. The latter is now usually a 
skeleton cylinder of iron bars with sword- 
shaped spikes secured by threaded tangs 
and nuts. The front edges of the spikes 
are rounded and smooth to prevent break- 
ing of the grain; the spikes of the concave 
have smooth edges presented toward the 





unbroken lengths, and trusses more readily 
and handsomely. 

The saving in the operations of husband- 
ry by the use of modern implements and 
methods is equal to one-half the former cost 
of working. By the improved plow, labor 
equivalent to that of one horse in three is 
saved. By means of drills two bushels of 
seed will go as far as three bushels scattered 
broadcast. The plants come up in rows, and 
may be tended by horse-hoes; being in the 
bottoms of little furrows, the ground crum- 
bles down against the plant, which is not so 
readily heaved out by the winter’s frost. The 
reaping machine is a saving of more than 
one-third the labor when it cuts and rakes, 
and will eventually save fully three-fourths 
when it is made to bind automatically, as it 
shortly will be. The threshing machine is 
a saving of two-thirds on the old hand-flail 
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mode. The root-cutters for stock in En- | 


gland, and in some places in the Northern | 


States and Canada, much reduce the labor of 
winter feeding. The saving in the labor of 
handling hay in the field and barn by means 
of horse-rakes and horse hay-forks is equal 
to one-half. With the exception of the 
grain drill, which had a precarious exist- 
ence previous to 1776, all these improve- 
ments have been commenced and brought 
to the present relative perfection within the 
century now closing. 


THE STEAM-ENGINE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 

We have no space for the repetition of 
the history of the steam-engine—to recite 
the toys and experiments of Hero, Da Vinci, 
De Garay, Porta, the mythical De Caus, the 
water-raising apparatus, not engines, of 


Worcester and Savary, and the engine of | kind. 


| 


vance on Captain John Savary’s water ele- 

vator as James Watt’s subsequent improve- 
ment was upon itself. To recite its faults 
and inefficiencies—for it had both—is but 
to recite the inventions of Watt. 

Watt's first patent was taken out in 1769, 


|in conjunction with a Mr. Roebuck, who aft- 





erward retired from the partnership, and 
Watt found an excellent successor to him 
in Matthew Boulton, of Soho, near Birming- 
ham. 

The fame of the steam-engine traveled to 
the English colonies even before the date 
of the invention of Watt, but, for such mills 
as the colonists erected, the water-powers 
on the streams were yet abundantly suffi- 
cient. It is doubtful whether there were 
more than two steam-engines in the colo- 
nies. They were both of the Newcomen 
One was imported in 1736 for the 


Papin, in which steam was first used against | Schuyler copper mines at Passaic, New Jer- 


a piston in a cylinder. 


| sey; the other was built in 1772 by Chris- 


Our century opens with the engine of | | topher Coles, of Philadelphia, for use in a 


Newcomen in action, as shown on page 68. 
This engine had a vertical open-topped cyl- 
inder above the boiler. It had two valves, 
which were operated by hand; one admit- 
ted steam below the piston, which was 
raised by the weight of the pump-rod. The 
steam having filled the space below the pis- 
ton, was then shut off, and the valve of the 
water-injection pipe was opened. The jet 
of water condensed the steam in the cylin- 
der, and produced a partial vacuum therein ; 
the weight of the atmosphere pressed down 
the piston, and raised the pump-rod. This 
was really quite excellent in its way, and 
the atmospheric engine is yet a very useful 
pumping engine. It was as great an ad- 





distillery. 

The principal use, for a long time, of the 
steam-engine in England continued to be in 
pumps for draining mines and for supplying 
water to cities. London for this latter pur- 
pose had a Boulton and Watt engine in the 
vicinity of London Bridge. This type of 
engine has permanently received its name 
from the locality of its first triumphs, and 
is known as the Cornish. It is the largest, 
heaviest, most expensive, and most econom- 
ically driven engine known to the engineer 
—a valuable stationary engine when par- 
ties are capable of spending a large sum to 
secure a machine which may be run at a 
small outlay. It is a large investment of 
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capital f for the sake of an economic odminie- 
tration. The one shown in the illustration 
is a single-acting Cornish engine. When 


per second to a height of 140 feet. 
The Louisville pumping engine is of this 
character. The new engines at Brooklyn 








below the cylinder. Spring Garden, Phila- 
delphia, and Belleville, New Jersey, have 
j : the Cornish; Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
ae Newark, New Jersey, the Worthington Du- 
uy plex. 
: the daily supply of London, 79,000,000 gal- 
lons are pumped by the class of engine 
shown in the illustration. 

The improvement in the Cornish engine is 


: that of any other form, for it has been close- 
ly observed and tabulated for many years. 

The figures express what is called the duty. 
f This term was adopted by Watt to express 
Hl the actual amount of water lifted one foot 
i by the bushel of coal. The duty, therefore, 
$i is the test of comparative merit of engines, 
Ht and the figures following clearly indicate 
the improvement in the Cornish pumping 

ah engine : 


working full stroke it pumps 150 gallons 


and Cincinnati are direct, the pump being | 


Of the 115,000,000 of gallons forming | 


capable of being more definitely stated than 


Year. Pounds, | foot high, 
1769, the Newcomen engine ,. 5,500,000 
1772, Newcomen engine, improved. by 

Es 856 kemaatacbescocneres 9,500,000 


1778 to 1815, Watt engine .............. 


20,000,000 
1820, improved C ornish, average duty of 


a large number of engines...... 28,000,000 
1826, improved Cornish, average duty .. 30,000,000 
1830, improved Cornish, average duty .. 43,350,000 
1839, improved Cornish; average duty .. 54,000,000 
1850, improved C ornish, average duty .. 60,090,000 


There are some brilliant instances above 
these averages, as of the 
“‘ Consolidated” mines, highest duty, 1827 .. 67,000,000 
** Fowey Consols” mines, highest duty, 1842, 97,000,000 

The duty of the best American pumping 
engines runs well up with these figures. 

Steam was first applied to drive cotton 
machinery by Rich- 
ard Arkwright, in 
England, in 1785, 
and to grind plaster 
and saw stone by 
Oliver Evans, in 
Philadelphia, about 
the same time. It 
was many years be- 
fore the steam-en- 
gine was applied in 
the United States 
to factory use, but 
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that application of the engine rapidly in- 
creased in England. It was Watt’s engine 
in substantial respects, though other per- 
sons increased and harmonized the propor- 
tions, giving it a power and completeness 
far beyond what its admirable inventor 
lived personally to witness. 


STEAM NAVIGATION, 


| Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
| Delaware. The boat had vertical recipro- 
| cating paddles, and made eighty miles per 
| day. It proceeded upon an entirely wrong 
| principle. 

| In 1802 Symington ran the Charlotte Dun- 
| das on the Forth and Clyde Canal. She had 
a double-acting Watt engine, working by a 





The steam-engine was used for transporta- | 


tion on the water before it was adapted to | 


land carriages. This was owing to its hav- 
ing started as an atmospheric engine, where 
the force was derived from the pressure of 
air upon the piston when a partial vacuum 


was produced by the condensation of steam | 


in the cylinder. The engine was relatively 
large and heavy, and in its proportions was 
better suited to a boat than to a wagon. 
The use of high-pressure steam was an after- 
thought. Though Watt, with his singular 
sagacity, added to his specification the idea 
of adapting high-pressure steam to the pur- 
poses of river and land locomotion, it was 
but as a caveat, for he built none. 

The origin of the steamboat has been a 
vexed question for nearly a century. As 
the parties who first worked at the problem 
with success could not apportion among 
themselves the exact measure of credit to 
which each was entitled, so by carefully fan- 
ning the flames of national vanity the sub- 
ject has been kept afloat, and of three na- 
tions each has its advocates, who feel bound 
to depreciate the claims of all others. The 
truth is, the engine was Newcomen’s, and 
then Watt’s, and the boat was any body’s; 
and persons went to work here and there, 
with varying degrees of success, depending 
upon political influence, social standing, 
moneyed resources, or friends thus provided, 
and last, not least, mechanical talent for 
harnessing the engine to the paddle or pro- 
peller used to push against the water. 

In this struggle great pertinacity was ex- 
hibited in Scotland and America. To deal 
out the exact proportion of credit due to 
each man is not easy; one measure is to be 
awarded to skill in mechanical adaptation, 
another to skill in fitting and proportioning. 

In 1780 was patented the present ar- 
rangement of connecting-rod, crank, and 
fly-wheel. The Marquis de Jouffroy in that 
year successfully worked a steamboat 140 
feet long on the Saéne. Joseph Bramah 
(1785) patented a rotatory engine on a 
propeller shaft. Here occurs the term 
“ screw-propeller,” since so common. In 
1787 Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, pub- 
lished a specification of a triple boat, 
with paddles in the intervals, and a deck 
over the three boats. The same year a 
double boat was steamed on the Frith 
of Forth. John Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
the next year obtained a patent for the 
application of steam to navigation in 





SYMINGTON’S STEAMBOAT, “* CHARLOTTE DUNDAS.” 


connecting-rod to a crank on the paddle- 
wheel shaft. This is the first instance of 
these parts being thus combined. 

The idea of canal use alone engaged the 
inventor, and the boat was rejected because 
the canal banks were likely to be damaged. 

In 1804 John Cox Stevens, of New Jersey, 
constructed a boat on the Hudson, driven 
by a Watt engine, with a tubular boiler of 
his own invention. It had a bladed screw- 
propeller. The same year Oliver Evans had 
a stern-paddle-wheel boat on the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers. It was driven by a 
double-acting high-pressure steam-engine, 
which was the first of its kind, and was 
geared to rotate the wheels by which the 
boat was moved on land, and driven in the 
water when the power was transferred to 
the paddle-wheel at the stern. 

In 1807 Robert Fulton, of New York, went 
from that city to Albany in the Clermont, a 
boat of 160 tons burden, with side paddle- 
wheels, driven by an engine which he pur- 
chased when in England of Boulton and 
Watt. She ran during the remainder of the 
year as a passenger boat. She was the first 
that ran for practical purposes, and proved 
of value. The outside bearing of the pad- 
dle-wheel shaft and the guard were invent- 
ed by Fulton. The boat may be considered 
to have been about the sixteenth steam- 
boat ; nevertheless the popular verdict is a 
just and righteous one. To Fulton much 











FULTON’S STEAMBOAT, “ CLERMONT,” 1807. 
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BELL'S STEAMBOAT, “ COMET,” 1812. 


more than to any other one man is due the 
credit of the introduction of steam naviga- 
tion. His enterprise opened the way, and 
he was the first to apportion the strength 
and sizes of parts to the respective strains 
and duties. He had previously seen Sym- 
ington’s boat, and had launched an experi- 
mental one, 66 feet long, on the Seine. The 
former may have directed his attention to 
the matter, and the latter was a useful 
apprenticeship. Mr. Charles Brown had 
built for Mr. Fulton, between 1806 and 1812, 
six steamboats of lengths varying from 78 
to 175 feet, and tonnage 120 to 337, prior to 
the practical working of any steamboat in 
Europe. 

The first steamboat in the Mississippi Val- 
ley was the Orleans, of 100 tons, built at 
Pittsburg by Fulton and Livingston in 1811. 
She had a stern wheel, and went from Pitts- 


burg to New Orleans in fourteen days. The 
next was the Comet, of 25 tons, in 1814. She 


made three or four trips, was taken to pieces, 
and the engine was set up in a cotton fac- 
tory. The Vesuvius, in 1814, was the next. 
She made a number of trips, but eventually 
exploded. 

Henry Bell, of Scotland, in 1812 built the 
Comet, of 30 tons, with side paddle-wheels, 
which plied between Glasgow and Green- 
ock on the Clyde, and the next year around 
the coasts of the British Isles. 
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| In 1818 the Walk-in-the- Water, of 360 tons, 
| was built at Black Rock, Niagara River, by 
Noah Brown, of New York, for traffic on the 
lakes. Her Boulton and Watt engine was 
| made in New York and transported by boat 
| to Albany and by teams to Black Rock. The 
| boilers were prepared in New York and sent 
| piecemeal to the lake. The vessel was lost 
in a gale in 1821. 

In 1819 the Savannah, 380 tons burden, 
crossed the Atlantic from America, visited 
Liverpool, St. Petersburg, and Copenhagen, 
and returned. Six years later the Enterprise 

' rounded the Cape of Good Hope and went 
| to India. 

| In 1838 the Great Western (1340 tons) and 
| the Sirius steamed across the Atlantic from 
| England. Two years afterward the Cunard 
| line was started, and was followed by the 
| Collins line in 1850. The Great Eastern was 
| built in 1858, the French iron-clad La Gloire 
}in 1859, the English iron-clad Warrior in 
| 1860, and the Ericsson Monitor in 1862. 

Feathering paddle-wheels, such as Mor- 
gan’s, were largely used in the British navy. 
Manly’s are somewhat noted here. Hol- 
land’s oblique paddle float, and many oth- 
ers, might be noted were there room for de- 
tail. 

The steamboats of our American rivers 
and lakes have no equals in the world, nor 
are there such waters elsewhere to afford a 
theatre for such boats. 

The paddle-wheel has to a large extent 
given place to the screw-propeller. There 
is perhaps but one paddle-wheel steamer in 
the United States navy, the Powhatan. 

The screw-propeller was invented by 
numerous people, if we are to assume that 
each person who put forward a claim or 
who patented it supposed himself to be an 
original inventor. Several notices of it oc- 





cur, but it came more distinctly into notice 
when brought forward by Ericsson in 1836. 
The supernaturally wise old sea-dogs and 
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landsmen of the British Admiralty sneered 
at the innovation, but Captain Robert F. 
Stockton and Francis B. Ogden, of New Jer- 
sey, appreciated it. The former introduced 
it to the United States Navy Department, 
and the war steamer Princeton was launched 
upon the Delaware. The Robert F. Stockton, 
an iron vessel fitted with a screw-propeller, 
was launched upon the Mersey in 1838, and 
crossed to the United States the next year. 
Her name was changed to New Jersey, and 
she was the first screw-propeller vessel 
practically used in America, as Ericsson’s 
Francis B. Ogden was the first in Europe. 
Ericsson accomplished for the screw - pro- 
peller in England and America what Fulton 
did for the paddle-wheel in America and 
Bell in England. 

Other improvements have been added, in- 
cluding Woodcroft’s increasing pitch screw 
and Fowler’s and Hunter’s vertical sub- 
merged paddle-wheels. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


It is not easy from the stand-point of the 
present to realize the original difficulty in 
adapting the steam-engine to the propul- 
sion of carriages. There was a fixed belief 
in regard to steam, derived from the mode 
of using it in the atmospheric engine of 
Newcomen and from the cautious habit of 
Watt, that the safest method was merely 
to obtain a vacuum by its condensation, 
so as to bring the unbalanced 
atmospheric pressure upon one 
side of the piston. This in- 
volved a great weight and 
bulk of machinery, and long 
prevented the adaptation of 
the engine to land transporta- 
tion. The steamboat engine 
used by Miller, of Dalswinton, 
in 1787 differed from Watt’s in 
the saving of weight by the 
abolition of the air-pump, and 
depended upon abundant in- 
jection of water to produce a 
vacuum. Watt was afraid of 
high-pressure steam, and we 
can fancy, had he lived to be 
on board one of our Western 





appendages, even at the expense of greater 
cost of fuel in working. 

This situation continued until 1802, when 
two Cornish engineers, Trevethick and Viv- 
ian, obtained a patent for a steam-carriage 
adapted for common roads, or, by an adap- 
tation of the tires of the wheels, for rail- 
ways. The engine was built, and was tried 
and modified till 1805, when it became a 
useful locomotive on the Merthyr-Tydvil 
Railway, in South Wales, in drawing coal 
cars. It is the most remarkable engine in 
the history of the locomotive. It had a 
horizontal cylinder inclosed in the boiler, 
the piston and rod operating a crank axle, 
which communicated power through gear 
wheels to the axle of the driving-wheels. 
It was high-pressure, non-condensing, and 
exhausted into the chimney. (The latter 
is not shown in their official drawing.) It 
was the first locomotive to run on tram-ways 
or on rails. The steam-cocks were operated 
from the crank axle, as were also the feed- 
pump and the bellows for urging the fire. 
The body of the carriage followed the old 
English stage shape. It was not alone that 
these men devised several features that ex- 
perience has retained, but they were the 
first to disregard the prejudice against high 
steam, and to make a compact engine which 
would neither overtax the wheels nor take 
up all the room, to the exclusion of passen- 
gers and goods. 





river boats, and heard the en- 
ergetic cough of the escaping 
steam, he would have wished 
himself safely back again with 
Brother Boulton, and among 
the models and drawing- 
boards of his sanctum at the 
“Soho Works.” He had no 
faith in an engine without a 
condenser, and, as the event: 
proved, no steam - carriage 
could succeed till the weight 
of the engine was reduced by 
the removal of the condenser, 
air-pump, and their cumbrous 
Vou. L.—No, 295.—6 











TREVETHIOK AND VIVIAN'S LOCOMOTIVE, ‘‘ MERTHYR-TYDVIL,” 1805. 
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Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, labored for 
a number of years to obtain help to con- | 
struct his high-pressure engine, which was | 
built in 1802 for running a marble saw and 
plaster mill, and in 1804 was adapted to a 
scow for dredging in the Delaware River. 
By an ingenious band connection to wheels, 
or to a stern-wheel paddle shaft, he made 
his scow travel on land or water, as the case 
might be. It was an ungainly affair, with 
vertical cylinder, working-beam, and fly- 
wheel—useless for land locomotion. Men- 


riage, in 1769, with two single-acting verti- 
cal engines acting alternately upon the two 
front wheels. It is yet preserved in Par- 
is. Symington, in 1786, had also a steam- 
carriage with a Watt condensing engine. 
These engines lacked in several respects the 
conditions of success, but deserve mention. 

It was among the coal mines that tram- 
ways with tracks of flag-stones for the 
wheels of coal wagons first came into use; 
it was also in the collieries that iron rails 
were first laid, and the wheels of cars made 
with grooves, and afterward with flanges, 





EVANS’S LOOOMOTIVE. 
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BLENKINSOP’S LOCOMOTIVE, “ LORD WELLINGTON,” 1811. | 


to enable them to keep on the track. It 
was twenty-five years after the use of the 
locomotive in South Wales before the rail- 
way was used, except for transporting coal. 

The next locomotive after that of Treve- 
thick and Vivian was one made by Blenkin- 
sop in 1811 for working at the Hunslet-Moor 
Colliery, near Leeds.* The flat-faced wheels 
ran upon a tram-way, and a cog-wheel, driv- 
en by pinions and connecting rods from the 
pair of vertical cylinders, drove the engine 
by meshing into a rack on one side of the 
track. The idea prevailed at the time that 
the tractional adherence of the driving- 
wheels to the rail was not sufficient, but 
that the wheels would slip. The fire was 


| built in a large tube passing through the 


boiler; the tube was bent to form a chim- 
It drew trains of thirty tons weight 
three and three-quarter miles per hour. 

In the spring of 1813 William Hedley built 
a locomotive with four smooth driving- 
wheels to run on a smooth rail. The ma- 
chine failed to accomplish much on account 
of its small boiler. Hedley thereupon in 
the same year built another engine, shown 
on next page, having a return flue boiler, 
and mounted on eight driving-wheels, which 
were coupled together by intermediate gear 
wheels on the axles, and all propelled by a 
gear in the centre, driven by a pitman from 
the working-bea m. 

Hedley’s locomotive was objected to by 
residents of Newcastle on account of the 
smoke. He therefore passed the smoke into 
a large receiver (a), and turned the exhaust 
steam upon it. From the receiver the steam 
and smoke were conveyed by a pipe (}) to 
the chimney, which device soon developed 
into the steam blast. 

“Puffing Billy” was at work more or less 





* The illustration of Blenkinsop’s locomotive, and 
those which follow, on p. 82, 83, 84, 85, and 86, are 
borrowed from Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary, pub- 
lished by J. B. Ford and Co., New York. 
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HEDLEY’S LOCOMOTIVE, “‘ PUFFING BILLY,” 1813. 


until 1862, when it was laid up as a memo- 
rial in the British Patent-office Museum. 
Hedley died in 1842. 

In 1815 Dodd and Stephenson patented an 
engine with vertical cylinders. The adher- 
ence to this form was on account of its sup- 


posed value in pressing the wheels down | 
upon the track. Stephenson, in 1825, made | 


an engine for the Killingworth Railway, and 
his engines were employed on iron tracks 
by the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
and at the Newcastle collieries. His first 
locomotive on this railway had two vertical 
cylinders, and the driving-shaft had cranks 
at an angle of ninety degrees. The axles 
of the wheels were coupled by an endless 
chain passing around both axles. 

In 1829 the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, then the most extensive and fin- 
ished work*of the kind ever undertaken, 
and the first passenger railway, was com- 
pleted, and the directors offered a reward 
of £500 for the best locomotive which should 
fulfill certain imposed 
conditions. Among 
these were that it was 
to consume its own 
smoke, draw three times 
its own weight at a 
rate of not less than 
ten miles an hour, and 
the boiler pressure was 
not to exceed fifty 
pounds per square inch. 
The weight was not to 
exceed six tons, nor the 
cost £550. 

Three engines com- 
peted—the “ Rocket,” 
constructed by George 
Stephenson; the “Sans- 
pareil,” by Timothy 
Hackworth ; the “ Nov- 
elty,” by Messrs. Brath- 
waite and Ericsson. 





DODD'S AND STEPHENSON’S LOCOMOTIVE, 1815. 


The “ Rocket” weighed 4 tons 5 hundred- 
weight, and its tender, with water and coke, 
|3 tons 4 hundred-weight. It had two loaded 
| carriages attached, weighing a little over 9 
| tons 10 hundred-weight. The greatest ve- 
locity attained was 24} miles per hour, and 
the average consumption of coke per hour 
217 pounds. 
| The “Sanspareil” attained a speed of 222 
| miles per hour, but with an expenditure ot 
| fuel per hour of 692 pounds. 
The “ Novelty” carried its own water and 
|fuel. In consequence of successive acci- 
dents to the working arrangements, this en- 
gine was withdrawn from competition. A 
fourth engine, the “ Perseverance,” by Bur- 
stall, not being adapted to the track, was 
| withdrawn. 
The opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, September 15, 1829, was an 
era in civilization, and one of the first vic- 
tims of the iron horse was slain on that day 
—Mr. Huskisson, Home Secretary in the 
British cabinet. Eight locomotives were 
used on that day, and while the engines 
were watering at the Parkside station, some 
of the guests descended to the road. While 
Mr. Huskisson was talking to the Duke of 
Wellington the famous “ Rocket” came by, 
knocked down Mr. Huskisson, and the wheels 
passed over his left leg. He was placed on 
board the “Northumbrian,” driven by George 
Stephenson, who conveyed him fifteen miles 
in twenty-five minutes, at the rate of thir- 
ty-six miles an hour—the most marvelous 
achievement yet. Mr. Huskisson died the 
same night at Eccles. 
The “ Rocket” engine was superseded in 
1837, as too light for the work, and was con- 
|demned for life to the collieries. Here it 
proved itself capable of a rate of sixty miles 
}an hour; but being again convicted of levi- 


| ty while on duty, it was cashiered, and its 


| place filled by heavier machines of twelve 
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STEPHENSON’S LOCOMOTIVE “ ROCKET,” 1829, 


tons. After a few years of inglorious re- 
tirement, some one, not totally oblivious of 
how it would look in history, recalled the 
old soldier from his limbo, and he now en- 
joys the company of his elder brother, Hed- 
ley’s “ Puffing Billy,” in the English Patent- 
office Museum. 

The boiler (a) of the “ Rocket” was a cyl- 
inder six feet long, and had twenty - five 
tubes. The fire-box (b) had two tubes com- 
municating with the boiler below and above, 
and was surrounded by an exterior casing, 
into which the water from the boiler flowed, 
and was maintained at the same level as that 
in the boiler. 

In the accompanying engraving (B) is 
shown a longitudinal vertical section of a 
modern English locomotive. The boiler is 
surrounded by two casings, one within the 

















ENGLISH LOCOMOTIVES, 


other, united by stays. The tubes (a) are 
of brass, 124 in number, and the boiler has 
longitudinal stays connecting the ends. 
Into the smoke-box (6) the blast-pipe (c) dis- 
charges. The steam from the upper part 
of the boiler enters the steam-dome (d), the 
amount being governed by a regulator con- 
trolled by a winch. This serves to obviate 
in a great degree the effects of priming. 
The steam-pipe (e) has two branches, each 
entering one of the boxes containing the 
valves by which the flow of steam to the 
cylinders is controlled. 

In the same engraving is shown an ex- 
press engine (C) designed by Gooch for the 
Great Western Railway, where an unusual 
|rate of speed is maintained. The boiler has 
| 305 tubes, two inches in diameter. The cyl- 
| inders are eighteen inches in diameter, and 
| twenty-four stroke, the driving-wheels eight 
| feet in diameter, the heating surface of the 
| fire-box 153 square feet. There is also an 
\illustration (D) of an express engine de- 
| signed by Crampton for the narrow gauge. 

The first locomotive run on rails outside 
of England was the “Stourbridge Lion,” 
|made by Stephenson, and brought from En- 
| gland for the Delaware and Hudson Canal 

and Railroad Company by Horatio Allen. 
| This was in August, 1829. It was soon 

found that English locomotives, adapted for 
| gentle curves, were ill suited for the exi- 
gencies of American railroads, where curves 
of as small a radius as 200 feet were some- 
times employed. Mr. Peter Cooper devised 
an engine which solved the difficulty. This 
was also in 1829. 

The first railway in the United States was 
one of two miles long, from Milton to Quincy, 
Massachusetts, in 1826. The cars were drawn 
by horses. The Baltimore and Ohio was the 
first passenger railway in America, fifteen 
miles being opened in 1830, the cars being 
drawn by horses till the next year, when a 
locomotive was put on the track, built by 
Davis, of York, Pennsylvania. It had an 
upright boiler and cylinder. The Mohawk 
and Hudson, sixteen miles, from Albany to 
Schenectady, was the next line opened, and 
the cars were drawn by horses till the de- 
| livery of the locomotive “De Witt Clinton,” 
which was built at the West Point Foundry, 
New York. This was the second locomotive 
built in the United States; the first was 
made at the same shop for the South Caro- 
lina Railway. 

The cut on page 85 represents a central 
longitudinal section of an approved form of 
American locomotive engine as made at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

The ordinary speed attained on English 
| railways is greater than that usual in this 
|country. The Great Western Express, from 

London to Exeter, travels at the rate of for- 
| ty-three miles an hour, including stoppages, 
|or fifty-one miles an hour while actually 
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AMERICAN LOOOMOTIVE— CENTRAL LONGITUDINAL SEOTION, 


The engine has four drivers, 60% inches in diameter, and a four-wheeled swing-bolster truck, and weighs, 
with water and fuel, about 65,000 pounds. The flues, 144 in number, are 2 inches in diameter, and 11 feet 5 
inches in length. The fire-box, of cast steel, is 66 inches long, 3444 inches wide, and 63 inches deep. Water 
space, 3 inches sides and back, 4 inches front. Grates, cast iron. The cylinders are horizontal. Valve motion 
graduated to cut off equally at all points of the stroke. The tires are of cast steel, and the wheel centres of 
cast iron with hollow spokes and rims; the wrist pins of cast steel, the connecting rods of hammered iron. 
The truck wheels are 28 inches in diameter. All the principal parts of these engines are interchangeable. 


running. Midway between some of the sta- | 
tions a speed of sixty miles an hour is at- 
tained, and on experimental trips seventy 
miles an hour has been reached, or nearly 
thirty-three yards per second. 

Very high speed has been attained on 


COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


Cotton was known to the ancients as tree- 
wool, being mentioned by Herodotus, Pliny, 
| and many others. It was introduced into 


Spain by the Arabs, and flourished as long 
special occasions on American roads, prob- | as religious toleration existed in the penin- 
ably fully equal to any time ever made in| sula, and from this land it reached the less 
England. For instance, it is stated that a | civilized parts of Europe. When the best 
train conveying some officials of the New part of the inhabitants was expelled, when 
York Central Railroad made the distance | the University of Cordova became a thing 
from Rochester to Syracuse, eighty-one | forgotten in the peninsula, when the mem- 
miles, in sixty-one minutes—said to be the | ory of Alhazen was lost, and the era of the 
fastest time ever made in America. | Pedros and Philips commenced, then the 
The life of a lo-| cotton-plant too faded away, and all the in- 
comotive engine is | dustries growing out of this beautiful staple 
stated in a paper | expired. 
read before the Brit- Cotton was, however, known to the Mexi- 
ish Association at cans when discovered by Cortez. This man 
thirty years. Some | without a conscience sent of his stolen goods 
of the small parts|to Charles V. “cotton mantles, some all 
require renewal ev-| white, others mixed with white and black, 
ery six months. The | or red, green, yellow, and blue; waistcoats, 
boiler tubes last five | counterpanes, tapestries, and carpets of cot- 
years, and the crank | ton; and the colors of the cotton were ex- 
axles six years; tires, | tremely fine.”* 
boilers, and fire-box-| Although there are several native Amer- 
es, seven to ten) ican varieties of cotton, our plant is a native 
years; the _ side| of India, and it has formed the staple mate- 
frames, axles, and | rial of garments there from time immemorial. 
other parts, thirty| Cotton goods were made in Manchester in 
ait years. During this | 1641, of “ cotton-wool brought from Smyrna 
sown bearion sap Period the total cost | and Cyprus.” Cotton seed was brought to 
TRANSVERSE section, Of repairs is esti-| England from the Levant, taken thence to 
mated at $24,450 in | the Bahamas, and thence to Georgia in 1786. 
American money, the original cost of the The first cotton mill in America was at Bev- 
engine being $8490. It therefore requires | erly, Massachusetts, 1787. Slater’s mill was 
for repairs in eleven years a sum equal to| erected at Pawtucket in 1789. Slater was 


its original cost. In this time it is esti-| an apprentice of Strutt and Arkwright, and 
mated that an engine in average use has 
run 220,000 miles. 








MMU, 








* Clavigero’s Conquest of Mexico, 
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introduced into the United States the Ark- 


wright system of associated and combined | 
machines, being the founder of the New | 


England factory practice. The success of 
these mills is referred to in the report of Al- 
exander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, 1791, who proposed to remove the duty 
on cotton, as it was “not a production of 
the country,” and to “extend the duty of 
seven and a half per cent. to all imported 
cotton goods.” 

The beauty and softness of the goods 
made of this material, which was new to the 
people of Europe, recommended it to per- 
sons of means and taste, and the importa- 
tion from India assumed large proportions. 
The names of calico and muslin, from Cali- 
cut and Moussoul, indicate clearly enough 
whence the market was supplied at an early 
day. The English manufacturers struggled 
against many difficulties, three of which may 


be named—the lack of suitable machinery ; | 


the opposition of the wool trade, which in- 
duced the authorities even to hang crimi- 
nals in cotton garments to render the goods 
unpopular; and the lack of supply of cotton. 

The cotton from the boll yields only from 
one-quarter to one-third ginned fibre, and 
the labor of removing the seed by hand 
seemed at this critical moment to set a lim- 
it to the production, or at least render it so 
expensive that the goods could not come 
into general use among the masses of the 
people, who were used to being tolerably 
well fed and housed, and could not live on 
twopence a day and support their families, 
like the Hindoos, It is true that in India a 
sort of roller-gin had been in use from time 
immemorial—one which pinched the fibre 
and carried it away from the seed, whose 
size prevented it from passing between the 
rollers; but this was comparatively slow, 
and does not appear to have been known in 
America, where the hand-picking was in 
vogue. Besides, it is only suitable for cer- 
tain staples of cotton. The great need of 
the producer and the manufacturer was a 
machine to remove the cotton from the seed 
with rapidity and economy. 

At this juncture appears Eli Whitney, of 
Massachusetts, who in 1794 patented the 
cotton-gin. The name gin is short for engine, 
and is a frequent curt expression for a 
handy machine. Whitney’s saw-gin (A) com- 
prises two cylinders of different diameters 
mounted in a wooden frame, and turned by 
a handle or belt and pulley so as to rotate 
in opposite directions, the brush cylinder 
the faster. The smaller cylinder carries on 
its circumference from sixty to eighty cir- 
cular saws, and the larger cylinder a series 
of brushes. The teeth of the saws pass in 
between a number of bars, forming a grat- 
ing. The cotton, as picked from the pods, 
is thrown into the hopper; the saws strip 
the fibre from the seeds, which fall through 


























WHITNEY’S COTTON-GIN, 
the bottom of the hopper, while the wool is 
cleansed from the teeth of the saws, and de- 
| livered by a sloping table into a recepta- 
|cle below. A more modern and complete 
| form of the machine (B) is shown in our en- 
| graving. 

The crop of cotton increased from 189,316 
|pounds in 1791 to 2,000,000,000 pounds in 
| 1859. Whitney and his partner received 
$50,000 from the State of South Carolina, 
| and a tariff of so much per saw per annum 
|from the States of North Curolina and 
| Georgia for a short term of years. 
After the gin come the opener and scutcher, 
| which separate the locks of cotton, remove 
| the dirt, and convert the tangled fibre into 
| a light and flocculent bat or lap. The ma- 
| chines of this stage of the process have a 
| number of names, the marks of the rough 
| humor of the Lancashire men among whom 
they originated. They were known as wil- 
| lowers, from the practice of beating with 
| willow wands, or as devils and wolves, from 
| their toothed drums, which tore the locks 
| apart, the fibre passing from one to anoth- 
|er, and the dust and dirt being carried off 
| by a suction blast, or falling through the 
meshes of wire-cloth into a box beneath the 
machine, 

The carding-machine reduces the mass of 
cotton to a fleece or sliver, the fibres laid 
parallel, so that they may be drawn and 
twisted into a yarn. Hand cards were not 
superseded by machine cards until about 
1770, although attempts had been made at 
carding-machines by Lewis Paul in 1748, 
and by Hargreaves in 1760. To the latter, 
to Arkwright, and to Mr. Peele, the father 
of the first Sir Robert and the grandfather 
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of the statesman, the invention is ascribed. | 
It was hardly possible that this necessary | 
link in the chain of machines should long 
lack a discoverer. 

Lewis Paul in his patent of 1748 had a 
number of parallel cards on a bed, or on a 
cylinder, with intervening spaces. It was 
used in connection with an upper card or a} 
concave, and when the strips were full they | 
were taken off, and the roving removed from 
each. Peele in 1779 introduced the cylinder. 
His machine had strips of card around the 
drum to give separate slivers or cardings, and 
a can, which rotated on its base, to give a 
slight twist to the rovings. This was per- 
haps the first roving can. The card-sticking 
machine was invented by Amos Whittemore, | 
of Massachusetts, and patented by him in 
1797. 

Next in order of operation, though the | 
first to feel the rising tide of invention, was | 
the spinning machine. In ancient Egypt, | 
Phoenicia, Arabia, India, Greece, and Rome | 
the distaff and spindle were the means of | 
spinning. The spinning-wheel may have orig- | 
inated among our cousins of Hindostan, as | 
it was certainly known there at a somewhat | rotation, the yarn is wound upon the spin- 
distant period; it appears in ourilluminated | dle, excepting the end of the yarn, which 
missals of the fourteenth century, but only | is left projecting from the point for the at- 
among the ow edben an ge by pte vo a ee we roll. ee ya i 
spinsters and matrons of rank. The great must also be noticed, as it has a very close 
bulk of the spinning was by the distaff, | bearing upon what was followed in the most 
which indeed is still used in many parts of | perfect known spinning machine, the mule, 
the continent of Europe. Among English- | of which more presently. The spinner, aft- 
ye, at ~~ survived oe - the er oe a a or a pee wheel 
flax-wheel, in which a continuous thread was | a whirl, and walking backward from it, 
spun from a tussock of combed flax held | dropped the roving, and then, advancing to 
upon a distaff at one end of the machine. the spindle, took the roving between the 

So far as we are concerned, the commence- | finger and thumb; then, giving a rapid rev- 
ment of our century finds the spinning of olution to the wheel, she walked backward 
cotton and wool in the condition of many away, allowing the roving to slip through 
previous ages and centuries; it was done | the grip with just such friction as would 
upon hand spinning-wheels. This was true | secure the required tightness of twist. This 
as to work done for the household and that | done, the yarn was wound upon the spindle, 
which was done in the way of business, be- | and the double process repeated with an- 
ing distributed by the spinning masters of other carded roll. 

a neighborhood to the operatives, who did | . This was the way with wool, and subse- 
the work at their own houses. When Har- | quently with cotton; but it was not until 








SPINNING-WHEEL, 


greaves invented the spinning-jenny in 1768 
cotton and woolen mills were unknown. 
The wool being carded into rolls in which 
the fibres were arranged in one direction, the 
spinner attached the end of one tothe spindle, 
which was then revolved by whirling the 
large wheel, a band passing over the periph- 


the rising demand for cotton yarn occurred 
| that machinery was invented to supplement 
the individual exertions of the spinner. 
Machinery was first applied to silk, but the 
material was expensive, the demand limit- 
ed, and the process essentially different. 
Lewis Paul led off in this line of invention 





ery of the latter and over a little pulley on | in his patent of 1738, in which he introduced 
the spindle. The left hand of the opera-| the idea of successive pairs of drawing roll- 
tor drew out the roll as it was twisted, the | ers for elongating the roving, the speed of the 
degree of its elongation and the hardness of | consecutive pairs increasing so that each 
the twist depending upon the distance it was | pulled upon the roving between it and the 
pulled out and the number of revolutions. | preceding pair, the eventual extension de- 
In practice, the spinner steps back a dis-| pending upon the relative rates of the in- 
tance after setting the wheel a-whirling, | crease of speed of the successive pairs. He 
and, when the twist is satisfactory, by shift- | also gave to one or more of the pairs of roll- 
ing the yarn from the point to the shaft of | ers a revolution in a plane at right angles 
the spindle, and reversing the direction of | to that of their individual rotation, so as to 
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give a twist to the yarn. This invention is 
said to have originated with Wyatt, Paul 
being only a promoter; however that may 
have been, it was not successful, owing, 
doubtless, partly to want of skill in the 
making, and also to intrinsic difficulties, for 
the same invention, in a modified form, was 
patented in 1848, and had a fair trial on a 
large scale in Rhode Island before it was 
finally abandoned. 

In 1758 Lewis Paul tried again to adapt 
machinery to the work. This invention 
was the precursor of the bobbin-and-fly frame. 
He seems to have been unfortunate in his 
combinations. 

The ecardings being attached endwise, are 
fed between rollers which deliver the long 
sliver to a bobbin, which takes it up faster 
as to length than it is delivered by the roll- 
ers, and so stretches it according to the 
quality required. There is an indistinct 
intimation of a flyer in the drawing of this 
machine in the stretch between the feed 
rollers and the bobbins. Had he put the 
drawing rollers of his former patent to the 
feed rollers and bobbin of his new one, he 
might, perhaps, have forestalled Arkwright. 

Hargreaves’s spinning-jenny was the direct 
outgrowth of the spinning-wheel, unlike 
the Paul drawing head, which had a radical- 
ly different construction. Something had 
to be done to meet the increased demand 
for cotton yarn. James Hargreaves was the 
man for the occasion. It is said that the 
first suggestion in the right direction was 
caused by the upsetting of a spinning-wheel 
by one of his children. It continued to run 
when the spindle was vertical. Here was the 
solution. He had frequently tried to spin 
several yarns at once on as many spindles, 
but the latter being horizontal, the yarns 
interfered. He made a machine in 1764 
with eight vertical spindles in a row, fed by 
eight rovings, which were held by a fluted 
wooden clasp of two parallel slats. The 


ends of the rovings being attached to the 
spindles, the wheel was revolved by the 
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right hand, rotating the spindles, and the 
clasp which lightly clipped the rovings was 
drawn away from the spindles, paying out 
the roving, which was twisted by the rota- 
tion of the spindles, and stretched by the 
retraction of the clasp and the amount taken 
up by the twist. When the clasp reached 
the back of the machine the yarn was wound 
on the spindles, the clasp resumed its place 
near them, fresh rovings were pieced on to 
the ends of the former ones, and the work 
was repeated. 

The clasp was, as it were, a long finger 
and thumb to hold a row of rovings, and 
the machine was eventually made to con- 
tain as many as eighty spindles. Hargreaves 
spun in secret so much yarn that the jeal- 
ous workmen broke into his house and de- 
stroyed the machine. He deviated a little 
from his first design in drafting the specifi- 
cation for his patent of 1770. He there had 
a series of bobbins holding slubs—soft rov- 
ings having but little twist—which pass 
from thence to a row of spindles, all ro- 
tated from a common driving-wheel. Be- 
tween the two, with divisions for the slubs, 
was a clasp, which was managed by the left 
hand, to bring such a pressure upon the rov- 
ing as the required twist might warrant. 
A presser-wire regulated the winding of the 
yarn on the spindles in the intervals of 
spinning. 

It being proved that he had sold several 
of his machines before his application for a 
patent, the latter was set aside, and he nev- 
er was reasonably remunerated. 

When the machine of Arkwright, which 
is next in order of date, came into use, the 
spinning-jenny of Hargreaves still held its 
superiority in yarn, the product being used 
for the weft, while the water-twist of the Ark- 
wright roller-machine was used for the warp. 
Subsequently the principal features of the 
jenny were embodied with others selected 
from the Arkwright drawing frame to form 
what was playfully termed the mule, by 
which name it is universally known up to 
date. It was said also that 
until the invention of the 
Arkwright machine cotton 
yarn was seldom used for 
warp, owing to its softness 
and weakness, the jenny not 
giving a sufficiently hard 
twist to bear the strain of 
the loom. Goods were there- 
fore usually made, at the pe- 
riod referred to, with a linen 
warp and cotton woof. 

Arkwright’s invention for 
“making of weft or yarn 
from cotton, flax, and wool,” 
patented 1769, was the most 
brilliant of its time and class. 
It was designed to be driven 
by horse-power, a band from 
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a drum on the 
master - wheel 


shaft giving 
motion to the 
various parts. 


It was much im- 
proved in later 
years, and was 
driven by wa- 
ter-power after 
its success jus- 
tified larger op- 
erations. This 
soon followed, 
and in 1785 
steam - power 
was first ap- 
plied to cotton 
spinning. The 
cotton rovings 
were wound 
upon large bob- 
bins at the back 
upper part of 
the machine, 
and were drawn 
from them by 
four pairs of 
drawing rollers, 
which, moving 
with a gradu- 
ated accelerated speed, elongated the rov- 
ings, and passed them to the flyers and 
spindles on the lower part of the machine. 
The four essential parts of this apparatus 
have not been dispensed with in ordinary 
spinning, and constitute the bobbin-and-fly 
frame, or roving-frame, which bids fair to 
hold its ground for spinning ordinary num- 
bers to the end of time. 

The drawing rollers were suggested by 
the Lewis Paul machine of 1738 ; but the fly- 
ers and the general combination are of the 
highest order of merit, and are to be attrib- 
uted to Arkwright. 

Reference has been made in the introduc- 
tory remarks to the factory system initiated 
by Arkwright in his cotton mills, 1768-1785. 
Arkwright was the first man to associate 
consecutively the various processes in cot- 
ton manufacture under the same roof. This 
series of machines for carding, drawing, and 
roving was patented in 1785, and from Ark- 
wright’s period we date the origin of the 
factory system. This was the year after the 
ratification by Congress of the definitive 
treaty of peace signed at Paris, and four 
years before Washington became President. 

Thenceforward the system had but to 
grow and extend; to grow, in bringing oth- 
er departments of the cotton manufacture, 
and eventually those of wool, flax, and 
hemp, into the same method; to extend, 
in respect of its boundaries, geographical 
and economical—the latter by the inaugura- 
tion of parallel practices in other interests, 








ARKWRIGHT’S SPINNING MAOHINE (FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWING). 


such as the working of metal, leather, and 
wood. 

The invention of cotton machinery was 
no exception to the general rule: Arkwright 
did best what had been attempted before. 
Arkwright had his Lewis Paul, just as Fulton 
had his Symington and Rumsey, and as Ste- 
phenson had his Trevethick and Hedley. 

Many other improvements might be cited, 
such as Jenks’s ring-and-traveler spinner, if 
we had the space. The list of spinning ma- 
chines closes with the mule, and at present 
there is nothing better to offer. The per- 
fected mule has been called the “iron man” 
from the wondrous skill with which it oper- 
ates. Apparently instinct with life and feel- 
ing, it performs its allotted course as implic- 
itly as a mere water-wheel, but the exqui- 
site provisions for timing—~ what may be 
called the opportuneness of its movements 
—give it an air of volition and prevision. 
These features belong to the automatic mule, 
or the self-acting mule, as it also called. It 
was not thus in the original mule of Cromp- 
ton. In this the main features were present, 
but were brought into and continued in ac- 
tion by the care and judgment of the opera- 
tor. 

Samuel Crompton was a young weaver 
when he applied his mind to the solution of 
the problem how to make a machine which 
should avoid certain faults presént in the 
Hargreaves and the Arkwright machines. 
This he succeeded in doing in 1779. He 
placed his spindles on a traveling carriage, 
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which backed away from the roving bob- | 
bins to stretch and twist a length of the rov- 
ings, and then ran back to wind the yarn 
upon the spindles. The immediate object 
was to deliver the roving with the required 
degree of attenuation, and twist it as deliv- 
ered. The work of this machine was finer 
than any heretofore produced, and the im- 
proved self-acting mule still maintains its 
superior character. Even at the first it was 
called the “muslin wheel,” as its yarns ri- 
valed in softness the finer kinds from India. | 
Crompton took no patent for it, but was re- 
warded with a Parliamentary grant of £5000 
thirty-three years afterward. He died in 
1827. 

Previous to the invention of the mule few 
spinners could make yarns of 200 hanks to 
the pound, the hank being always 840 yards. 
The natives of India were at the same time 
making yarns of numbers varying from 300 
to 400. By the best constructed mules yarn 


has been made in Manchester of number 700, 
The illustra- 


which was woven in France. 








MULE SPINNER. 


tion will give an idea of the machine, though 
it has not the complicated parts of the self- 
acting mule. 

The mule of Crompton had only twenty 
to thirty spindles, and the distance traveled 
by the carriage was five feet. The distance 
traveled is now much greater, and some 
mules carry 1200 spindles. 

The drawing and stretching action of the 
mule spinner makes the yarn finer and of a 
more uniform tenuity than the mere draw- 
ing and twisting action of the throstle. As 
delivered by the rollers, the thread is thick- 
er in some parts than in others; these thick- 
er parts, not being so effectually twisted as 
the smaller parts, are softer, and yield more 
readily to the stretching power of the mule ; 
by this means the twist becomes more equa- 
ble throughout the yarn. 





The mule carriage carrying the spindles 


recedes from the rollers with a velocity some- 
what greater than the rate of delivery of 
the reduced roving, the rapid revolution of 
the spindles giving a twist to the yarn, 
which stretches it still farther. When the 
rollers cease giving out the rovings, the 
mule spinner still continues to recede, its 
spindles still revolving, and thus the stretch- 
ing is effected. 

When the drawing, stretching, and twisting 
of the yarn are thus accomplished, the mule 
disengages itself from the parts of the car- 
riage by which it has been driven, and the 
carriage is returned to the rollers, the thread 
being wound in a cop upon the spindle as 
the carriage returns. 

The specific difference between the action 
of the throstle and the mule is, that the 
former has a continuous action upon the 
roving, drawing, twisting, and winding it upon 
the spindle, while the mule draws and twists 
at one operation as the carriage runs out, 
and then winds all the lengths upon the 
spindles as the carriage runsin. The auto- 
matic disengagement is the invention of 
Roberts, in 1830, and of Mason. 

The jenny and the drawing frame being 
fairly at work, the cry was now, “ What is 
to become of the yarn? there will not be 
hands enough to weave it.” The Rev. Ed- 
mund Cartwright set himself to the solution 
of the problem, and took out a patent for a 
power-loom in i785, and a second in 1787. 
He was at great expense, and worked under 
the disadvantage of being a poor mechanic, 
having very little judgment in the propor- 
tion of parts or the convenient modes for 
the transmission of motion. One of the 
great difficulties in his way was in the fluffy 
and spongy character of the warp, and in 
the necessity for stopping the loom to dress 
a length of warp. This was avoided by the 
invention of the sizing and dressing machine 
of Radcliffe, of Stockport, in 1802, which took 
the yarns from the warping machine, carried 
them between two rollers, one of which re- 
volved in a reservoir of thin paste, then be- 
tween brushes, which rid the yarns of super- 
tluous and uneven paste, then over a heat- 
ed copper box, which dried them, and then 
wound them on the yarn-beam of the loom. 
The power-loom was only extensively adopt- 
ed about 1801—the year of expiration of 
Cartwright’s principal patent. He received 
£10,000 from Parliament. The justness of 
Cartwright’s claim to the power-loom may be 
appreciated when it is stated that his loom, 
patented in 1787, has automatic mechanical 
devices to operate all parts. It was a memo- 
rable success for a man of letters, whose first 
attempt at a power-loom was made in_ 1784, 
before he had ever seen aloom. Eventually, 
by the exertions of Horrocks, of Stockport, 
in 1803, and the adaptation of the steam- 
engine to the work, the power-loom became 
fixed in use. Jacquard, of Lyons, France, 
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OROMPTON’S FANCY LOOM. 


Roberts, of Manchester, England, and more | or kept up, as the case may be. For figured 
lately Bigelow, Crompton, and Lyall, ef this | stuff, from the finest silk to the most solid 
country, have brought the machine to a de- | carpet, figured velvets and Wilton carpets, 
gree of perfection which is a marvel to the we are indebted to the genius of Jacquard, 
uninitiated, and an object of respect to those | who made it possible to do by machinery 
who happen to be a little better informed in | what was before an expensive operation 
technical matters. | requiring skillful hands. 

It may be mentioned that the mill at Wal-! While the art of the dyer is as old as 
tham, Massachusetts, erected in 1813, was the | Tyre, and the colors of antiquity are not, 
first in the world in which were combined | perhaps, excelled in lustre and stability, the 
machines for all the processes which convert | variety has increased, and the modes have 
the raw cotton into cloth. The mills of Ark- | become more numerous and cheap. Dye 
wright, at Cromford, in Derbyshire, erected | baths and mordants were well understood in 
1771-75, and that of Slater, at Pawtucket, India two thousand years ago, as were also 
Rhode Island, 1790, had no power-looms. one or more styles of calico-printing, includ- 

Crompton is a name twice famous in the | ing chintz patterns and the resist process, 
history of the manufacture of fibre. His | which helped to make the fortunes of the 
loom, represented in the accompanying cut, | Peele family. 


is not a loom for cotton, but a more compli-| Pliny refers to the skill of the Egyptians 
cated structure for figure- weaving, as in | as “wonderful” in imparting to white robes 
carpet-making. a number of colors by steeping “ with dye- 


The Jacquard loom is the most distinct- | absorbing drugs” (mordants), after which 
ively curious in the list of looms. Jac- | the goods take on several tints when boiled 
quard, of Lyons, is reported to have con- | in a dye bath of one color. Cortez was met 
ceived the idea in 1790, and in 1801 he | in Mexico by people who wore cotton dresses 
received from the National Exposition a} with Dolly Varden patterns in black, blue, 
bronze medal for his invention of a machine | red, yellow, and green. 
for figure-weaving, which he patented. These instances, which are but a tithe of 

The appendage to the loom which consti- | what offers, show that calico-printing is old 
tutes the Jacquard attachment is to elevate enough, and, indeed, it was practiced as a 
or depress the warp threads for the recep- | profession at Augsburg at the latter part of 
tion of the shuttle, the action being pro- | the seventeenth century, about which time 
duced by cards with punched holes, which | it was introduced into England. Hand proc- 
admit the passage of needles which gov- esses, however, were all that were known. 
ern the warp threads. The holes in a card | Their nature it is not so easy to determine, 
represent the warps to be raised for a cer- | but Robert Peele, a farmer of Blackburn, in- 
tain passage of the shuttle, and the needles, | vented the method of printing by blocks, each 
dropping into the holes, govern the forma- | cut out to correspond with its part of the 
tion of the shed so that the required threads | pattern, and laid in apposition by means 
of warp come to the surface. The next card | of register pins. This may have been about 
governs the next motion of the warps; and | 1776, a year or two before his invention of 
so on, the required color being brought up | the mangle and the cylinder carding-machine, 
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the roller principle of which seems to have 
suggested the calico-printing machine (1785), 
which has its pattern engraved on the face 
of a cylinder, and which, with various im- 
provements in detail, remains in use to the 
present day. The object he chose for his 
first attempt at hand-printing was a pars- 
ley leaf. The women of his family ironed 
the goods, and he was long called, without 
intentional disparagement, “ Parsley - leaf 
Peele.” 

In this machine the pattern for each color 
is engraved on a cylinder which revolves so 
as to dip its lower surface in a trough of 
color; the face of each cylinder is scraped 
clean by a blade called a doctor, leaving the 
color only in the engraved lines; the cloth 
passes against the cylinders in turn, and re- 
ceives a portion of its pattern from each. 
By an American improvement the number 
of cylinders which may be applied to each 
web is increased to twelve. The mode of 
engraving the cylinders has undergone a 


complete change since the invention by Ja- | 


cob Perkins, of Massachusetts, of the roller 
die and transfer process, in which a design 
on an engraved and subsequently hardened 
steel die is impressed into the copper cylin- 
der in repetition to any required extent. 
Robert Peele was also fortunate in secur- 
ing two very valuable processes, known as 
the discharge and resist styles. The latter he 
is said to have bought of a commercial trav- 


eler for £5, and to have made £250,000 by | 


it. The discharge style is a process in which 
the cloth is printed with a material which 
prevents the mordant from becoming fast, so 
that when the dye is applied and the cloth 
washed, the dye is not fast at those places. 
The resist style is one in which the cloth 
has a pattern printed in paste, and is then 
dyed in indigo. The paste resists the color- 
ing matter, and these parts are white on a 
blue ground when the cloth is washed. 

The name of Peele, the self-taught dyer 
and mechanic, and his son and grandson, the 
two Sir Roberts, the latter being the states- 
man who was killed by a fall from his horse 
in 1850, are indissolubly associated with the 
cotton manufacture, and more specifically 
with the carding and the calico-printing. 


Wasurverox, D.C, Ebwarp H, Knigut. 








A CHARACTER MASK. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


bare it was a great success, that won- 
derful piece of amateur acting. The 
applause of the audience was not only be- 
yond mistake genuine and spontaneous, but 
it was beyond mistake the irrepressible out- 
burst of admiring surprise. Lamont was 
the hero of the evening, and if his personal 
friends, of whom he had many, were pleased 


with his success, it need hardly be said that 


the eyes of his fiancée, Nettie Burnet, bright- 
ened almost into tears at the applauses and 
praises that followed the performance. She 
had a special reason for being delighted. 
Lamont was a very clever fellow, who had 
read and traveled a great deal, and Nettie 
knew it was not a girl’s partiality which 
made her think him far superior to the best 
of the other young men she knew; but La- 
mont was shy and reserved with most peo- 
ple, and perhaps especially with women, and 
many persons therefore believed that there 
was nothing in him. If they could only 
have heard him as he talked to her, she oft- 
en thought, they would not say there was 
nothing in him. If they could have follow- 
ed the stream of fresh, vivid ideas, odd fan- 
cies, curious illustrations, that came flowing 
from him when he felt himself thoroughly 
at his ease, they would not have supposed 
there was nothing in him. If they could 
have heard him talk of books, of the vari- 
ous literatures whose masterpieces were fa- 
miliar to him, they would have known there 
| was something in him. She had known him 
always, but that was not enough. She want- 
| ed other people to know him too. Women 
have always in them something of the spirit 
of that king of Lydia whose story is told by 
| Herodotus, and who was not content to be 
himself the possessor of a treasure unless 
his friend could also see and appreciate it. 
Therefore Nettie Burnet was especially de- 
lighted because now every one must know 
what a wonderfully clever fellow she had 
| for a lover. 

The amateur performance in which La- 
mont so distinguished himself took place at 
\the house of a lady who claimed to be at 
once a leader of fashion and of culture, and 
| who lived in the Fifth Avenue region, but 

not on Fifth Avenue. Lamont had been 
pressed into the service as a performer, be- 
| ing at first only invited as an ordinary guest. 
| But one of the actors had suddenly to leave 
|for Europe within a few days of the per- 
formance, and the hostess besought Lamont, 
whom she knew to be a man of taste and 
| talent, and a remarkably obliging person, to 
| undertake the part. The play was adapted 
from the French by the hostess herself; the 
part offered to Lamont seemed to promise 
little difficulty of study; Lamont was taken 
suddenly and at a disadvantage, and he con- 
sented. 

Then, as he could not back out, and was 
impelled by desperation, he resolved to make 
the very most he could of the part. In it- 
self the part was secondary and feeble. It 
| was that of a man who never could make 
| up his mind in time to do any thing, but al- 

ways doubted and hesitated until the chance 
had gone by. He might have made a suc- 
|eess here and a success there; he might 
| ’ 

|have married a charming girl; but he al- 
ways doubted, and so on—every one knows 
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the sort of part; it is as old as the hills in 
literature and comedy. Lamont “did not 
see himself in the part,” as English actors 
and actresses say. He resolved to make out 
a new and original reading of it for himself. 
There flashed upon his mind a hint for a 
character let drop by Dickens, and preserved 
in Forster’s Life—the suggestion of a man 
who was always asking himself what every 
body’s motive was before*he would agree to 
any thing. Lamont thought of converting 





the person in the play from the mere com- 
monplace type of indecision and vacilla- | 
tion into something far more morbidly cu- | 
rious and striking. Suppose a human be- | 
ing constitutionally steeped in distrust of | 
himself and all others, so that he could take | 
no step in life without the dread that a pit- | 
fall was opening, a trap was laid for him; 
that Fortune herself would have appealed | 
to him in vain, because he would have re- | 
fused to accept her outstretched hand till 
he had first tortured his brain to find out 
what her malign motive could be; that even 
when the girl he loved told him she loved 
him, he began to think she must have some | 
mean and selfish motive, and drew back and 
hesitated, until she turned from him and) 
scorned him and left him. Such a charac- | 
ter as this, so pitiable, so despicable, so sad, 
he thought could surely be made a fresh 
and striking figure on the stage, and yet 
would be quite in keeping with the pur- 
pose and the dramatic business which the | 
more commonplace rendering was intended 
to suit. Lamont became possessed with the | 
idea, and resolved to make it a success. 
Every body is prepared to understand how 

the character acts on the expression of the 
face. Lamont had read and thought a good | 
deal about the manner in which the expres- 
sion acts upon the character. He resolved | 
to try the experiment in his own case, and | 


| ioned it. 


| Burnet longed for him. 


did not, however, exhibit it in any of the 
rehearsals. On that point he charged his 
mind. He resolved to reserve all the effect 
for the night of representation. Therefore 
he only walked through the rehearsals, ex- 
citing in the mind of no one either admira- 
tion or the reverse, and he studied the part 
his own way laboriously at home of mid- 
nights. 

When the night of performance came ev- 
ery body was delighted, but perhaps hardly 
even so much delighted as surprised. La- 
mont took the audience by storm. His first 
appearance on the stage foretold the success, 
and prepared the audience for the reading 
of the part which he had devised. The ex- 
pression of melancholy and morbid doubt 
and caution was wonderful. It was pro- 
duced without the slightest grimace, and it 
was kept up as if Nature herself had fash- 
You would have been puzzled to 
say where the change was in Lamont’s feat- 
ures; and yet the effect of the change was 
felt through the whole company the moment 
he presented himself before the extempo- 
rized foot-lights. He had created a part, 
and become the success of the night. 

When the performance was over every 
body wanted to see Lamont. The hostess 
was longing to grasp his hand, and would 
have embraced him if propriety would have 
allowed. It is needless to say how Nettie 
But Lamont re- 
mained in his dressing-room changing his 
dress for such a time that most of the com- 
pany below ceased to expect him. He felt 
weary of the whole business, discontented, 
and gloomy. “Why did I make such an ex- 
hibition of myself?” he kept asking himself. 
“Why did I wish for the renown of a suc- 
cessful mountebank? Have I gained any 
thing by converting myself into a buffoon ?” 

A tap at the door, and a languid call of 








see whether, by moulding his features while | “Come” from our hero, were followed by the 
he studied and acted the part into the exact | entrance of a colored servant, who brought 
expression which to his mind typified it, the | the compliments of Mrs. Stockdale, the host- 
very sentiments and impulses of such a na-/| ess, and the message that every body was 
ture would not arise within him for the time, | longing to see him. 

and guide him to a perfect realization of the; Lamont grumbled out some unmeaning 
character. He had a fine plastic face, and | answer, and dismissed the servant. “Of 
was always admirable at mimicry. Study-! course,” he said to himself, “every body 
ing before a mirror he obtained what he con- | wants to see the chief buffoon.” 

sidered the very expression of the face which | He dressed and went down stairs, and 
ought to belong to his part. The expression | peered unobserved into the crowded draw- 
was not deeply marked, but was very effect- | ing-room. He saw Nettie Burnet talking to 
ive. The lips closely set, and the lines of | a man whom he used rather to like. 

the mouth drawn down; the eyebrows a lit-| “Iknow what that fellow means,” he said 
tle contracted gave an air at once sinister, | to himself. “He thinks he can make a profit 
melancholy, skeptical, and overcautious. | out of my foolery. I know he is ridiculing 
The eyes acquired a look curiously peering | me. I wish Nettie wouldn’t talk to fellows 
and distrustful, and the drawn-down lines | like that.” 

of the mouth spoke of corroding disbelief | Nettie at this moment smiled a very forced 
and caution. The more Lamont studied his | smile. Her thoughts and her heart were not 
face in the glass, the more the character, as | with her present companion. 

he read it, familiarized itself with all his, “Oh, she likes it well enough, I dare say,” 
senses, and became easy of realization. He Lamont said to himself. “She laughs at 
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his impertinent jokes. I know what that 
means. The fellow has grown rich lately— 
in some swindling way, I suppose—and Net- 
tie probably thinks he would be a better 
catch thanIam. Well, she is no worse than 
all women! She does not know that I am 
looking at her. Good Heavens! how merce- 
nary she must be! How could I ever have 
believed that she was any thing else ?” 

He saw that his hostess was moving hith- 
er and thither among the crowd, looking, 
probably, for him, and he drew back. 





“T understand Mrs. Stockdale,” he mur- 
mured, “now. She thinks she shines as a 


And she spends her money to get people | 
round her to flatter her. No, madame—ex- 
cuse me. I may have played the buffoon 
once, but I am not going to be shown off 
any more for the amusement of my lady’s 
guests.” 

He stole out of the room and left the 
house. As he was passing through the hall 





an acquaintance encountered him. 

“Hallo, Lamont, where are you going so) 
early ?” 

“Why do you ask?” demanded Lamont, | 
turning sharply on him. 

“Oh, for no particular reason—only I} 
wonder at your going so soon. Every body 
wants to talk to you. That was a wonder- | 
ful piece of acting. Don’t goso soon. Are) 
you sick ?” 

“Why do you ask such a question? Do) 
I look sick ?” 

“No, I don’t think you do.” 

“But you must have had some reason for 
asking.” 

“Only because of your going away so 
soon. Now I look at you, Lamont, I think 
you do look a little queer.” 

Lamont passed brusquely on and left him, 
and went into the street. 

“Why did that fellow ask me if I was 
sick ?” he said to himself, half aloud. “Is 
there any thing strange about my appear- 
ance? I feel strangely. AmI sick? AmI 
going to die? Iknow Nettie Burnet would 
gladly marry that fellow—for his money. 
What could her motive have been in keep- 
ing me hanging after her all this time? 
Only to play me off against some dilatory 
and doubtful suitor who is richer, I sup- 
pose! I have been a wretched fool all this 
time, but I see it now.” 

The discovery brought him so little satis- 
faction that he felt as if he should very much 
wish to be at the bottom of the East River. 
He did not care to go home, for he knew that 
he was in no mood for either reading or 
sleeping. He turned into the club to which 
he belonged, and found his way moodily to 
the billiard-room, where he played a few 
games. The first two games he won, and 
he felt satisfied that his antagonist was not 





playing his best, but was only, as Hamlet 


would say, “making a wanton of him” to 
draw him on. So he declined to play any 
more with that gentleman, and they nearly 
quarreled. He found another rival who won 
from him three games in succession, and La- 
mont felt sure he was cheated, and implied 
asmuch. There might have been a very se- 
rious quarrel only for the singular and, as 
Lamont thought, contemptuous forbearance 
of the victor. 

“T know what the fellow means,” Lamont 
thought. ‘He wants to make people think 


| that I have been drinking, and don’t know 
| what I am saying. I dare say I wronged 
patroness of talent and art, and all that. | 


him, but as that’s the meaning of his cool 
good humor [ll not apologize.” 

As he left the place he heard the man he 
had tried to insult say to a companion, 

“T wonder what’s the matter with poor 
Lamont? There’s something very strange 
about him. It seems as if he were going 
mad.” 

“Can I be going mad?” the bewildered 
Lamont asked of his perplexed soul. “ What 
could he have meant by talking of my going 


}mad? I believe they are all in a conspiracy 


to drive me mad—Nettie Burnet and all. 


| But they sha’n’t succeed.” 


Lamont performed odd freaks that night. 
He went to a gambling-house and played 
heavily and lost, being convinced that here, 
at least, he was certainly cheated; and he 
drank a good deal, or rather a bad deal, of 
Champagne, which, however, did not tend 
in the least to exhilarate his spirits. It was 
daylight when he went home, weary, mor- 
bid, wild. He slept at last from pure fa- 
tigue, and had hideous dreams of plots 
against him, in which Nettie Burnet play- 
ed a leading part and mocked him. 

Lamont woke next morning unrefreshed, 
and with a strange and bitter sense of some- 
thing having gone wrong. With the first 
waking moment came the feeling that life 
had nothing left for him. He looked at his 
face in the glass, and thought it seemed hag- 
gardandold. A painful doubt of every thing 
had possession of him, and yet he was con- 
scious, too, of a morbid pride in his very 
doubt. Toward Nettie Burnet a corroding 
rancor filled him. He had found her out; 
she never cared for him, the cold-hearted, 
deceitful, and mercenary girl! Just like all 
women! He knew them now. 

_ While thus feeding his soul on melan- 
choly reflection, he was interrupted by a 
letter from Nettie herself. Only yesterday 
the sight of that handwriting would have 
made him wild with joy. His hands, as he 
took it, would have trembled with eager de- 
light, though he had parted from her late the 
evening before, and was to meet her again 
soon—that very day. He took the letter 
and held it in his hand a moment unopen- 
ed, and looked at the address with a mourn- 
ful cynicism. “What a fool I was then!” be 
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said; “what a fool I was always—until | rather coldly; “but we need not speak of 
now!” With a sense of triumph in his su- | this any more. Why are you so strange in 
periority of newly acquired knowledge, he | your manner to-day? You don’t look like 


opened the letter. 
touching, loving inquiry about his sudden 
disappearance of the evening before, sweet, 
fond reproaches, and unspeakable sugges- 
tions of affection: such a little letter as men 
remember for years and years after, through 
changes that have made dreary havoc with 
friendship and the objects of love and’ am- 
bition and hope and all the highest quali- 
ties of character, and left the individual na- 
ture as withered and impotent of new fresh | 
growth as the old trunk of a dead tree. 

Lamont tossed the letter scornfully away. 

“T understand what that means now,” he 
said. “He didn’t propose last night—he 
didn’t come up to the mark! I am to be | 
played off a little more against him, or kept | 
on hand in case she should have to fall back 
on me after all.” 

In this happy mood he went to see Nettie 
Burnet that day. He answered her loving | 
inquiries and playful reproaches in a cold | 
and skeptical way, which was quite new to 
Nettie. She told him she could not under- 
stand him, to which he answered by asking 
if she supposed he did not understand her. 


A few lines—tender, | 





When she looked bewildered and scared at 
his words, he told her bluntly that he had 
watched her the previous evening as she | 
flirted with the young man already men-| 
tioned. 

Nettie laughed with a frank, fresh cor- 
diality that might have re-assured any man, | 


yourself. I can not tell how, but you seem 
to me quite changed. Are you angry with 
me,Arthur? Have Idone any thing wrong?” 

“Wrong, Miss Burnet? Surely not. 
How could it be wrong for a sensible girl to 
keep two lovers on hand—one to play off 
against the other? Nothing could be more 
prudent. Of course he understands. He’ll 
propose again to-day,no doubt. Lastnight’s 
refusal was only a pretty little ceremonial. 
He knows.” 

“T never believed that you could insult 
me, Arthur Lamont,” the girl said, trem- 
bling now with surprise and pain and an- 
ger. “You don’t deserve that any woman 
should love you, and I will not endure to be 
treated so cruelly.” 

“T understand all this perfectly,” Lamont 
said, after amoment’s pause. “Isee through 
it perfectly, Miss Burnet. You are looking 
for a pretext to quarrel, in order that you 
may have an excuse for getting rid of me.” 

“Oh, for shame? How can you—” 

“T thoroughly understand,” the unfortu- 
nate Lamont persisted, a mighty flood of bit- 
terness and suspicion welling up in his dis- 
tracted breast, “and I may as well save you 
any unnecessary trouble. I don’t see the 
use of waiting to be dismissed, Miss Bur- 
net. Perhaps I am in the way this very 
moment.” 

“Oh, Arthur, Arthur !” 

The cry might have pierced his heart. 





and protested that she was perfectly weary | But now that heart was walled in by a mys- 
of the poor fellow all the time he talked to | terious rampart of suspicion and disbelief, 
her, and was only yearning for Lamont to | and the emotion uppermost in the wretched 
come to her. The poor fellow must have | Lamont’s mind was a sickly pride in the sa- 
seen it himself, she added. gacity which had enabled him to find her 

“The poor fellow?’ Lamont said, sar-| out. He coldly rose to take his leave. 
castically. “Poor, Nettie? Perhaps you | “What have I done to deserve this ?” the 
would like me to think that you don’t know | all-bewildered girl exclaimed. 
how much money he has come in for? Do| “You have done all that a woman ought 
you want to make me believe that, Miss to do to deserve the high fortune that is at 
Burnet ?” your command, Miss Burnet. Pray let me 

“Oh no,” said Nettie, coloring a little. | not stand in the way.” 

“T don’t want to make you believe any| “Arthur! Arthur!” and she put her hand 
thing of the kind, or any thing that isn’t | beseechingly on his arm. “ You don’t speak 
true. I know that he is very rich. I was like yourself. Are you well? Do you really 
not thinking of his money when I called mean this that you are saying? What ter- 
him poor fellow.” rible change has come over you ?” 

“Indeed! What, then, makes him poor,| “Not a terrible change—I have come to 
may I ask ?” Lamont said, in a tone of lofty | my senses, that is all! Good-morning.” 
sarcasm. He bowed, and walked coolly out of the 

“T suppose I spoke of him with pity,” | room. Nettie Burnet remained for a mo- 
Nettie answered, and tears were now com- | ment like one whose motions are frozen by 
ing into her eyes, “ because, for all his mon-| fear and wonder. A horrible idea seemed 
ey, he has not that—that love—which oth- to have possession of her. That man who 
ers seem to think so lightly of.” had left her was not Lamont—her Lamont! 

“Oh, but he can have love enough, sure- | Could old tales of magic be true? Was that 
ly? He has but to ask. What girl would | some cold and cruel fiend in Arthur La- 
refuse him ?” mont’s likeness ? Was Lamont himself pos- 

“T know of one who has refused him,” sessed by a demon, or—thought hardly less 
said Nettie, speaking now for the first time | fearful—had her lover gone mad? 
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That was a day of cruel torture to poor 
Nettie. 

Lamont left her, and went slowly home. 
Life seemed to have become unbearable to 
him. Every hour, every moment, filled him 
more and more with sickening distrust. The 
colored servant, whom he had bought years 
ago in the South, when slavery still was, and 
when he, a boy traveling with his father, 
was taken with pity for the slave boy 
younger than himself—this colored servant, 
whom he had brought with him to New 
York, and always befriended, and who was 
devoted to him as the dog is devoted to his 
master—this servant he now believed to be 
a spy set to watch his movements, and he 
reviled him. The idea now took possession 
of him that people thought he was going 
mad. This explained, he assured himself, 
the otherwise inexplicable efforts of Nettie 
to pacify and conciliate him even after he 
had virtually cast her from him. It had 
greatly puzzled him at the time that when 
he had so sternly let her know how he had 
found her out, she should still have endeav- 
ored to speak him fair. There was nothing 
to be got by that, then, he had thought; 
what can be her motive? Her motive, we 
ean all see, was not far to seek. It was 
simply her faithful love. But Lamont, in 
his present mood, could think of nothing 
like that. He found the explanation in the 
fact that she too thought he was going mad, 
and was afraid of him. 

How or where he passed the remainder 
of that day Lamont never clearly knew. He 
went out, and wandered about the obscurest 
streets he could find, avoiding every possi- 
bility of meeting any one he knew. Now 
and then he thought he saw, half a street 
off, the figure of some acquaintance, and he 
knew at once that that person must have 
some motive for hunting him out, and so he 
fled in the opposite direction. He found 
himself toward evening in a villainous re- 
gion of old wharves and coal-yards and tim- 
ber-yards and low groggeries and tenement- 
houses, somewhere on the North River, and 
he saw the quiet stars begin to rise over the 
New Jersey shore. The dreamy poetic light 
of the stars only brought him bitter memo- 
ries—memories now imbittered because they 
spoke of hours that seemed to him sweet, as 
some poisons are delusive and destroying in 
their sweetness. How many evenings had 
they watched those stars together, he and 
she—she who was all the time, ay, even 
then, so worthless and so false! What could 
her motive be for deceiving him then? why 
did she pretend to love him? he asked him- 
self; and he turned away, and plunged on 
his unmeaning wanderings in another di- 
rection. 

He had a vague impression of rambling 
purposeless through miles of streets, of 
stopping in some low quarter to listen to a 








noisy quarrel between a man and his wife, 
and of interfering to rescue the woman from 
the man’s violence, and exchanging blows 
with the man, and when he had got the 
better in the fight, asking the rescued wom- 
an what it was all about, and when she told 
him her husband had accused her wrongful- 
ly, suddenly feeling certain the accusation 
was quite true, and telling her so, and re- 
ceiving her denunciations as the reward of 
his interference. He was grimly amused; 
it was all so like life, he thought. After 
this he was in a theatre, where an actress 
was receiving great applause, and he felt 
sure it was the hired work of a paltry claque, 
and he hissed vehemently ; and there was a 
disturbance, and he was ejected, laughing 
sarcastically. It was a German theatre, 
luckily for him, and nobody there knew 
who he was. The audience took him mere- 
ly for some drunken young brawler. 

So the night wore away, half unreal, as 
it seemed to poor Lamont, in its dream-like 
weariness and pain. He wandered at last 
into Madison Square, and there, worn out 
from excitement and fatigue and hunger, 
he flung himself on a bench, and fell fast 
asleep. He slept for some hours a sleep of 
mere exhaustion, stolid and dreamless. Then 
a dream came on him. He thought that he 
was sinking into a terrible gulf of darkness, 
occasionally broken by gusts of smoke, and 
lighted by lurid gleams of flame. Down in 
that gulf, it seemed to be made known to 
him, was madness; and he had fallen on the 
crumbling edges of the gulf-where it opened 
in the earth, and the crumbling edge was 
giving way beneath him, and he clung in 
vain with desperate tenacity to miserable 
little roots and stems and projecting stones, 
which all yielded at his touch; and just as 
he was sinking he saw Nettie Burnet stand- 
ing above him, and he called out to her with 
a wild cry; and she caught him, and would 
have saved him, and then— 

And then Lamont opened his eyes wildly, 
and it was bright morning, and between 
him and the soft blue sky the face of Nettie 
Burnet bent over him with eyes full of alarm 
and wonder and pity and love, and her arms 
were round him, and he felt that she had 
just kissed him. 

He sprang to his feet. Bewildered and 
worn out as he was, he felt, for the first time 
for two days, like his old self again. 

“Oh, Nettie, my love!” he exclaimed, “how 
did you come here? how did you find me ?” 

“T don’t know, Arthur,” the affrighted 
but rejoiced girl said, still clinging to him. 
It was luckily very, very early, and no ram- 
bler was yet in Madison Square to criticise 
this odd reunion. “I couldn’t sleep all 
night, thinking of you—thinking such 
dreadful things!—and I got up very early 
and came out here, I don’t know why; and 
then I saw you lying there, and I couldn’t 
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believe it was you at first; and then you} | experience, and, by Jove! it ‘shall be my 
called out my name, and I ran to you—and | last.” 


How lucky once more that it was so ear- 


oh, thank God, you are not dead!” 
| 
ly and the square so empty! | 


“Nettie,” said Lamont, slowly, as all the | to me yesterday. 


past day or two began to struggle back into | 
his memory, “look at me. Do I look in any | 
way strange to you?” 
“No, not strange, Arthur. 
and pale, but not strange. 
Not like yesterday !” 
“Then I did look strange yesterday, Net- | 
tie—you are certain ?” | 
“Oh yes, Arthur. I can’t tell how or why, | 
but you looked unlike yourself. You seem- | 
ed like one enchanted.” 
“ So I was enchanted, Nettie,” Arthur said, 
with a sigh of profound relief. “The lines | 
into which I had moulded my face in order 
to play that confounded part remained there, | 
and my whole nature changed with the ex- | 
pression of my face! I had read of such | 
things happening, but this was my first | 


You look worn 
Oh, not strange. 
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“Tt must be that,” Nettie exclaimed. “I 


knew it was not my Arthur Lamont, his real 
and very self, who was so strange and cruel 


Oh, how miserable I was 
then, and how happy I am now!” 
“Your coming here saved me,” he said. 


| “The shock of delight on waking and see- 


ing you startled my unlucky features back 
| into their original mould.” 

“ Arthur dear,” Nettie said, as they were 
leaving the square, “ please don’ t mimic bad 
expressions of face any more. 

“Never fear, Nettie; I have had quite 
enough of that, my love. If I want to imi- 


| tate any expression that is not quite my own 


ever again, I’ll look into your face and try 
to copy that expression if I can.” 

Which Nettie said was nonsense; and as 
they could not be found ranging the streets 
when the morning life of New York set in, 
they had to part “presently, but went their 
| SeV eral w ays very happy. 





CASTELAR. 
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IIL—THE GERMANIC PEOPLES.—(Continued.) 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS.—VI. 
N face of the rationalist criticism the 
Protestant apology established itself. 
The entire school of apologists, composed of 
many writers, furiously attacked the school 
of the critics. At this time, as if the capital 
work of the eighteenth century were to sow 
an idea, leaving it to be fecundated by an- 
other age, Frederick Il. died, and with him 
died toleration. His cousin Frederick Will- 
iam II. succeeded him. Narrowness succeed- 
ed to breadth of view; intolerance to the hu- 
manitarian spirit; routine to idea; a king 
of red tape to a king of the spirit; a bureau- 
crat to a hero; a Protestant who wished to 
carry Protestantism, through official means, 
to every conscience succeeded a philosopher 
who allowed ideas to spread, to mingle, to 
combat, and to form of themselves the great 
chemical combinations of the intellectual 
life, to have the same spontaneity which na- 
ture enjoys in its creative work. 

The Protestant apologists, after all, could 
advise nothing more than the reading of the 
Bible. I can not comprehend how the Prot- 
estant peoples of Europe delay so in embra- 
cing the republic. Often in my reflections 
upon history I have maturely considered 
that vivacity with which the Latin peoples 
comprehend and the rapidity with which 
they realize the most advanced ideas, espe- 
cially in the sphere of polities. Here all 
the elements are employed to keep the peo- 
ple in complete ignorance. 
Vor. L.—No, 295.—7 


through Switzerland what most astonished 
me was the quantity of liberal ideas which 
there descend from the pulpits, mingled 
with the aroma of religious ideas and eter- 
nal hopes. When I heard in the Church of 
St. Peter, at Geneva, a sermon full of allu- 
sions to the spirit of the age, the genius of 
liberty, to the God of the Gospel, the Book 
and Code of democracies, involuntarily there 
passed through my memory the sermons I 
had listened to in my parish church, filled 
with threatenings, with terror, with pic- 
tures of hell, with all the rhetoric caleulated 
to belittle the mind and cast it inte dejec- 
tion and despair, which can only end in 
the slavery of the conscience and the soul. 
If the Latin peoples could read, if they were 
obliged, at least every Sunday, to turn the 
pages of their Bibles instead of hearing the 
chants of thei: priests in a strange and un- 
erg language, would they not have 

een two centuries ago republicans ?—be- 
cause the Bible is a book full, from the first 
page to the last, I will not say of republic- 
an ideas, but certainly of republican senti- 
ments, and sentiments, with their poetry, 
have greater influence than ideas among the 
people. 

The Nile, the river of mysteries, caressing 
the stones of sepulchres, bears on its warm 
waters, which wind through the desert, like 
the Milky Way through the sky, the osier 





cradle of the enemy of kings, the savior of 
| peoples. One of the first and most beau- 


In my travels | tiful songs of the Bible is devoted to cele- 
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lips of their women. 


the tyrant Sisera. Deborah sings beneath 
over nine hundred war chariots mailed with 
iron, and all whelmed in the wave of the 
rushing Kishon. At the feet of Gideon fell 
the golden diadems and the purple man- 
tles from the temples and the shoulders of 
the princes of Midian, and their soldiers fell 
in the field like the grain before the sickle 
of the reaper. Jephthah avenged himself 
upon his people, who had forsaken him for 
the son of the harlot, by saving them from 
conquerors and tyrants. 

Demosthenes never spoke against the 
kings of Macedon as the last of the Judges 
speaks against the kings whom his mis- 
guided tribes demanded. Even yet when 
we wish to condemn the servile tendencies 
of the masses we must repeat that sublime 
language and announce the same punish- 
ments. The discourse of Samuel is reitera- 
: ted from age to age as well in the impreca- 
’ tions of Danton against the kings of France 


i as in the songs of Schiller which paint the 
64 birth of the republic of Switzerland. Every 


j tribune may say to every people the same. 


Do you seek a king? Your free tribes shall 
. 7 . . 
3 be slaves. Your sons shall be chained to 


the cars of the king like beasts. You shall 
be born with the mark of your ignominy, 
and from the womb of your mother to the 
ta womb of the sepulchre you shall be the 
tS property of another, like the clods of the 
field or the cattle of the pasture. You shall 
go, some before him like harnessed beasts, 
and some behind him like herds. He shall 
; dispose of your horses and your riders for 
: his pleasure and for his court, for his hatred 
and his wars. You shall moisten the earth 

; with your sweat, and the fruit shall be his. 

ae You shall drench the fields of battle with 
your blood, and the victory shall be his, 
You shall sow, and he shallreap. You shall 
gather in the vintage, and he shall be drunk- 
en. You shall beget, and he shall dispose 
of your sons. No longer shall you call your- 
ee ii selves the elect of the God of Israel, but the 
He hs eunuchs of the seraglio of the king. Your 


ih yee daughters shail anoint his body, and deliv- 


| We ae er themselves over to his lusts. You shall 
ihe be parted, like a flock of sheep, among his 
ia courtiers. Your life and your pleasure shall 
if only depend upon his caprice. You shall 
make soft the cushions upon which he re- 
poses, you shall lick the feet with which he 
bt i crushes your necks. Your blood, your hon- 





brating that rout of Pharaoh and his horse- | or, your heritage, your daughte 

men, drowned in the waters of the Red Sea. | wives, all shall be the property of the mon- 
As soon as the tribes established themselves | arch, the lord of Israel, which shall be his 
in the promised land they founded a repub- | domain. 


| 


the palm-tree the victory of the humble | 
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rs, and your 


And when you ask for this you ask 


lic, ruled by magistrates called Judges, and | for a gag for your lips, a bridle for your 
whenever any tyrant arose the sentiments mouths, a collar for your necks, handcuffs 
of liberty and the eloquent speech of trib- | for your hands, manacles for your feet, night 
unes were heard even in the hearts and on | in your intelligence, death in your hearts, 
Jael with her} humiliation before God, and dishonor before 
hammer drove the nail into the temple of | the world. 


These terrible prophecies are fulfilled. 
The history of the monarchy confirms, from 
its first to its last pages, all the warnings of 
the prophet. The king chosen by that peo- 
ple, oblivious of their religion and their re- 
public, grew austere and full of pride as a 
rebellious angel. He made himself a god. 
Not contented with the simple political and 
civil magistracy, he aspired to the religious 
and sacerdotal magistracy, to oppress under 
its iron hands body and soul of his imbecile 
vassals. In vain do the greatest kings rise 
to that Oriental or pagan throne where God 
is absent. David alone shines for a moment, 
but he is a contradiction of the monarchical 
principles of hereditary transmission and 
Oriental caste. For David is a shepherd, 
whom not his birth, but his morality, has ex- 
alted. When the hereditary principle ap- 
pears, there appears with it the crime which 
is innate in the monarchy, an institution 
radically contrary to justice. Solomon is 
the king par excellence. All the gifts of 
beauty have fallen upon his person, and all 
the fire and light of science upon his under- 
standing. Distant peoples praise him. The 
vise men of the East seek him. The kings 
feel the need of him. Beneath his sceptre 
rises the Temple of the Living God, crown- 
ed by the woods of the cedars of Lebanon ; 
formed of stones cut by the workmen of 
Tyre; adorned by the iron and bronze and 
silver and gold of Hiram; sanctified by the 
Ark of the Covenant; inaugurated by the 
holocaust of twenty-two thousand oxen and 
one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
sheep ; enriched by presents brought in ships 
through the Red Sea from Ophir, in the Ori- 
ent, from Tarsus, in the West; illuminated 
by the wisdom of its founder. But as there 
is nothing in the world so corrupting or so 
fatal as absolute power, this king, almost 
divine, corrupts his artist heart with the 
abominations of vice, weakens his warrior 
force with the enervation of idleness, stains 
his cultivated intelligence with the fables 
of magic, obscures his believing faith with 
the errors of idolatry, and furnishes another 
proof that the greatest among men can not 
be raised to the height of the throne and 
converted into a species of god without be- 
ing changed, through this derogation from 
the laws of nature, into something brutish. 
And thus the monarchy, from failure to fail- 
ure, from defeat to defeat, with the first rep- 
resentatives of the dynasty of David de- 
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stroys the unity of Israel, defeats and dis- | 


perses the tribes united by the republic, and, 
with the last, delivers the kingdom to the 
foreigner, the race to captivity, the Holy 
City to destruction and sack, the Temple to 
the flames. 

Read the prophets. Isaiah cries: Corrupt 
generation, ye have left the temple of Jeho- 
vah to seek the temple of idols. 
and the heart are sick, the feet are swollen, 
the members in pain. Children of Israel, 
ye are all one sore which no ointment can 
cure and no oil can heal. God desires no 
burnt-offering. Weary Him not with the 
smoke of your sacrifices. 


The spouse of kings is a widow ; the queen 
of the peoples is subject to tribute. The 
soldiers which should roar like lions to de- 
fend Zion run like deer. 
praised her with their songs have gone, with 
shackled hands and feet, captives to the 
seraglios of the East. Ezekiel sings: Thou 
wert a vine planted by the waters. Thy 
leaves gave shade to peoples, and thy stalk 
was so strong that the kings took it for 
their sceptre. But the wiad of summer has 
burned thee up as the fire consumes the dry 
grass. Daniel exclaims: Thy tyrant has 
raised his image in a golden statue seventy 
cubits high. The herald calls thee in a loud 
voice to fall down and worship it upon thy 
knees. Hosea hears the strident sounds of 
the trumpets of angels, and the earth moves 
as if it bore dead offspring in its womb. 
Joel looks forth and sees no fields. The cat- 
erpillar has destroyed the trees, and the lo- 
cust the crops. The old men sleep no more 
except for drunkenness, and the women 
wake no more except for pleasure. The 
priests are clothed in sackcloth, and the 
prophets in mourning. The wrath of Heav- 
en has consumed the red flowers of the pome- 
granate, the fig-tree with its ripe fruit, the 
vine loaded with grapes, the palm-tree of 
the desert and its dates of gold. Amos 
chides Israel because Jehovah had preferred 
it among all nations, and Israel had denied 
Jehovah among all gods. Jonas announces 
the fall of Nineveh after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, and invites the mourners of the world 
to the burial of the proud cities and the 
haughty kings. Micah complains that 
where God placed his house of prayer the 
children of Jacob have made a house of de- 
bauch ; where God placed the tables of the 
law, the children of Jacob the carved stone 
of Samaria. Nahum sees Jehovah passing 
with His army of angels. The mountains 
tremble, and the hills are leveled ; at a word 
the sea is swollen with the tempest, and the 
rivers forsake their bed. Habakkuk cries, 
and God hears him not. He seeks God as 
vainly as incense the heavens. There is no 
pity for Israel. Zephaniah despairs in a 
night of thick darkness. The stars are 


The head | 


Jeremiah weeps | 
in desolation: The populous city is solitary. | 


The virgins which | 


turned to ashes, and the sun\to° einders. 
The clouds have wept fire. The earth; agi- 
tated like a reed, tovches the deepest gulfs. 
Men die like fisheson dryland. Thy wrath, 
O Jehovah, has passed over Israel. Haggai 
| sees the cars stumbling upon the stones of 
the highway. The riders lose their horses, 
and Israel is drowned, like Pharaoh, but in a 
sea of tears. Malachi curses the people be- 
| cause, after offering voluntary sacrifices to 
their idols, they wish to offer forced sacri- 
fices to Jehovah. Zachariah sings the hope 
of Judah, and believes that from the loins 
of his tribe shall come a just man, and the 
Lord shall sit once more upon the mount- 
ain of Zion. 

What becomes of all these prophets, with 
their souls full of wrath, their lips full of 
cursing, and their hands full of lightning ? 
They are the defenders of the republican 
| spirit against the tyranny of kings. The 
| king wishes to unite by alliances his people 
| with the idolaters, his God with the pagan 
| deities, his life with that ofaliens. But the 
| prophets oppose this. They bear the divine 

spirit in their minds, they know the divine 
mission of Israel, destined to guard only one 
idea, the idea of the unity of God, against 
| the snares of all idolatries, to serve as the 
root of the religion and the morality of the 
future world. Thus all their eloquence is 
employed in cursing the kings and the idols, 
which are the true gods of kings. Thus 
they flee to the deserts, they shut them- 
selves up in caverns, communing there with 
infinity in nature, forging the sharp blade 
of their speech. They issue forth, clad in 
sackcloth, into the highways and cross- 
roads, protesting against the tyranny of 
kings, and causing the light of God to shine 
upon the peoples. The pages of the Bible 
have thus poured forth great republican in- 
spirations. Not only has Michael Angelo 
drawn from them the sublimity of the fig- 
ures in the Vatican, and’ Palestrina the ca- 
dences of his music; the republican poet 
| Milton, the republican general Cromwell, 
the republican tribes which were formed in 
|the great cities where the books of God 
| were read, the bands of the Puritans, were 
indebted to these magnificent maledictions 
of the prophets, hurled against the kings and 
the people who worship the kings, for the 
greater part of their marvelous eloquence. 

And thus I say, bringing all these reflec- 
tions to bear upon my thesis, that the most 
orthodox schools of Germany, the most 
Protestant, those who confine themselves 
to the purest tradition and assume the 
most uncompromising character, could go 
no further than an earnest recommenda- 
tion of the Bible. In the Bible they were 
recommending a book essentially religious, 
it is true, but also essentially republican. 
Besides, all those so-called pious circles, 
which promoted the religious reaction in 
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opposition to the criticism of the eighteenth 
century, were formed of thinkers who agi- 
tated the depths of the soul with their re- 
ligious problems, and who surpassed the 
orthodox ideal with their hopes of progress. 
None of them wished to maintain an ignorant 
people at the foot of an immovable altar, 


whence the warmth and the light of life | 


had departed. On the contrary, all strove 
to elevate the soul to the summit of the ideal, 
rosy and brilliant with a life which certain- 
ly did not come from the sun of the sanctu- 
aries. To see this we have only to open any 
one of the books of the Protestants at this 
time, or any one of the histories based upon 
these books. The most recent, for exam- 
ple, is that of the learned Lichtenberg, who, 
with Reuss and others, has been an orna- 
ment to the faculty of theology at Stras- 
burg. It will be seen that the most pious 
are not the most intolerant, nor those most 
wedded to the routine of a selfish dogma- 
tism. Bengel ranges himself against tra- 
dition, and believes that the knowledge of 
history is not enough for Christian faith, 
which takes its nourishment from eternal 
realities. Oettinger is a mystic rapt in the 
contemplation of religious ideas. He dep- 
recates the theory of original sin, and rec- 
ognizes not pure reason, but common-sense, 
as an organ naturally possessed by man for 
the comprehension of the eternal and the 
divine. Common-sense has formed this 
amphitheatre of celestial ideas, which rise 
from the lowest to the sublimest things. 
Zinzendorf reforms the Moravian Brothers, 
and renews the theories of John Huss, the 
victim of the emperors and the popes. His 
adoration for the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity leads him almost to regard the human 
race as divine. Lavater, physician, philoso- 
pher, and poet, born and educated in Switz- 
erland, glorifies in his religious effusions the 
human conscience, and raises liberty to the 
divine. Pontius Pilate is abominable in his 
eyes, because he represents qualified skepti- 
cism, and because he dares to ask, “ What 
is truth?” But passing for a mystic in the 
eyes of the rationalists, Lavater turns an- 
grily against miracles, and exalts the laws 
of nature. The republican poet has songs 
of democracy mingled, as in the stanzas of 
the Hebrew prophets, with his prayers to 
God. Amann was called the Wizard of the 
North on account of his obscurity. His life 
was devoted to reconciling the books of di- 
vine reason with the natural teachings of 
human reason; and in his eyes all beings, 
even those which escape the furthest reach 
of our telescopes, are, like Christ, at the same 
time human and divine—omunia divina et hu- 
mana omnia. History is the realization of 
the eternal thought of God, and from this 
point of view there can be no people abso- 
lutely perverse, as an intolerant orthodoxy 
would contend. There can be no religion 





| absolutely erroneous, and no epoch abso- 
lutely reprobate. The Hebrew may see in 
| the gods of Greece the courtiers of the king 
of hell; the Greek may see in the Jews a 
legion of obscure fanatics; in the eyes of 
the Roman patrician the Nazarene in the 
Catacombs may be a rebel deserving to be 
devoured by the beasts of the circus; in the 
eyes of the Nazarene all beliefs but the 
evangelical may be abominations of an un- 
| derstanding darkened by sin. The Catholic 
| may see, from the altars of the Escurial and 
from the Basilica of St. Peter, in Luther a 
| sensual and drunken monk; and a Protest- 
|ant from the bare churches of Geneva and 
| Berlin may regard the Pope as the apoca- 
|lyptic Antichrist who is to destroy the 
world. Each religion may believe itself 
absolute truth, each sectarian a perfect 
man, and amidst all this intolerance, all 
these wars, all these irreconcilable contra- 
dictions, all the hostile schools, all the peo- 
ple in arms against each other, will contrib- 
ute to realize the thought of God in history, 
as two armies in war may serve to enrich 
with their corpses the fields where they 
fell, because of all their hatreds and angers 
Mother Nature knows nothing. 

Wizenmann goes further still, and renews 
the thought of Origen. His theology ad- 
mits no eternal punishment. The specta- 
cle of human suffering would serve to con- 
vert Satan. The angel of darkness would 
share our pains, would drink our tears, and 
partake of the thirst of the infinite and 
longing for heaven, and would stretch forth 
his hands to God, his eyes to the light from 
which he fell, his thought toward immen- 
sity, his heart toward the good, and the 
breath of the Divine pity would quench the 
fires of hell, and the angels of darkness 
would return, crowned with stars, into the 
ether of heaven. Claudius, the most orig- 
inal and poetic of all these writers, is also 
a partisan of human reason. He calls it a 
glow-worm which drags itself over the 
ground, but from which, sooner or later, will 
spring forth the angelic and mysterious 
wings by which it will fly to the infinite. 

Compare these theories, full of humani- 
tarian and progressive sentiment, with the 
theories of our neo-catholics. For these, 
absurdity and reason are one. The human 
race outside of the Church is more despi- 
cable than the beasts. The three last cen- 
turies have been nothing more than ages 
of ignorance and error. The revolution 
which promulgated the rights of man has 
done nothing but continue the works of 
Satan—pride and rebellion against God. 
Science, which has shed such light, has done 
nothing but fill the frail human heart with 
vanity. The Reformation has been a retro- 
gression, the Renaissance the apotheosis of 
the sensuality of paganism, Raphael an idol- 
ater, civil monarchies the reactionary des- 
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potism of the East, and the democratic re- | 
publics a demagogy without God and with- 
out restraint. There can be no salvation | 
for the world except by returning to the | 
Middle Ages, with their theocracies on the 
throne, their people in the dust, their clois- 
ters full of penitents, their crusaders receiv- | 
ing from the Church their word of war and | 
sword of battle, their popes raised to demi- 
urgic gods, kings between heaven and earth. 


Vil. 


The eighteenth century continues the | 
work of the education of the human race, 
a work which must end, whether the reac- 
tionists like it or not, logically and natu- 
rally, in the universal republic. Two books 
fascinated this age—two books which may 
be belittled by modern criticism, but which 
can not be judged except in view of the 
moment in which they appeared, the situa- 
tion of the world, and the state of the pub- 
lic mind. The philosopher Kant was a kind 
of mechanical man. Ideas had calcined his 
bones, and human passions had never pene- 
trated his breast. He never knew any love. 
No woman with her tenderness ever illumi- 
nated this man, strong but cold as iron. 
Every day at the same hour he went for his 
walk with the regularity and precision of 
the automatic figures of a clock. Once dur- 
ing two or three days he did not leave his 
house. Was he ill? As passions never at- 
tacked his soul, sickness never attacked his 
body. He had a health which in view of 
its solidity might be called mineral. For 
two or three days he did not leave his house 
because he could not lay down a book then 
just published, the Emile of Rousseau. 

The blind malice of party may say what 
it likes against the author, but it can not 
take away from him the unfading glory of 
having agitated with maternal sentiments 
the hardest hearts of his age. From the 
time of Plato no one had spoken so elo- 
quently, so passionately, so luminously. His 
ideas took shape in that form of beauty 
which, according to the sublime founder of 
the Academy, is the eternal splendor of 
truth. The French language appeared un- 
der the pen of Rousseau like the marble of 
Paros under the chisel of Phidias. From 
that golden cup overflowed the intoxica- 
ting wine of great revolutionary sentiments. 
Humanity came together as in the first day 
of our religious redemption, as in the Christ- 
mas at Bethlehem, around the cradle of the 
Child, fragile, tender, and little, but carry- 
ing in his rosy hands the world of the fu- 
ture, and reflecting in his heavenly eyes the 
horizon of new and redeeming ideas. The 
mother, lost in social life, rejecting her ma- 
ternal duties through a false idea of morals 





all poetry, and all religion, to rear and ed- 
usate them for the work of life and the 
priesthood of liberty. Regenerated nature 
rose from the tomb where theocracy had 
held it for dead, and in its resurrection, as 
beautiful as the resurrection of butterflies 
in spring, it declared that evil was merely 
an accident, and that it had the right to 
call itself the holy mother-soul, the supreme 
good, as God is the supreme justice. Above 
all this scale of ideas, the greatest, the most 
enduring, the most divine, rose the idea, al- 
most denied in the different religious sects 
through the semi-fatalist principle of grace 
—the idea of moral liberty, which gave 
strength to man, hope to progress, life to 
science itself, the doctrine, the ideal, of the 
revolution and the republic. This marvel- 
ous book, with all its errors, defects, and 
imperfections, put before the world the hu- 
manitarian question of education. 

The other book which powerfully im- 
pressed the eighteenth century is the book 
of Daniel De Foe, an unfortunate writer 
whom the intolerance of the times had even 
imprisoned for his writings, after having bar- 
barously cut off his ears in the pillory. His 
book, Robinson Crusoe, has passed, like that 
of Cervantes, into the common thought of 
the human race, and the proverbial lan- 
guage of all peoples. It is the poem of na- 
ture conquered by the force of labor. In 
Robinson’s -truggle with the sea there is 
nothing of the epic legendary character of 
those combats described by Camoens in his 
Iusiad. It is a real struggle, coolly de- 
scribed, based upon calculation, proved by 
documents-—the struggle of a prosaic En- 
glish merchant who is merely seeking gold 
for himself, goods for his family, furniture 
for his house, support for his old age, in his 
conquest of the ocean. And one day the 
wind beats him, the sea seizes him, the tem- 
pest throws him upon a desert strand, and 
there he is, alone, abandoned, without any 
resource except the strength of his arms, 
without any hope except in the God of his 
Bible. He grapples with nature as he has 
always done. He tears up the trees, he pol- 
ishes the stones, he weaves the filaments of 
plants, and moistens the ground with his 
sweat. He trains animals, and makes hos- 
tile forces useful. He opens channels, he 
carves boats, he chains wild beasts, he sows 
and reaps and grinds. He accumulates con- 
tinually, never counting the difficulties, nev- 
er yielding to perils, sure of his divine right 
over creation, and of the unquestionable 
force of his will. And thus this man, ex- 
ploring the pathless woods, plowing the vir- 
gin seas, taming untamed animals, subju- 
gating rebellious creation, shows the in- 
vincible force of individual liberty and the 





and of health, came with her full breast 


sacred legitimacy of his authority over the 


charged with natural nourishment to feed | earth. De Foe’s hero is no fantastic one. 


her children, and, with her heart all love,, When we pause to contemplate that poor 
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Quaker, reared! in the wilderness, hewn in a|in plans and projects, which all tended to 


cabin, with no patrimony but his liberty, | 
and no education but his Bible, the wood- | 
chopper in the primitive forests of North | 
America, the boatman on the waters of the 


Ohio and the Mississippi, who, through the | 


force of his sovereign will and a miracle of 
his democratic republic, burst the fetters of 
circumstance, and rose through the obstruc- 


tions of society to the summit of the modern | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


the education of infancy, and to fixing in 
children the idea of liberty. Salzmann 
strove heroically for the new ideas. l- 
though a priest, he thundered with great 
eloquence and justice against the narrow 
orthodox education which crushed the un- 


| derstanding of youth under the weight of 
| tradition, loaded their memories with in- 


numerable verses of the Bible, and pervert- 


world, the Capitol at Washington, to be} ed their character by religious observances 


there the Moses and redeemer of the ne- of no importance to religion or life. 


groes, to bury the last remains of a barba- | 


Campe, 


the imitator of De Foe, freed education from 


rous patriciate, and to break the last fetters | the sentimentalism apparent in Salzmann. 


of slavery, we 


can not but recognize that | He turns against poetry, calling it a lantern 


the hero of the novel of the eightee nth cen- lighted in ‘the face of the sun, and desires 


tury, the solitary worker who creates, an ex- | 
istence for himself by inner struggles, and 
who subjugates nature to his hand and law 
to his thought, is a living reality in the glo- 
rious history of our modern liberties. The 
book could not fail to impress its time and 
the generations which received,and devour- 
ed it, because its message was that there 
are no elements strong enough to resist the 
human will when it is employed with energy 
and educated with perseverance. 
Education began to be at that time a 
great problem in Germany, and to assume 
an essentially republican character. The 
first name which is indissolubly connected 
with this new impulse of the modern spirit 
toward liberty is that of Basedow. Very 
different judgments have been written and 
entertained of this man. While Michelet 
calls him illustrious, Herder says that his 
whole secret consisted in saying that he 
could create in ten years forests which need- 
ed a hundred, and that for his part he would 
not give him men or oxen to educate. Goe- 
the adds, “ Basedow, who regards the whole 
world as ill-educated, is himself a man of the 
worst possible education.” There were cer- 
tainly great defects in his intelligence and 
vices in his life, but the pedagogue who be- 
gan the revolutionary work of republican 
education had two merits: first, that of 
awakening in the soul the idea that it had 
within itself sufficient to enlighten and mor- 
alize it and lead it to good; and second, that 
of carefully preventing superstition from 
taking possession of the understanding and 
of perverting it in its earliest years, so that 
man should be compelled to pass half his 
life in destroying the work and the belief 
of the other half. Thus Basedow peremp- 
torily prohibited the instruction of children 
in any revealed religion, limiting himself to 
awakening in them the moral conscience, 
and to strengthening their bodies by gym- 


nastic exercises and their characters by lib- | 


eral sentiments. 

This impulse which modern education 
had received from the works of Daniel De 
Foe and of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and from 
the labors of Basedow, was fruitful in books, 





| 


| 





‘legends all our -faney, the priestess who 


that men should have the faith of Robinson 
Crusoe in his rights, in his strength, in his 
command over nature. 

The man who personifies most justly this 
great pedagogic revolution is the immortal 
Pestalozzi. Fichte, in his address to the 
German nation, presented as the regener- 
ated school of his race the system of this 
saint. And, in fact, no one has so distin- 
guished the individual faculties which pre- 
dominate at each age, nor has seen so clear- 
ly the shortest road to arrive at these fac- 
ulties, to increase them in daily exercise, 
and enlighten them with the currents of 
science. If, when sentiment predominates 
in man, at the age when he is attached to 
nature and home, you educate the intelli- 
gence; if when, as in the youth, the fancy 
predominates, while the fervor of the blood 
and the restlessness of the spirit lead him 
to passion and combat, in opposition to 
every thing that surrounds him, from the 
necessity of creating a world of his own—if 
at this critical time you educate the reason, 
and when the age of reason arrives, and with 


|it the often bitter fruits of life, when the 


flowers are dried and the butterflies have 
ceased to flutter around them, if you strive 
to educate the sentiments and the imagina- 
tion, you will make of the man an artificial 
being without succeeding in subjugating 
the inaccessible, unteachable, mysterious 
nature. As fruits are first seed, germ, and 
flower, ideas must be sensations and notions 
before arriving at their absolute uncondi- 
tionality. And if you educate in the child, 
the child and not the man, the faculties of 
the child by symbols within his reach, by 
narrations which please and refresh him, 
you plant in his individual soul with cer- 
tainty the germs of the universal human 
soul. 

Who is it that truly educates the child in 
humanity? Who possesses this divine min- 
istry? The mother. She is the prophetess 
who foresees the future life, the sibyl who 
sounds the mysteries of the spirit, the Muse 
who brings to the heart human inspirations, 
the sorceress who fills with sweet and pious 
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raises the conscience to the regions of infin- | 
ity. From the moment when she feels her 

child beneath her heart it appears as if spir- | 
it and nature revealed themselves to her | 
mind to assist her in her divine office, and | 
thus she appropriates all ideas to the child, 

as the bird weaves all the rustic objects 

gathered in the fields to form the soft nest 

of her beloved es sit The mother knows 

instinctively the laws of health by which 

to preserve her child from the inclemencies 

of the world, the medicine with which to | 
treat its constant infirmities, the morality 

which is to sustain it in its future struggles, 

the literature which is to embellish its days, 

the religion which is to convert it into a/| 
being superior to all others of nature, and | 
which is to bear it to the bosom of the In- | 
finite. All the child needs in its early years 

the mother bears in her intelligence, as she 

bears in her breast its only nourishment. 

Let us make of the school a mother. This 

is the thought of Pestalozzi. 

Such a man could not be born, nor live, 
nor be educated, except in a republic. The 
republican cities are those which have con- | 
tributed most to the education of the hu- | 
man race. If we survey all the ages of his- 
tory, we shall find that the human race has 
been formed by those cities. Every one of 
them brought its treasures to the common 
riches of humanity; Athens her statues, 
Rome her laws, Florence the arts of the 
Renaissance, Genoa the bill of exchange for 
commerce, Venice the compass, Palermo the 
telescope, Strasburg the printing-press—all 
of them the idea. Modern nations would 
never have arrived at their perfect develop- 
ment if Providence had not scattered, like 
grains of salt, these little republics among 
them. All the intellectual movement of 
France in the sixteenth century would have 
been lost had there not been a Geneva to re- 
ceive Calvin. Perhaps England would have 
fallen into the hands of the Catholic reac- 
tion, as a fief of the Stuarts, had Holland 
not been there to produce the House of Or- 
ange. And in the intellectual life of Ger- 
many a powerful influence has been exert- 
ed by the republican cities of Switzerland, 
and especially Zurich. There Schelling and 
Fichte lived; there Klopstock and Gessner 
wrote; there Lavater formed a species of 
intellectual centre, the focus where many 
rays of light converged; there Pestalozzi 
was educated. But his first school was 
founded on the banks of the Lake of the 
Four Cantons. This beautiful object has 
that additional splendor in our eyes, and 
that additional sanctity in our memories. 
Once seen, it is never forgotten. At the ex- 


birth to storms; opposite Pilatus the Righi, 
peaceful, tranquil, covered with orchards 
and villas, like an Italian mountain sung 
by Horace or by Virgil; between these two 
peaks, like an amphitheatre of gigantic dia- 


|monds, the range of the Oberland, which 


reflects and repeats in the crystals of its 


eternal snows the light of day; and in the 


distance the lake, full of coves and ports 
and villages which lie scattered among 
green meadows and the woods of Alpine 
pine—a marvelous spectacle, indescribable, 
whose like does not exist upon the planet ; 
for nowhere else are seen in so narrow space 
contrasts so great, and nowhere are the 
beautiful and the sublime brought so close- 
ly together. And when sailing upon the 
heavenly surface of its waters you hear the 


|tinkling of the herds mingling with the 
| song of the shepherds, the ery of the boat- 
|men, and the echoes of the village bell, im- 


agination transports you to the time when 
those peasants and those boatmen swore, as 


| if inspired by all this grandeur, to establish 


independence, democracy, and the republic. 
And they founded them, directed by Will- 
iam Tell, more living still than all that life, 
grander than all these Alps, and more poet- 
ical than that incomparable lake, because 
his hand placed there above the miracles of 
nature the greater wonders of liberty. 

Through these beautiful scenes passed the 
war of 1798, and left its desolation and its 
horrors. It was the month of September. 
The French wished to impose a unitary con- 
stitution, which these federal regions reject- 
ed. <A powerful resistance was organized. 
The peasants went forth to defend their lib- 
erties and their rights, as the Alpine eagles 
defend their nests and their young; but the 
French were implacable. One-fourth of 
those who went out to bar their passage re- 
mained dead in the fields; the rest fled, and 
were scattered through the forests. Among 
the corpses were found two hundred women 
and twenty-five children. The church was 
violated; its altars were reddened with 
blood, its vault torn by discharges of mus- 
ketry. Seventy-five of the faithful who had 
taken refuge there were barbarously slaugh- 
tered. The priest who said mass was laid 
by a shot at the foot of his altar and his 
chalice. The city was sacked, and five hun- 
dred and eighty houses in the suburbs re- 
duced to ashes. 

In the midst of this desolation, in the 
month of October, fifteen days after the ca- 
tastrophe, Pestalozzi appeared among those 
smoking ruins. His heart was as full of 
sadness as the soil at his feet. And in truth 
the state of these regions could not be worse. 





treme north Lucerne, with its Gothic towers, 
its pictured bridges, among which the Saar | 
hurls its green and foaming waters; at one | 
side Pilatus, severe, abrupt, seamed with | 
chasms, as if its barrenness could only give 


Villages torn up by the roots, as if Attila 
had passed that way; forests of living trees 
| transformed into forests of charred stems ; 
| farm- houses and workshops onenplately de- 
| stroyed ; herds of domestic animals con- 
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sumed or scattered; solitude every where, 
for the inhabitants had fled from that land 
of disaster ; the church sacked and violated ; 
unburied corpses rotting in the fields, at- 
tracting carrion birds. There, in one of 
these half-ruined buildings, blackened with 
smoke, without doors or windows, still stain- 
ed with blood, Pestalozzi brought together 
the children, hungry, pale, sick, full of sores, 
trembling in their rags with cold and with 
fear. But this man was like Jesus, delight- 
ing in the company of children, in contem- 
plating their clear eyes and drinking their 
innocent smile, divining the future man con- 
tained in their little bodies, and the future 
world which this man was to create, devoted 
with all the anxiety of a mother to infancy 
and innocence. 

An Italian by race, his soul contained the 
contrasts of the Italian soil in the Alps, 
where the ferns of the North were mingled 
with the orange blossoms of the South. 
German in his language, in his intellectual 
culture, and in his German birth-place, Zu- 
rich; republican by birth and conviction, a 
revolutionist and a reformer, always at war 
with the privileges of the aristocracy, and 
always devotedly attached to the human 
principle of equality; reared by a loving 
mother, at whose side his infancy was pass- 
ed, and who had infused in him a part of her 
delicate feminine soul; married in early life 
to an heiress whom he had ruined in works 
of charity and beneficence ; sustained in his 
adversity by two old servants of his father’s 
house who loved him like mothers—this re- 
deemer went from town to town seeking out 
the ignorant and poor, educating and sup- 
porting them, adopting orphans, begging, if 
it were necessary, for means to feed the hun- 
gry: the philosopher of action, the poet of 
life, the tribune of infancy, the divine and 
immortal child of nature. 

He was no student. His book was the 
universe. No printed letter could be com- 
pared with a golden star. No poem wrapped 
in the shroud of its paper leaves could be 
compared with the poem of the Alps when 
their silvery summits were gilded by the light 
of dawn or the rosy reflex of the evening 
twilight. No book was there so grand or so 
profound as the human conscience, no poetry 
so fine or so tender as that of the heart in 
its sympathy for the unfortunate. To unite 
them in one school, which should be as lov- 
ing as a mother, as careful as Providence, as 
holy as the Church; to separate them, first, 
from every artificial revelation which should 
not proceed from the conscience and from 
the universe ; to annihilate in them the sen- 
timent of privilege and the ideas and tradi- 
tions of caste; to open a wide field for every 
soul to realize its destiny, to oblige some to 
be the teachers of others, and all to commu- 
nicate their ideas mutually, as the stars com- 
municate their light through immensity ; to 











make them labor in spring and summer jn 
the fields, to cultivate plants and flowers, 
and to harvest the fruits, and in winter t 
enter the workshops and practice manual 
arts by which they could learn all the diffi- 
culties and the satisfactions of labor: to 
teach them to sing in chorus hymns of grat- 
itude to the Creator, and of devotion to lib- 
erty and to country; to lead them to form 
with the mould of the garden and with the 
bits of timber rejected from their work out- 
lines, first of their school, then of the village, 
then the canton, the country, Europe, and 
the world; to give them ideas of number 
and denominations, first through symbols, 
until their minds were mature enough to 
define and classify ideas; to remind them 
that they lived in nature to make it beauti- 
ful, in society to be of service, and in the 
hand of God to imitate Him and repeat Him 
in His works: to attempt all this and to ac- 
complish all this without any motive but 
good, without any end but justice, nor other 
hope than the satisfaction of the conscience, 
or perhaps a word in history: to transfigure 
in this way himself and all around him was 
to create with a word the germ of the new 
social world, and thus he well merits the 
eternal memory and the everlasting applause 
of grateful humanity. 

Like all extraordinary men, he was also 
the victim of extraordinary misfortunes. 
The Catholics persecuted him from their 
cantons on account of his Protestant ori- 
gin. The Protestants charged him with a 
neglect of religion. Illustrious men despised 
his simple science. His own disciples, like 
those of the Saviour, were ungrateful. The 
pietist reaction which began under the em- 
pire, and in the early years of this strange 
nineteenth century, surrounded, besieged, 
suffocated him. The great Michelet has 
related in his inimitable style the last days 
of this genius. Unable to endure the tyran- 
nies of the theocratic reaction and the en- 
mity of hypocrites, he went from his last 
establishment, Iverdun, to the mountains of 
the Jura, to live alone with his conscience, 
with God, and with nature, that mysterious 
trinity to which he had offered the sacrifice 
of his life. One day, when he was more than 
eighty years old, he descended to the school 
founded according to his ideas and his meth- 
od. The children of both sexes, who owed 
their new soul to the ideas of this man, went 
out to receive him, singing hymns and beg- 
ging his holy benediction. One of them ad- 
vanced to offer him a simple crown of oak. 
Not for him, he said: crown with it inno- 
cence, the only thing holy upon earth. No, 
this is not true. There is something holier 
than innocence, something grander than 
paradise here in this world. It is the man 
who has known all the seductions of life 
and has despised them to consecrate him- 
self to the worship of humanity, who has 





made of truth his religion, of charity his | 
love, of justice his inseparable choice, and 
of the unfortunate and the oppressed the 
sole objects of his thought and his desires. 
This is what is holiest and divinest in his- 
tory. The men whose conduct is like this 
may suffer in life and in death, but they 
suffer because Providence wills that they 
shall be like their brother geniuses in the 
succession of ages—martyrs and redeemers. 
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| Pg pulled her hat down over her 

J face—a fair round little face, with a 
delicate bloom upon it—and leaning farther 
over the low gate, looked in a troubled, pa- 
thetic sort of way up the white dusty road. 
It was a hot summer day, and so the road 
looked especially white and dusty. It was 
far too hot to be pleasant, Désirée thought. 
The roses in the garden seemed to burn upon 
the bushes; those climbing upon the arch 
over the gate actually flamed and panted 
when a faint breath of air touched them: 
at least this was Désirée’s fancy about them ; 
but then the truth was, Désirée was not quite 
herself this afternoon. She had been happy 
enough this morning when she had risen. 
Life had looked a different matter to her 
then. She had gone to her small window 
and thrown it open with an indrawn breath | 
of delight. The roses had been heavy and 
wet with fragrant dew; the thick long grass | 
had sparkled with it, the carnations and 
sweet old-fashioned clove-pinks had worn | 
crowns of it, the bluebirds and swallows had | 
seemed to shake it from their joyous wings. 
And Désirée, leaning from her bedroom win- | 
dow, and drawing in that ecstatic morning | 
breath, had felt the fine, subtle influence of 
dew and sweet air, fragrance and song of 
bird, actually tingling in her young veins. 

“JT will finish my work early,” she had 
said softly to herself. ‘I will have the 
churning over and the house tidy in good 
time, so that I can dress as soon as dinner is 
out of the way. And then,” with a sigh of 
innocent anticipation, “I shall have all the 
rest of the day to myself if he comes; and 
he said he would. Besides, didn’t Bart give 
it out in meeting ?” 

She had arranged her own room for the 
day before going down stairs; it was so ear- 
ly that she had time to do it. And after she 
had set every thing in order she had gone to 
her trunk and taken out the pink gingham 
to lay it ready upon the bed. Perhaps, too, 
she wanted to take a last look at it. It was | 
so pretty, so fresh, and, in a way of its own, 
so suggestive of the day’s coming happiness! 
She had never worn it before, and it was so 
nice to think of first wearing it on this par- 
ticular day, when there would be somebody | 
to see it who could appreciate its prettiness | 
—some one who had said a few weeks ago, 
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“ Désirée, you are like a blush-rose in its first 
bloom.” She had thought of that speech 
when she chose the pink dress rather than 
a blue one. Would not a pink dress make 
her look more like a rose than ever? So 
there it lay upon the bed, and Désirée stood 
and regarded it with growing pleasure, feel- 
ing a little excited in prospective, her little 
brown head on one side, like a robin’s, her 
brightest bloom upon her soft round cheeks. 

But before half the morning had passed 
over every thing had changed. She had 


| got the churning out of the way, and cleared 


the kitchen, and was just standing at the 
back-door feeding her pet brood of chickens 
—round, plump little downy things, a little 
like herself in type—when her grandmother 
came out on to the porch and spoke to her. 

“Desire,” she said, in her plaintive, melan- 
choly tone (she never called the child by her 
pretty French name—the name her young 
mother had chosen out of one of her secretly 
read romances: Mrs. Reid was inclined to re- 
gard every thing French as dangerous and 
worldly )—“ Desire,” she said, “you are try- 
ing to tan yourself again.” 

“But I might try a long time without 
succeeding,” answered Désirée, cheerfully, 
her happy mood defying even grandmother 
it. “You know I don’t tan, 
granny.” 

Mrs. Reid regarded her discontentedly. 

“ Bart says—” she began. 

Désirée’s cheeks caught an extra glow of 
She did not want to hear 
about Bart. 

“Bart is always saying something,” she 


| spoke up, a trifle pettishly. 


“Desire,” returned Mrs. Reid, in a monot- 
onous sort of disapproval, “I am afraid you 


| are growing very worldly and unbridled of 


speech. You were not always so uncharita- 
It is not becom- 
ing to you either. What he said was noth- 
ing concerning you; it was only about the 
young man from Hamlinford—that Mr. Ruys- 
land.” 

Désirée bent lower over her chickens. She 
quite felt her heart beat in her throat. Oh 
dear, how sharp and bad-tempered she was, 
and what a mistake she had made! What 


|might she not have missed hearing, all 


through her own evil tendencies! It would 
be a just punishment if granny kept the 
rest to herself. She felt almost tearful about 
it. She was such a sensitive, childish little 
creature that the tears were never very far 
from her dark soft eyes. 

“Now, Blackwing, don’t be greedy!” she 


| faltered, faintly, to fill up the pause, as it 


were; “Brighteye and Speckle want some.” 
“Bart only said,” ended Mrs. Reid, “ that 


| he had been called away.” 


Désirée forgot her chickens that instant. 
She stood up, with her eyes wide open, the 
picture of fear and wonder. 
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“That he had,” she said—“ Bart himself?” 

Luckily Mrs. Reid was not the sort of per- 
son to read expression readily. 

“You are dropping all your meal, Desire,” 
she said. ‘ No, not Bart—Mr. Ruysland; so 
Bart will have to preach in his place.” 

It was then that the change came. The 
sun became too hot, the garden too glaring 
in its profusion of brilliant bloom. The 
pink dress lost its charm; it was of no val- 
ue. He was not coming. There would be 
no long, sweet, warm afternoon for her spent 
on the front porch, in the shade of the jas- 
mine and honeysuckle, with somebody talk- 
ing in a low, gentle, familiar voice; no long, 
sweet, moon-lit evening; no precious Sun- 
day, with lingering walk to and from the 
meeting-house. It came upon her like a 
dreadful shock. And yet it would probably 
seem such a trifling disappointment to men 
and women who have lived long enough to 
forget the bitter-sweets of seventeen years. 

“You are giving those chickens too much 
to eat,” said Mrs. Reid. ‘ You had better 
come into the house and leave them to 
themselves.” And she walked in herself as 
quietly as she had walked out. 

That was how it had happened. Désirée 
left her downy brood, and went up stairs to 
put the pink dress out of sight. She laid it 
in the trunk again, poor little soul! quite 
solemnly, as in a sort of tomb, and she shed 
divers large, bright tears over it. 

“T don’t care about it,” she said, piteous- 
ly; “I don’t care about any thing. I couldn’t 
bear to put it on.” 

And here now she stood at the gate, with 
her small linen hat pulled down over her 
eyes, partly to hide them, partly because the 
long stretch of white dusty road seemed to 
glare so. She scarcely knew why she was 
looking out. There was no one to look for; 
nobody was coming, or, at least, nobody 
whose appearance would affect her. Some- 

body was coming—a very insignificant some- 
body, however—a tall young man on horse- 
back, who jogged along toward the house 
quietly enough. 

“Nobody but Bart,” she said, “thinking 
of what he shall say to-morrow, and settling 
on the hymns. He never thinks of any 
thing else.” 

But it was not in her nature to speak 
erossly to Bart, or even to look crossly at 
him, when at last he reached the gate and 
began to dismount. She turned her pretty, 
dimpled face up to him and smiled under 
the shadow of her hat—not much of a smile, 
but still a faint attempt at one. 

“Where have you been to?” she said. 

“To see one of the Rudd boys,” he an- 
swered. “He is very ill; has been for some 
time, too, poor fellow! Isn’t it rather warm 
for you out here, Daisy?” (That was his 
version of it—* Daisy.” He had a fancy that 
she was like a daisy, and he had given her 
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the name in her childhood, though I doubt 
if he had ever told her of the fancy.) 

“Tt is too warm every where,” listlessly. 
“T suppose I must have come out here to 
cool, though I hardly know. I may as well 
go in and see about supper. It is a long 
ride to the Rudd place, and I dare say you 
are hungry.” 

She turned away and walked toward the 
house, Bart following her, a queer wistful- 
ness in his strong Saxon face. She did not 
know that the shadow of her hat was a very 
poor pretense at a disguise. She did not 
know a great many things about Bart. It 
had never occurred to her in her life that 
Bart noticed any thing but “awakenings” 
in people. 

“JT am afraid,” Bart said, “that the con- 
gregation will be disappointed to-morrow. 
Ruysland is so popular, and they are expect 
ing to hear him.” 

“Why didn’t he come?” faltered Désirée 
“Granny only said that he had been called 
away.” 

“He sent word to me,” answered Bart, 
gravely, “that he was obliged to go to Ham 
linford. There mast have been some imper 
ative reason for his going, though he did not 
mention it.” 

Désirée made no comment. It was quite 
enough for her to know that he was not 
coming. She did not care about any thing 
else. She went into the house to prepare 
supper, and as she stood at the table befor: 
the window making up her biscuit she fell 
to watching Bart wielding his axe at the 
wood pile. It had always seemed an odd 
sort of thing to her that Bart should have 
taken to preaching as his profession. He 
was not her ideal of a minister of the Gos- 
pel. He was too big and streng and simple, 
and too undignified. How could any one 
ever imagine Mr. Ruysland splitting stove 
wood, or, indeed, doing any thing but preach- 
ing those tender, poetic sermons that people 
eried under? Bart’s sermons were so differ- 
ent! Good and honest, of course, but Désirée 
was so used to hearing his doctrine every 
day, and to seeing it work itself into his 
life, that it had no novelty, and never im- 
pressed her much. It was only Bart! Bart 
was a distant relative of hers, and as he had 
been left an orphan to granny’s care, just as 
she herself had been left, they had seen as 
much of each other as any brother and sis- 
ter, and I am afraid there had always been 
a tendency to undervalue the good fellow in 
Désirée’s mind. She was always sweet-tem- 
pered and gentle with him, and the tenden- 
cy was a strictly private one, but still it had 
its existence. Granny clung so to him, and 
was so prone to praise his virtues in her 
cheerless, plaintive style, that Désirée had a 
fancy that he could not need her very much, 
and so she gave herself up to her chickens 
and other pets, and lavishing her extra af- 


fection upon them, lived a quiet, innocent, | 
happy enough girl’s life. 

But when Mr. Ruysland came this was al- | 
tered. He was “on the circuit” like Bart, but 
he was like Bart in nothing else. He was a| 
member of an old and once wealthy family ; 
he had lived a life different from the lives 
of his simple farming congregations ; he had 
had rare opportunities; he was a fine, hand- 
some young fellow, with a graceful, winning 
manner, and the very first Sunday morning | 
that his dark eyes fell upon the pretty child- | 
ish face, looking like a fresh apple blossom | 
under the little linen hat, Désirée’s fate was | 
sealed. He dined with them that day, and | 
sat opposite Désirée at table; and after din- 
ner he followed her out on to the vine-cov- | 
ered porch, and made friends with her, even | 
letting her hear something of his personal | 
history. She was such a pretty creature ! | 
and her bloom and her sweet shy dark eyes 
so appealed to his ruling weakness—a pas- 
sionate love for all things beautiful—that he 
could not resist the temptation of trying to 
interest her. Resisting temptation was not 
Everard Ruysland’s forte. It was his forte 
to be a hero—the eloquent, handsome young 
hero who had given up all sorts of easily im- 
agined worldly advantages for the sake of 
the simple Methodist faith in which he had 
been brought up. No one knew very defi- 
nitely what it was that he had given up; 
but it was quite clear that he must have 
made a wondrous sacrifice in consenting to 
use his talents in the service of these unso- 
phisticated people’s unsophisticated church, 
and he was admired accordingly. It was the 
most natural thing in the world that he 
should stay with Bart’s foster-mother when 
he came to preach at the white meeting- 
house; so after that first visit he saw Dési- 
rée often, and it became an understood thing 
that when he had no other engagement he 
should spend with her the greater part of the 
spare time left to him between services, and 
that he should walk with Mrs. Reid and her- 
self to the door of the church. He was such 
a friend of Bart’s that such friendly familiar- 
ity would almost be expected of him. 

This had been the beginning of it, and the 
end of it was that he drifted farther than he 
had intended, and did things which after- 
ward caused him frequent twinges of con- 
science, and many resolutions for the future, 
which somehow or other were never kept. 
There were reasons why he should have 
been generous enough to leave poor little 
Désirée Reid alone; but then how could he 
help himself? he often said, when he was 
thinking over the matter. What man, be- 
ing in her presence, could resist that pret- 
ty, blossom-like face, those soft, timid, ap- 
pealing eyes? He could not; and yet he 
was quite conscious that he ought to have 
done so, and of course would have been 
ready to make any sacrifice for her happi- 
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ness but this first one of denying himself. 
It is so easy to meditate on a far-off hero- 
ism, so difficult to cut off a little self-indul- 
gence quite near at hand! 

So it went on for several months, and 
Désirée’s life was full of him—full of her 
dreams of him, full of the lingering remem- 
brances, full of her innocent hopes and gentle 
fears. Surely he must love her, and yet how 
could he? Surely he would not say that she 
was dear to him in every look and gesture 
unless he meant it. So true, so brave, so 
grand, so self-sacrificing, so heroic, and yet 
mean to be cruel to an untaught girl whose 
first young love he had won! Her sweet ig- 
norance knew of no such falsehood as that; 
so she went on believing in him, and trust- 
ing to the coming of the time when he would 
be able to speak plainly. There was some- 
thing in the way now—that was it. And 
when she said her prayers at night and 
morning she prayed, half timidly, that the 
time might not be long, and that she might 
be made worthy of her happiness. 

She could not help feeling her disappoint- 
ment keenly to-day. She had looked for- 
ward to this visit with such a tremulous 
longing! The last time some tender influ- 
ence had seemed to draw them nearer to 
each other than they had ever been before, 
and she, had felt that surely to-day would 
not pass without a gleam of new sunshine for 
her. And after all he would not come, and 
the Sabbath which was to have been such a 
golden one would be like all other Sabbaths, 
and there would be nobody but Bart. The 
tears rose into her eyes, and she was obliged 
to press her trembling lips together to keep 
down a little sob. She barely checked it in 
time—so barely that she felt half frighten- 
ed. It would never do to let people see. 
What if granny should come in and find her 
eyelashes wet and her voice unsteady! She 
must think of something else-—of Bart, for 
instance, wielding his axe out there in the 
sun. So she began to try very hard to think 
only of Bart, and succeeded in so far that 
she found out before very long that he look- 
ed troubled himself. He was even rather 
pale, and he set his lips together as he work- 
ed, as if he had something upon his mind 
and was pondering it over. What could it 
be? Was it possible that he too—but no, 
he had never cared for any woman in his 
life. He was not like other men in that re- 
spect. 

Her heart, always a tender one, was ren- 
dered so much more tender by her secret 
trouble that she thought more of the sad- 
ness Bart might feel than she would have 
done at any other time, perhaps, and her rec- 
ognition of the grave pain in his face clung 
to her. 

“Tt must mean something,” she said. “TI 
never saw him look so before. It seems 
strange that Bart should have a trouble. 
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Pe chaps somebody has fallen from grace. | ee was a bit sorry for herself, and. it ¢ made 
That would hurt him, I know. He is so | her sorry for Bart too. 
good, and cares so much for people!” And | “And I thought,” she went on, feeling 
then all at once a sort of sudden light seem- | glad that he was holding her hand on his 
ed to dawn upon her, and she looked sorrow- | | knee, “ eat if you had any trouble on your 
ful again. ‘ Perhaps,” she said, slowly perhaps J might help you, if 
regretfully—* perhaps I have not thought | you aie not mind trusting me with it 
enough how good he is. I am afraid that | bec cause, you see, I am almost like your own 
sometimes I have forgotten his goodness, | sister. 
and only remembered that he seemed rather | “My pretty Daisy!” he said; “my dear, 
dull.” tender little Daisy!” but not a word more. 
In her little fit of penitence she was s0 | “Tf,” she faltered—“ if you had ever cared 
sweet and gentle when Bart came in that | for any body—” 
he saw the change in a moment, and was| “Cared for any body?” he interposed— 
quite touched by it, as well he might be, | “cared for any body, Daisy ?” 
knowing what he did. There was more in She blushed to her very throat—such a 
kindly, quiet Bart than poor little Désirée | pretty, sensitive, innocent blush! 
ever suspected, and his eyes were quicker} “‘ Loved any body,” she said—“ loved any 
than she would like to have fancied. He/} body as—as people love each other when 
took his cue with tender aptness this even- | they would like to spend all their lives to- 
ing, and submitted to being amused with | | gether. But you know you have never loved 
generous gratitude. Désirée tried very hard | like that, Bart.” 
to amuse him when supper was over. She| His great, strong hand closed upon hers 
tied on her hat and followed him about, | with such a force that she turned to look at 
talking to him in her pretty, soft way while | him, and the moment she saw his face she 
he fed and secured the stock for the night, | gave a little start and a little frightened 
and when they returned to the house she sat | cry. 
down upon the steps of the porch quite near| “Bart,” she said, “dear Bart, is that it? 
him, bent on being good and showing him | Oh, how pale and sad you are! Is it that 
that she liked to be with him. | you do care for somebody ?” 
“T will ask him to tell me what has trou-|" He was pale and sad, but he managed to 
bled him,” she said to herself. “Tam almost | smile in his own kindly way. 
as much his sister as if his mother had been| “Daisy,” he said, “is this the first time 
mine.” you have ever thought I might love in tha 
So she gathered courage to speak, and | way ?—is it the very first time the thought 
crept up to the subject with as much diplo- | has ever come to you ?” 





macy as a soft round ball of a three-weeks- “T think,” she faltered, feeling terribly 
old kitten might have shown. conscience-stricken—“ I am afraid it is.” 

“ Bart,” she said, after a little silence, “‘do| “Ah, well!” he sighed, still trying to smile. 
you know what I was thinking of when I | “I suppose it is because I am not the sort of 
was making biscuit at the window before | man a girl would connect with the thought 


supper ?” of love.” 
“JT don’t believe I could guess, Daisy,” he| ‘Oh no, no!” she protested, holding his 
answered. hand tight. 


She twisted the strings of her hat fora| But even the soft grasp did not seem to 
minute, and looked at him with innocent | comfort him. He looked out into the moon- 


gravity. light sadly still. 

“T was thinking,” she said, “that you| “And you have never guessed once—not 
were not quite happy.” even once—whom I might love ?” 

He actually gave a faint start as he turn- “Tm afraid not,” she answered. “TI must 


ed toward her. And then, after his swift | have been very blind and selfish, but I’m 
glance at, her face, she was sure he appeared | afraid not.” 

relieved; and then, another expression show- There was silence for a few minutes, in 
ing itself as quickly, she was emboldened to | which Bart looked out at the moonlight 
stretch out her kind little hand and put it | with what seemed to Désirée a strange, 
into his big brown one. He took it with an | strange smile. 

odd petting readiness, almost as if he would “Well, well,” he said, “it must be better 


like to protect her from something. as it is.” 
“My pretty Daisy!” he said, in a voice| “But,” said Désirée, “if I only knew—if 
quite new to her. you would only tell me—” 


It was very queer, she thought, that the} “My dear,” Bart answered, “it was not 
tears should spring to her eyes with such | my own trouble that made me look sad. My 
foolish suddenness. They were there in a} own trouble is so old that sometimes I fancy 
second, and she could not keep them back.|I have taught myself to bear it patiently. 
Was it because she was sorry for Bart, or| I was thinking of a trouble which I fear is 
because she was sorry for herself? Perhaps| coming to some one else—the some one 
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whom I love; and the thought of her pain 
was harder for me to bear than any pain of 
my own could ever be.” 

“ Poor fellow !’ whispered Désirée—“ poor 
fellow! I see now. I won’t ask any more 
questions. It is her secret as well as yours.” 

They were very quiet for a while after 
this; but Désirée did not draw her hand 
away from Bart’s, and when they began to 
talk again softly, he still held it; indeed, he 
did not let it go until she left him to go to 
her room. He was holding it when she 
bade him good-night, and then it was that 
she asked her last question, her sweet pity 
for him filling her upraised eyes. 

“Does she know that you love her ?” 

“ie” 

“No? wondering at him. “But you will 
tell her some day ?” 

He shook his head. 

“To-night,” he said, “it seems to me that 
I never shall.” 

“But you are sad to-night,” she said, 
“and when one is sad it always seems so.” 
And then she stopped, with a startled blush. | 
“Good-night,” she added, hurriedly. 

But he held her back. 

“Daisy,” he said, as if impelled by some 
sudden impulse, “if any pain should come 
to you, will you trust me with it—will you 
promise that I may help you if I can?” 

“Yes,” she answered; ‘I will promise that, 
faithfully.” 

He held her hand a moment to his lips, 
and then let her go. 


There was a “ big meetin’ ” over at Hamlin- 
ford, and the church was crowded. There 
were vehicles of all orders standing in the 
road, horses tied in lines along the fences, 
and the yard itself was full of people—most- 
ly men whose “ women-folks” had gone into 
the house—gathered in groups talking to 
each other by way of whiling away the half 
hour before service. 

“Ruysland’li preach this mornin’, I reck- 
on,” the chief talker in one group was say- 
ing, “ an’ Reid this afternoon. There’s Reid 
now, helpin’ Desire out of the buggy. She’s 
as pretty as a pink, that gal is. Look at 
her, boys.” 

Désirée stood upon the step of the vehicle, 
poised like a bright bird ready for flight. 
She had never been so pretty and fresh a 
picture in her life. She had put on the pink 
dress; her cheeks were tinted with warm, 
delicate bloom, her soft dark eyes glowed un- 
der their long curling fringes: her childish 
loveliness was at its height. She had drift- 
ed back into her dreams again; she was so 
happy in her little flush of excited trustful- 
ness that she scarcely dared look up as she 
passed up the aisle, for fear that people 
should guess what her happiness meant. 
She was glad when Bart left her in her seat, 





She wanted to feel calmer before Mr. Ruys- 
land came in. It quieted her somewhat to 
hear the low whisper of conversation be- 
fore and behind her. It was not consfllered 
a breach of decorum to talk to one’s neigh- 
bors a little before “‘ meetin’ took up,” and 
the good women of Hamlinford usually 
availed themselves of their privileges. 

Two good dames in the seat before Dé- 
sirée’s were discussing a late marriage, and 
Désirée caught occasional snatches of their 
conversation. 

“They were married on Thursday,” said 
one, ‘and a grand bride she made, they say, 
quiet as the wedding was. She’s a hand- 
some critter, if she is rather high and no- 
tionate. They say they have been promised 
to ohe another for long enough, but it was 
sorter onsettled.” 

“ They say,” put in another, “that she has 
money.” 

“ They say so,” discreetly. ‘‘ And they do 
say that but for that it might never have 
come off. The old lady was powerful set on 
it.” 

There were more murmurs after this, but 
Désirée did not hear any thing definite. Her 
thoughts began to wander a little. It would 
not be so very long before he came. She 
wondered if she should know his step, and 
if her heart would beat in that strange, hap- 
py way. She must pretend to be looking at 
her hymn-book. She dare not trust her- 
self to meet his eye until that first tumult 
of feeling was over. She would wait until 
she heard his voice, and then she would raise 
hereyes. So the time passed on, until there 
came the sound of an entrance—not one per- 
son, but two or three at once, and a little 
stir of excitement was visible in the good 
women before her. 

“Here they are! She looks rather fine for 
a minister’s wife.” 

Who were they? Désirée knew of no min- 
ister who was on the point of marriage. She 
began to feel curious too. They were com- 
ing. There was the rustle of a rich trail- 
ing dress; a handsome, proud-looking old 
lady passed her. She felt quite dizzy} it 
was Mr. Ruysland’s mother. And then came 
two other veople—a tall girl with a fair, 
haughty face, exquisitely dressed in pale 
violet, with an exquisite fan in her hand, 
and with her walked Everard Ruysland ; 
and Everard Ruysland, meeting a strange, 
sweet, agonized little face turned with a 
child-like wonder up to his, lost color sud- 
denly, and plainly started. 

“Sakes alive !” exclaimed one of the wom- 
en, forgetting the bride’s bonnet all at once, 
“this little gal behind us is faintin’ !” 

“No, no,” whispered Désirée; but the 
next moment a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder, and looking up piteously, she met 
Bart’s eyes. 








and she had time to try to control herself. 


“Daisy,” he said, “it has been too warm 
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for you here. You are not well enough to| for pardon. 


stay. Come with me.” 
ing any thing but that this was Bart who 
had come to relieve her from herself, she let 
him lead her away, out into the open air and 
the dreadful sunshine, which seemed to strike 
her giddy and blind. 


Every one who heard about Désirée Reid’s | 


And scarcely know- | you as I ought to have been, Bart. 








“T have not been as kind to 
I think 
I did not understand you at all. I thought 
you did not see things, and I was not grate- 
ful. Iam sorry now. There is no one like 


| you, Bart; there is no one so good and true 


long after-illness heard that she was stricken | 


with low fever the very day of the “big 
meetin’” at Hamlinford. 
rugged sort of girl,” for all her roundness 
and bloom, people said; and really it was 


She was not “a/ 


no wonder that the long hot ride to meeting | 


had been too much for her altogether. 

She was ill for a long time, and Bart was 
very good to her—so good that in her weak- 
ness she clung to him almost strangely. ° His 
presence always seemed a sort of comfort to 


her; and on the one night when she was at | 


the worst, and they were afraid she would 
die before morning, she called Bart to her 
side and bade him pray for her, and when 


he had finished she whispered a strange last | 


message in his ear. 

“Tf I die,” she said, “and he should ever 
ask about me, tell him that I believed he 
did not mean to be cruel; tell him that I 
believed it was only because he did not stop 
to think.” 

But she did not die. She lingered on, 
poor soul, for a long while; and at last, when 


people had almost given her up, began to | 


mend slowly, and went on mending, until 
one bright autumn day she went so far as 
to ask Bart to carry her down stairs out into 
the sunshine on the porch. 

“T want to try to get better,” she said, 
“and I want to talk to you.” 

So he wrapped her up and carried her 
down, and bolstered her up in a large home- 





ly chair in her old plaee; and there she lay, 
gazing out at the gold and scarlet of the 
trees, looking so small and altered, with her | 


as you;” and her face went down upon his 
arm and rested there. “I want to make up 
to you for my selfishness,” she went on. “TI 
want to do something to help you, even ever 
so little a thing. And while I was ill I 
made up my mind to ask you to tell me who 
it is you love, and to let me make friends 
with her, and try to show her how faithful 
and kind you are. Women can do such 
things sometimes without betraying.” 

It was more than he could bear. 

“Daisy!” he cried out; and she felt him 
trembling all over. “O God!” he said, “ this 
is hard !” 

She lifted her face and looked at him. 

“ Hard ?” she repeated. 

He held her up and looked straight into 
her eyes. 

“TJ will tell you,” he said, almost fiercely. 
“T have hidden it long enough. I will tell 
you now, though it can do no good. Do you 
remember that I told you the trouble I bore 
was not my own ?” 

“Yes;” she answered, trembling. 

“Well,” he cried out, “it was your trou- 
ble, yours—the pain I had only that day 
found out was coming to you.” 

“But,” she faltered—“but you said—” 
And her eyes opened wide upon him in a 
new recognition. 

“Yes,” he ended for her—“ yes, I said it 
was the trouble I feared for the woman I 
loved, and it is you I have loved, and you 
have never guessed it!” and his broken voice 
held something like an uncontrollable pas- 
sion of reproach. ‘Oh, Daisy,” he said—“ oh, 
Daisy, it is you—it is you!” 

When she fell back upon her pillows and 


great eyes and her little white woe-begone | hid her face, he hid his face too in both his 


face, that Bart’s heart quivered when he be- 
held her. 

“ Bart,” she said, after a while, “I want to 
ask you a few questions.” 

He tried to brighten up and smile, but it 
required an effort; and when he heard the 
first of these few questions his strength 
failed him again. 

“Did you know that this was coming ?” 
she said, quite simply, as if her trust in him 
taught her that she had no need to speak 
more definitely. 

He could scarcely answer for a moment 
or so, but at last he managed to say, “ Yes.” 

She was silent for a while, and then held 
out her thin, worn little hand to him. 





hands. 

“You never dreamed that I could love 
you,” he said; “ but I have loved you all my 
life. I was nobody but Bart to you, but I 
loved the least thing you had ever touched. 
It was hard enough for me when he came, 
but it was harder when I began to see 
how you must suffer, and knew I had no 
chance of saving you, because you clung 
to your secret so closely. Oh, Daisy, it was 
hard!” 

So he had told his secret, and the wrench 
was over, and indeed he had borne his load 
so long that after the first pain he almost 
felt a sense of rest. 

It was some time before either spoke. 


“Come here,” she said ; and when he came | Désirée, hiding her face, cried softly, and 
and took it, sitting at her feet, he saw that | Bart sat still, wondering wearily how it 
she was crying in a tired, weak fashion. “I | could end. 


want to tell you,” she said—“‘I want to 


ask you to forgive me,” like a child asking | stillness, coming to the door. 


It was Mrs. Reid who broke in upon the 
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“Desire,” she said, “ you must not sit here 
too long.” 

“No,” said Bart, “she must net. I forgot 
how weak she was. Daisy, will you let me 
carry you in again ?” 

Yes, Daisy thought she would go. So he 
picked her up and carried her in his strong 
arms up the staircase, her tired little white 
face lying on his shoulder. 

When he had put her down upon the 
lounge she held his sleeve an instant, rais- 
ing her eyes appealingly to his. 

“ Bart,” she said, “ kiss me as you used to 
do when I was a little girl.” 

He bent and kissed her, and that instant 
she broke down again, clinging to him child- 
ishly in a new burst of sorrow. 

“Oh, Bart,” she sobbed, “if I had loved 
you instead—if I had loved you instead! 
Oh, Bart, try to forgive me!” 





A few years later the Rev. Everard Ruys- 
land, whose career had somehow seemed to 
be a failure, met in a large city with an old 
acquaintance, whose career somehow seemed 
to have been a success. He was a simple, 
earnest man of kindly creed and gentle 
teachings, and yet when people spoke of the 
Rey. Bartholomew Reid they spoke with en- 
thusiasm. And with him Ruysland saw his 
wife, and seeing her—a little tender creature 
whose bloom and beauty were a wonder— 
he felt a keen pang. Her love for her hus- 
band was a gentle passion; her life seemed 
to have grown to his. 

“Tt almost seems,” said one warm-heart- 
ed woman who was wonderfully attached 
to the two—“it almost seems to my mind 
as if the child felt that she had done him a 
wrong at some time, and could not be ten- 
derly sweet enough to convince herself that 
she had made it up to him. It is something 
beautiful, I tell you: in my opinion it is 
something so beautiful that we ordinary 
mortals can not comprehend it.” 

And this wife of Bart’s was Désirée. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
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EORGE WASHINGTON, they say, nev- 
er entered his carriage until he had 
first seen to it that the hoofs of his four 
grays had been thoroughly blacked and pol- 
ished. And he was right! A blooded horse 
isa gentleman. Not a gray of his team but 
held his head higher and went the better 
for it; conscious, too, I dare say, of every bit 
of plate sparkling upon its harness ; dimly 
conscious even, the whole team, of the hero 
they drew. I know this, because my chest- 
nut, Sir John, is an aristocrat in every drop 
of his Morgan blood. You need not envy 
me; I ama poorman; my horse was my one 
luxury, and he is dead to-day. 
“ Good-day, Sir John!” I said to him that 








bright morning, as I was about to mount, 
taking him by the nose in lieu of his hand. 
Out of consideration for my feelings he en- 
dured the familiarity for the moment unde: 
pretense of being interested, with ears prick- 
ed forward, at what my dog Nero, his poor 
relation but intimate friend, was doing just 
then across the street. But he shook off my 
ungloved palm the next moment, as George 
Washington, they also say, did that of Gov- 
ernor Morris when, on a bet, it was ventured 
upon his shoulder. What would a mule 
have cared for the ride? Iam satisfied Sir 
John enjoyed it only less than I did, when, 
with an apology for the rudeness, I took my 
seat and we rode off. 

This was in the South, and before the war. 
And it was in that part of the South where 
the mild sky overhead is matched by prai- 
rie almost as ample below—a land in which 
winter was unknown, except when it came 
and went in the northers: not more than a 
dozen a year of those bullying braggadocios. 
As soon as I got to the outermost edge of 
the town; and of the decorum due it, I aban- 
doned the limestone road, white and hard, 
and launched on Sir John, as on a living 
boat, upon the ocean of grass, aiming for a 
certain “pilot knob” in the distance. The 
air of the early spring morning was oxygen 
until it was almost brandy. It may have 
been largely owing to my mood of brain 
and heart and stomach, although not of 
pocket-book, alas! If one could but always 
feel as I did that morning! I was in per- 
fect health of conscience as well. I had 
slept all night out on the veranda of my 
house, with an umbrella up to keep off the 
brilliant moonlight, and a Mexican blanket 
tucked down over me to keep it from being 
blown away in the steady wind from the 
sea. How I sailed all night, as before that 
wind, into the very abysses of sleep !—sleep 
so deep and sweet that I awoke satiated from 
it as froma feast. Adam must have waken- 
ed so in paradise ! 

And I was in paradise. At least I could 
suggest no objection to the “very good,” 
which rested in benediction, as from the lips 
of its Creator, on the landscape. A botan- 
ist would have tired himself out with the 
variety of flowers which spangled the prai- 
rie; but I had often before tried in vain to 
count their varieties, and I now took them 
as you do the stars. Opticians tell us that 
green is the color most restful to the eye, 
which accounts, I suppose, for the zestful 
pleasure I had, as I rode, in the wealth there- 
of to the utmost horizon. I suppose it was 
the variety of trees which gave to the glori- 
ous .ive-oaks their peculiar charm, grouped 
here and there upon the prairie in “ knots,” 
stretching out their long arms like strong 
swimmers about making a plunge into the 
sea, their shade giving a sort of velvetness 
of verdure to the grass beneath them. What 
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unceasing variations in its green as the 
wind passed over it, causing it to deepen 
and return through all shades of emerald! 
And the shadows of the flying clouds, too! 
you could see one begin at the distance of 
ten miles, and come like a silent storm, ur- 
ging the verdure through, as it were, the 
whole gamut of green. Sir John did not 
deceive me a moment by holding his nose 
so long after drinking in the stream through 
which we rode. Even a mule must have 
wondered at its pellucid crystal. 

“Never mind, Sir John,” I said to him. 
“Wait till we return; we will drink it in 
at every pore!” 
back, both of us bathing in it at a spot con- 
cealed by willows, hollowed out of the lime- 
stone by the water for that express purpose. 

All along we had admired the range of 


mountains in the horizon, up which the | 


verdure melted imperceptibly into the blue 
of the sky. Something of reaction inevita- 
ble to excess came upon us, however, as we 
struck into the post oaks and rocks which 
inclosed its base. For it was here we light- 
ed, as if out of the air, upon the wide fields 
of General Jessup. Let me make my state- 


- ment perfectly clear by stating that I was 


their family physician, calling by appoint- 
ment. I was quite young, but entering 
upon my practice; had very little money, 
and quite a family. It sobered me as I saw 
the outskirts of General Jessup’s wealth; 
he was so very rich, and I was so very, very 
poor just then! In fact, the enthusiasm of 
the morning was reaction after weeks of 
painful anxiety. You would think so if you 
knew the facts! 

“If you but owned those wide acres!” I 
reproached myself. ‘And, poor fellow, you 
have not earned a negro yet, and the gener- 
al here has a hundred!” For all this took 
place, as I have said, before emancipation— 
the conflagration of the globe more expect- 
ed than that! 

“ And suppose you owned such a mansion 
as that!” I continued, almost aloud, as I dis- 
mounted and fastened Sir John to the post 
in front of General Jessup’s residence. “ Sol- 
id stone two-storied veranda all around; 
plenty of negro quarters out of sight be- 
hind; abundance of stabling behind that 
for the horses. How many horses and car- 
riages does the general own, I wonder? And 


Which we did as we came | 


dollar Panama hat upon his head. We talk 
a little on the front steps in reference to 
weather, crops, health in general, and the 
rascality of the political party other than 
our own in particular. We both know it is 
all for politeness, and I insist upon no lon- 
ger detaining the general, who has to ride 
over to his gin down in the cotton patch of 
six hundred acres or so. With all courtesy 
he begs me to stay to dinner, and turns me 
| over till then to his wife. “And I do not 
mind, doctor,” he said to me, as we parted; 
“Jadies have singular ideas. I never cross 
Mrs. Jessup in any thing.” I did not under- 
stand him; but then I never did perfectly. 
Our conversation, whenever we met, soon 
ran itself dry. I blamed myself with the 
| stone barrier between us, at which we some- 
how always arrived in about five minutes 
after meeting each other. He seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied on his side of it; why 
should not I be on mine? 
| I could not help smiling, even while being 
| greeted by the general, at the sound of the 
| sewing-machine in the house. My wife told 
/me that Mrs. Fitzpatrick Jones told her that 
| Mrs. Jessup kept six running steadily. It 
| is possible, but I heard only one. Her pas- 
| sion for dress! they said. It was envy of 
| her wealth, of course, and its beautiful re- 
| sults upon her person; yet the incessant 
sound of the sewing in the room across the 
| hall ran beneath all our,sconversation like 
|the drone of a bagpipe. I had been in 
| before, when Cranston Jessup had eaten too 
| largely of “big hominy” at his mammy’s 
| cabin, and I knew that my arrival found 
| Mrs. Jessup seated, as then, in her morning- 
| Toom, one mulatto girl hard at the sewing- 
|machine, amidst clouds of woman’s wear 
| piled up about her, another standing behind 
the chair of her mistress from morning until 
night, to hand her a glass of water in case 
she should need one. I do not think I ever 
saw her husband or any of the children in 
the room with her. 
| But here she is for you, dear reader, to see 
| her yourself as she comes into these sumptu- 


ous parlors, into which we are shown by the 
| likely yellow boy who waits at table, his 
| excess of hair high parted to one side of his 
|head, and a tray under his arm. I am 
ashamed to say it, but I fell head-foremost 
| again into the mud of my covetousness as 





then”—for when one falls into the mire of | she gave me her hand—large, it is true, but 
such sordid thought one sticks in it for a|so very white and soft and splendid with 
long time—“to think of the cotton, corn, | diamonds—and settled herself in the sofa 


sorghum, wheat! Never sick, not a negro 
even. What on earth does Mrs. General Jes- 
sup want with me?” 

But at this moment the general comes 
down the front walk to meet me, with his 


near me. I had lived upon air during my 
ride through the brilliant morning, and I 
came to the earth with a shock. You will 
please remember my own wife was in ques- 





| 
| 


tion, younger, more beautiful, more thor- 
There is nothing in partic- | oughly educated, conspicuously superior in 
ular about the general to descrike—a large, | every sense to this lady in her wonderful 
handsome, indolent, easy gentleman in a} laces and little frills, so much more effective 
planter’s suit of some brown stuff, a sixty-| than all the silks and velvets women ever 


morning cigar. 
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wear. “Itis not your clothes nor house, your | 
diamonds, horses, acres, negroes, nor money, | 
we would like” (it was to myself I said it as | 
she adjusted herself upon the sofa); “it is 

your repose we need—Katie and I. If we 

could but rest one good month from harass- 

ing care and anxiety, how it would refresh 

us to grapple again with life!” 

But my hostess never dreamed of any 
thing but herself as she sat there, so child- 
like in color and in contour, so beautiful in 
the cold blue of her large eyes, an embodi- 
ment of moonlight in winter: let me say it | 
out, and be done with it—the most purely | 
selfish human being I ever knew in my life! 
In a literary point of view it is not artistic 
to hasten things so by saying it; but it is 
fact, and let it go. What I thought was, 
“Tf my Katie had but half—” and then I 
crushed the sentence in two, like a snake 
under my heel, and only said, “ Yes, madam, 
it is indeed. I never knew a more charm- 
ing day.” 

Every body was well, she said: and how 
slow in her speech, keeping restful time to 
the movements of her large eyes and linger- 
ing hands as she re-adjusted cuff and frill. 

“What I wished to see you about, Dr. 
Venable,” she said, after we had exhausted 
all preliminaries, some silence following 
thereupon, “was this.” Had a torrent of 
rain fallen upon Sir John and myself as we 
rode under the perfect blue of the sky that 
morning, it could not have astonished me 
more than did the sudden and copious tears 
which gushed from Mrs. Jessup’s eyes as 
she spoke—such tropical change from the 
serene and smiling calm of the moment be- 
fore. “Ican not, I will not, endure it!” she 
said, not noticing my murmured sympathy, 
for a physician is never surprised when a 
lady is his patient, never !—makes no show 
of surprise, I mean. And it was, in some 


































man once more. “But it is most terrible, 
Dr. Venable!” And unconsciously as a child 
—for she was a sort of child—she showed, 
as she went on to tell me all, that her dis- 
tress lay in the way in which he was wast- 
ing money; for I am compelled to add that 
the wife was as widely known for her ex- 
treme penuriousness to all besides herself as 
was her husband for his generosity. 

“T wanted to see you, doctor,” she said 
at last, “because it is hereditary—his in- 
temperance. I wanted you to give me some 
medicine. I could put it into his coffee, you 
know. Mrs. Anderson told me that old Mrs. 
Captain Brown told her that you had given 
Mrs. Simpson something for her husband.” 

O woman! woman! to let such a sacred 
secret out as that! Mr. Simpson was sim- 
ply Satan incarnate when drunk, and his 
wife, under my direction, did slip a certain 
powder into her husband’s liquor, which 
caused him to loathe it. He thought it 
was his moral sense, and expressed himself 
beautifully as to his intentions thereafter. 
His wife knew it was merely ipecac and his 
stomach, and said nothing. At least I had 
hoped so, since in the secrecy of my medi- 
cine lay its salvation. 

“You know, Dr. Venable,” Mrs. Jessup 
continued, “that General Jessup’s father 
was a Senator in Congress, as well as Goy- 
ernor of his State. He was celebrated for 
his eloquence and his intemperance. It is 
hereditary.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” I said, after we had 
settled upon certain treatment of the gen- 
eral, with his full consent, “‘ but what about 
Ralph ?”—their eldest son, at West Point. 
“And there is Roderick at college. I saw 
little Cranston out among the young tur- 
keys in the yard with his mammy. No fear 
for him at present; yet allow me to suggest 
precautions as they grow older.” Mrs. Jes- 





inexplicable way, herself, only herself, her- 
self exclusively, to which she had reference 
then as ever. Of course I understood—for 
physicians must always understand, and in 
advance —although I did not know how 
bad it was. No man a more quiet gentle- 
man than her husband, the soul of courtesy 
to his guests, passionately fond of his chil- 
dren—in the morning, you observe. Of an 
evening, and at home, I do not know any 
sense in which he was superior to the lowest 
sot of the lowest groggery. I assure you, 
upon my honor, that it has never occurred 
to me until this present writing, and I place 
it on record in justice to Mrs. Jessup, that 
she seemed all along to reserve the worst 
of the case, that wherein a wife is most 
wounded ; but I also declare that I do not 
know any thing certainly to that effect. 
She never saw him herself when he came 
home intoxicated; turned him completely 
over to the negroes until he was sober again, 


sup listened to me unto the end, as she al- 
ways did, with her full blue eyes on mine, 
but the eyes were to me like a mere film 
over rock—attendance in them, but no at- 
tention. You knew she would forget it all. 

“T never thought about them at all,” she 
said, as if I had been speaking about char- 
acters in history. “They live with their 
mammy, you know,” she added, “ until they 
get too big, and then they go off to school 
and to college. I see little of them.” 

“Miss Mabel is growing to be quite a 
young lady,” I said, after a little, of her 
oldest daughter, “and, you will allow me to 
say it, she will be a very lovely young lady.” 

“Do you think so?” Mrs. Jessup replied, 
slowly, and in tones exactly such as if I had 
made a statement in reference to Marv 
Queen of Scots. “I see almost as little of 
Mabel. I do believe she loves old Aunt 
Judy, her black mammy, more than she does 
me. She spoiled her so, you know. Then 








washed and dressed into a perfect gentle- | she went off to a boarding-school. Now she 
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is always visiting some of her young friends | 
or having them in the house. We are al- 
most strangers. I am so busy, too. Why, 
Annie, what do you want?” She added the 
words as her youngest daughter entered the 
room. ‘ Don’t rumple my dress, my dear,” 
she continued, as her daughter stood beside | 
her, laying her hand upon the back of the 
sota. 

“T was afraid you would forget it, mam- 
ma, and I am so sorry for poor little Mug- 
gins.” The child said it in a manner so 
modest yet decided that I looked at her 
closely. She was a slight, pale, lithe lit- 
tle thing of fifteen. Like her mother, and 
amazingly unlike her. Is it in the tones of 
the voice? or is it the heart in the eyes 
rather? Something of the modest manner 
of the hand, even, when she came over and 
gave it tome? Ido not know wherein the 
magnetism lies which compels respect and 
affection in such people. We understand 
it as much as the iron filings do the load-| 
stone. 

“T had forgotten it, Annie. The absurd- 
est thing, Dr. Venable,” Mrs. Jessup added. 
“Her nurse has a little baby some two or 
three years old—I am not certain if I ever 
saw it—and Annie makes as much to-do 
over it as if it was a doll from Paris. Why, 
Annie, I told you not to trouble me about 
it any more. I dare say I supposed it was 
dead. I noticed the dress Mrs. Venable wore 
at church last Sunday. You gentlemen do 
not understand such things. There was | 
something—excuse me—in the cut of the 
sleeves. I wish,’ Mrs. Jessup added, with 
sudden interest in my wife, “that she had 
accompanied you. Please ask her to send 
me the pattern. Oh yes,” with animation, 
“if that pet of my daughter’s is still living, 
and you have to visit it, now don’t forget to | 
bring the pattern when you come. And I 
think you had better visit the child to-mor- 
row. Thank you, my dear, for reminding 
me of it.” 

Now I know that the maternal instinct is 
given to every woman almost from birth. 
But there was that in the manner of Annie, 
after she had carried me to the quarters to 
see the baby in question, which was very 
quiet, if it was merely excess of maternal | 
instinct. It may have been because she 
said so little as we stood by his crib—a cost- 
ly article of rose-wood and plating, evident- 
ly that in which Annie had herself been rock- | 
ed in her infaney. The poor little moaning 
scrap of humanity held out its wasted hands | 
—hands so very white in the palms as con- | 
trasted with the blackness upon the back 
thereof—to its young mistress, turning away | 
from its mother. Iam compelled to add that | 
a negro child does at that stage of its exist- 
ence, and especially if sick—yes, does look 
exceedingly like a monkey. | 

“Aunt Judy, what makes your Muggins | 





| Was as great as any body he knew. 





love his Miss Annie so?” I ventured, after 
we had got through with the baby—merely 
a case of teething, and the convulsions con- 
nected therewith. Lions and negroes have 
magnificent teeth, and for the same reason, 
by-the-bye, both pay Nature the price there- 
for in infancy. 

“Morgan, Mars Doctor, not Muggins. I 
asked Marster General, and he said Morgan 
We all 
love Miss Annie, bekase she loves us, and 
she can’t help loving us, bekase we love her 
so! See?” which was reasoning in a circle, 
the most powerful, however, of all logic, and 
that of ail the stars of heaven in their orbits. 

“T call him Muggins, because it was a 


| Shame he should be called after a horse. 


Aunt Judy didn’t understand papa’s fun,” 
Annie explained, as we walked away. “We 
will call him some sensible name when he 
gets older.” A good deal more conversation 
passed between us, for I had fallen in love 
with Annie, like every body else except her 
mother. Before leaving the house an idea 
flashed upon me in reference to General Jes- 
sup. In consequence thereof I had a pri- 
vate conversation first, and for form’s sake, 
with Mrs. Jessup; afterward, and much more 
important, with her daughter. My effort 
was to engage Annie in an attempt to re- 
claim her father from his cups. Instead of 
shrinking and crying, as I told her that I 
had no hope for her father’s restoration ex- 
cept by her influence over him, the girl 
seemed to grow stronger and more erect as 
I proceeded, tears in her eyelashes, but pur- 
pose in her eyes. It is not necessary to say 
more of what passed between us than this. 
Neither of us had much hope, but it was all 
I could do under the circumstances. Had 


| Miss Mabel been at home, I might have ap- 


pealed to her instead,as being the older, 
but that, I felt, would have been even less 
hopeful. 

Allow me to say, in as few words as I can, 
that the sign having “ Dr. Charles Venable” 
upon it at my office door means two physi- 
cians in the partnership of the one man— 


| myself; that is, 1 am a medical man know- 
| ing nothing about the Creator except in the 
laws of His creation—that is one self; and 


no man can study those laws more thorough- 
ly and follow them more slavishly than I try 
to do. But as to my other and best self I 
am a Christian, knowing nothing about the 
laws of nature apart from Christ, who en- 
acted them ; and my supreme desire, at least, 
is to know and obey the one Master, as being 
alive and exceedingly active and energetic, 
among suffering people especially. I am 
speaking of drunkenness. It is an affair of 
the body, and of the ultimate spiritual fac- 
ulty which we call the will. In other words, 
drunkenness is a disease, and it is also a sin; 
therefore I must do for General Jessup all I 
can with my medicine to master his disease 
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of body, and I must induce him to yield his | 
will to the only Individual who has supreme | 
mastery of the human will, and that is Jesus | 
Christ. Why not wholly accept or wholly | 
reject this Person, as one does George Wash- 
ington or the multiplication table? He was | 
born, lived, died, rose again, for the sole pur- | 
pose of saving us hereafter and here. [| 
want to be scientific, which means exact. I) 
have known drunkards saved as stated. Did 
you, reader, ever know one actually healed, 
and healed as long as he lived, upon any 
other treatment? Ido not know how mat- 
ters stand upon the other planets, but in the 
sort of world this is, religion has no meaning 
to me except as a—salvation. Allow me to 
add that salvation means, to a practical man 
like myself, Christ the Omnipotent Saviour! | 

Annie went down to the gate with me as 
I was leaving. I am actually irricated at 
myself that I can not give you a perfect idea | 
of this modest little love of a lady. It is 
because I am not able to delineate her form 
—the highest I have known—of pure wom- 
anliness. The longer you knew Annie Jes- 
sup the more her womanly qualities grew 
upon you, qualities having all their indefin- 
able excellence in the impossibility of imag- 
ining them as belonging to any man; and, 
in some way, you had a singular sense of 
this from the moment you laid your eyes 
upon her. And it was not a mere notion of 
my own. At the gate I found John Mark- 
ham, the overseer, just about mounting his 
horse to ride into town. He gravely noticed 
me, but his solid, square-set countenance 
brightened on seeing my companion, like a 
wheat field when ripe—for that was its col- 
or—under a burst of sunshine. 

Among the many iesser types in the South- 
ern States there are all grades and shades 
of difference, but the two leading types are 
those of Georgia and Virginia, and I never 
saw them more perfectly contrasted than in 
John Markham and Annie Jessup. John 
stood there, his hand upon the pommel of 
his saddle, ready to mount; thickset, sandy- 
haired, the exceeding freckles of his boy-| 
hood disappearing in a complexion equally | 
florid all over, manner cordial and awkward, 
hands large, voice deep and strong, bearing 
simple and open. That is John Markham, 
and I could have slapped him on the shoul- 
der and said, “ How was cotton in Savannah 
when you left?” if I had met him on the 
summit of the Alps, “I am from Georgia” 
was so distinctly asserted from every part | 
of the man. 

“Good-morning, Miss Annie. Can I do 
any thing for you in town to-day ?” he asked. 

“Thank you, Mr. Markham, only the medi- 
cine Dr. Venable will send by you for lit- | 
tle Muggins,” Annie made reply, so genu- | 
inely Virginian in her figure, slight yet tall | 
for her age, finely cut features, hair and 
eyes of a deep brown, hands and feet narrow | 

















and long; high breeding as evident in her as 
—I beg her pardon—in my Sir John, whose 
nose was deferentially accepting the strok- 
ings of her palm while she spoke. The «wo 
persons—Markham and herself—contrasted 
as poetry does to prose, as nerves do to mus- 
cles, as chivalry to common-sense, as past 


and future do to the ruddy, rugged present. 


I saw in the instant the substantial and 
thorough understanding between the two. 
There was the matter-of-courseness of na- 
ture in it, pure and bright as morning, full of 
a future like harvest. 

Of course I knew what I was about when 
I told Markham, as we rode in together, so 
much of my plans in regard to General Jes- 
sup as was needed to secure his assistance. 
Where a woman was concerned I always 
tell Katie, my wife, and infmediately, all 
about it. But I needed Markham too in 
this case. For goodreasons. Like all men 
of his grade, General Jessup was apt to be 
exceedingly prompt with his revolver, and 
my interest in surgical cases did not include 
myself. The young man listened to me to 
the end without a word. However, he al- 
ways had the aspect of a judge on the bench, 
stolid, even bovine, you would have called 
him, had you not known that it was not 
absence but reserve of power. 

“You know the history of my father,” he 
said at last. Yes, well enough I did: sim- 
ply that his father had never known a sober 
hour for years before his death, consuming 
his fortune and family in the fury of his 
intemperance, this son the sole survivor. 

“ And, by-the-bye, it is hereditary in you!” 
I exclaimed. . 

“Yes, Sir,” he replied, his full face turned 
to me; “I crave drink at times as a man 
burning in any other sort of fever does wa- 
ter. It is in the blood.” 

“Well?” I asked, rather with my eyes 
than my lips. 

“T have never tasted a drop of liquor in 
my life. Inever will. I promised my moth- 
er.” He said it as if speaking of an ended 
matter, like last year’s cotton crop. “I will 
do all I can, doctor,” he said to me, as we 
parted. “There is no hope for General Jes- 
sup,” he added. “Iknow him. There is no 
hope. Miss Annie is the last hold you or 
any one else can have upon him.” 

“Well, and what of her?” I asked. 

“Tt is trying to lift a hogshead by a china 
handle, like holding a flat-bottom boat, load- 
ed down, and against the Mississippi, by a 
silk thread. It can not save him, and the 
effort may kill her. Do you know Colonel 
Guilmet ?” 

“Yes, certainly; who does not?” I re- 
plied; fer the colonel was a brilliant, dressy, 
voluble, genial, thoroughly handsome man, 
holding some position in the State Geolog- 
ical Bureau. 

“ And he is—” 
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“An unmitigated scoundrel? Certainly. 
And,” I added, “ I suppose what I hear about 
Miss Mabel is true ?” 

“T fear so. Now,” said my companion, 
with his judicial face addressed fully to me, 
“can you suggest any thing ?” 

“ Nothing beyond shooting him,” I replied. 

“T had thought of that,” my friend added, 
gravely, stroking down his full beard and 
mustache. “If I was any thing but their 
overseer—” 

How convey to the reader the amount of 
meaning in the word itself to every person 
born and bred at the South? “Overseer!” 
The word was like the cartouch of a king 
upon an Egyptian tomb, except that it con- 
veys the reverse of praise—a whole chroni- 
cle of contempt condensed into the ink of a 
single hieroglyphic. Suppose you wished 
to say in one breath that a man was poor, 
ignorant, low-bred, despised by the whites, 
doubly despised and hated by the blacks, the 
man of men whom it was most natural to 
kick—the word “overseer” held it all and 
more! 

“John Markham,” I said, “you and I did 
not make this world, nor are we required to 
govern it. As a doctor, Sir, I see people 
killing themselves, in one way or axother of 
the many thousand ways open to them, ev- 
ery day of my life. Whenever I can do any 
thing, I do it, and gladly. In most cases all 
I can do is to stand by stone-still and let 
them doit! The effect of alcohol upon Gen- 
eral Jessup’s brain is seen in this more than 
in any thing else. He is going down the 
stream, and has let go, but that is not it. 
He sees all he ought to love going down Ni- 
agara, and makes no effort. The softening 
of his brain is a trifle compared to the hard- 
ening of his heart. Good-day, Mr. Mark- 
ham.” 

“T will call for the medicine,” he said. 
And really there was nothing more to say! 


IL. 


Spring had ripened into summer when it 
so happened that Colonel Guilmet and John 
Markham met in my office. I say met, but 
the brilliant colonel had no more reference 
to the solid overseer looking over a paper 
while I made up certain medicine for little 
Muggins at home than if he had been carved 
out of oak, as really he seemed to be, so still 
and silent he was, especially in comparison 
with the volatile colonel. The acquaint- 
ance of the colonel was with me purely as 
being a medical man. I never saw, but have 
read of, lawyers who, for conscience’ sake, ac- 
cepted as clients only those whose cause was 
just; but I never even read of a physician 
who rejected any patient because of the fact 
that the man by all rights ought to die. 
And heartily as I despised this dashing col- 
onel, it was impossible to dislike him utter- 


less features, olive-complexioned, hair and 
eyes of a brilliant black, his perfectly boot- 
ed and gloved feet and hands never at rest 
any more than his splendid eyes or his in- 
cessant tongue—that is the man, and it was 
impossible not to welcome his arrival: at 
least at my musty little office. There was 
so much of life sparkling in his frothy effer- 
vescence! He met my wife there one day, 
compelled an introduction, tried to compel 
an invitation to my house, but, although 
Katie herself became, to my amazement, his 
ally therein, he failed of obtaining entrance 
to my parlor. I would a great deal sooner 
have placed my office skeleton in the rock- 
ing-chair therein ; would as soon have made 
a small-pox patient comfortable on the sofa 
there! 

“Well, doctor,” he continued, that day at 
my office, while I was macerating a certain 
root for that poor little Muggins, who seem- 
ed, monkey-like, to hold on to life as by 
some prehensile tail, such a feeble yet de- 
termined scrap of a thing—“ as I was saying, 
they happened to have just made a blast as 
I was riding by. Their cistern, you know, 
twenty feet down in the solid rock. I fast- 
ened my horse, jumped off, ran in, leaped 
in through the smoke before the men came 
back from their hiding. They were afraid 
of the flying rocks, you observe. When 
they looked down and saw me, I do believe 
they thought the explosion had loosened me 
from the centre of the rock, like some pre- 
Adamite frog, you observe. But I was hard 
at work with my hammer—here it is, from 
Germany: twenty dollars in gold I paid for 
it; purer steel than you ever find in a razor. 
Sharks’ teeth, ammonites of course, trilo- 
bites, and ever so many fossils I had to take 
home before I could elassify. It was a reg- 
ular feast. I suppose they told the general, 
for he came to the edge and looked down. 
I clambered up, apologized, showed and ex- 
plained my treasures. He knew about our 
State Survey, and had me in to dinner, es- 
pecially as they would make another blast 
that afternoon. What a genuine Southern 
planter the general is! Mrs. Jessup has 
never traveled, but what taste she has in 
dress! gives her whole soul to it. In some 
respects I never met, even in Paris, a more 
perfect woman of the world. But—” 
“Excuse me, Colonel Guilmet.” I stay the 
torrent of the brilliant colonel as with ex- 
tended hand. “ But Mr. Markham here lives 
with General Jessup; is his—has charge of 
his hands.” 

“Ts he? Happy to know him. Fortu- 
nate man to live with such people! But, as 
I was saying”—and the voluble gentleman 
dashed on, eyes, hands, whole person, pour- 
ed into what he said, with as much refer- 
ence to Mr. Markham—hardly more to me 
—as a squirrel has to the trees over which 





ly. Slight built, yet perfectly formed, fault- 





it is scampering. It is not enough to say 
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that the man was unconscious of us: no 
squirrel nor bird frolicking in the sun could 
be much more unconscious of itseif too! 
Life pours swift and glittering through 
such a man, like a mountain torrent over a 
mill-wheel, or as music does through an or- 
gan. Colonel Guilmet, full of life to the 
tips of mustache and jeweled fingers, spoke 
with a tongue, too, vibrating with the same 
excess of electric existence. He said things 
brilliant and sad, true and false, noble and 
mean, courageous and cowardly; said un- 
ceasingly this, that, and the other, pathetic 
things at times as well as things amusing, 
as freely as a bird sings, with as little sense 
of intention or personal responsibility ; and 
did things, I well knew, with equal indiffer- 
ence to consequence or morality, apparent- 
ly as unconscious of impropriety as a rattle- 
snake. ® 

“Why is it, Mr. Markham, Colonel Guil- 
met,” I said, on that occasion, keeping the 
latter interrupted with my hand still ex- 
tended—“ you were speaking of sharks’ 
teeth—why is it that the Creator has made 
the most venomous reptiles so exceedingly 
beautiful with bands and spots of purple 
and gold, made them so lithe and graceful 
and full of life? Why—” 

“Tt is God,” my voluble visitor said, his 
arrested talk breaking, so to speak, over the 
dam of my outstretched hand. “I know 
perfectly. It is the Creator himself over- 
flowing through all His works! People 
speak of God as a person. Bah! And they 
draw long faces and talk to us about sin. 
Detestable nonsense! It is all the great 
God sparkling in the stars, shining in the 
glow-worm, lazing in the sun, beaming in 
the light, ten thousand’ times more beauti- 
ful and powerful, of a woman’s eye. It is 
God singing in the bird, croaking in the 
frog, roaring in the wind, heaving in the 
surge of the seas. Sometimes He clothes | 
Himself in the splendor of morning, some- 
times in the plumage of a butterfly or bird- 
of-paradise. To-day He touches you in the 
hand of a bat, to-morrow strikes and slays 
you with the claw of a lion. What a broad | 
and beautiful religion! Why, Sir, I am a\| 
manifestation of God myself. I live, enjoy 
myself, say, do, think, feel, whatever turns 
up. To-morrow I break like the rest of the 
bubbles. Who cares? What does it mat- 
ter? There have been millions of genera- 
tions of us, each enjoying its little moment ; 
there will be myriads on myriads of such in- 
sects, and so on, as it has always been, for 
ever and ever!” 

John Markham expressed himself in no 
outer way—solid, stolid, silent as ever—yet 
he had laid aside his paper, and was inter- 
ested in our visitor, as a lion recumbent 
upon the grass might be in the hopping and 
chirping of a grasshopper at its nose. 

“ But who cares for all that? I was speak- 











ing about that cistern. Yes, and that led 
me to tell about General Jessup. What I 
am trying to get at is that day at dinner 
there. It was the most remarkable thing I 
ever knew. She came in and took her place 
at table after we were seated. I was great- 
ly interested in describing to Mrs. Jessup 
the fashions as I had seen them in Paris. I 
was in a scientific school there, for I have a 
passion for life, whether in a fish, a flower, 
or a beautiful woman. Little I care for 
books; I die apart from open nature, move- 
ment, the breath and pulsation and heat of 
life. Music I like, because that implies 
dancing. Sculpture is too cold and still, 
but I enjoy painting, if it be of persons 
rather than landscapes, with plenty of color 
and motion. I was talking with Mrs. Jes- 
sup. She has lovely eyes, but not deep; 
she is too conscious of herself always, insists 
upon herself first and last and before every 
thing else; stony, too much of the marble of 
form—you understand? She does not care 
even for dress, for dress’s sake, like other 
women; she likes it as something to be 
added to her—understand, doctor? But I 
was saying ?—yes, this. In the midst of my 
conversation I was introduced to Miss Mabel, 
who had already taken her seat nearly op- 
posite. It was like that! It was as instant 
as lightning.” Colonel Guilmet illustrated 
the- flash with his hand. “Neither of us 
knew of the existence, the one of the other, 
the moment before. The instant our eyes 
met, Sir, we loved each other with the pas- 
sion of centuries! She merely bowed her 
head, and said nothing; I hardly paused in 
my conversation. I am sure we must both 

ave paled a little. Purely as a scientific 
phenomenon it was beautiful; no experi- 
ment with Leyden-jars more wonderful. 
Yes, that is it: electricity. The highest 
and sweetest form of electric energy known 
in nature! And I was so dusty from that 
cistern; my dress was not what I could have 
wished; I thought of that with pain as 
the dinner proceeded. Dinner! I had no 
thought of her parents, much less of the 
food. The entire universe was centred in 
her. It was wholly a matter of our eyes, 
Sir, her eyes! I had not seen her person or 
her features. You understand the calcium 
light, Dr. Venable. The glowing points of 
the completed circle were our eyes; all our 
persons were thrilled, but I look at it now 
in a scientific way: the poles of our being 
are in our eyes!” 

“That is the power,” I remarked, putting 
all the emphasis I could in the words, “of 
the serpent over its victim in the act, if it 
be true, of charming it to its death.” 

“Provided,” the colonel adroitly added, 
“that the serpent is equally influenced with 
its victim. I was as thoroughly overmas- 
tered, doctor, as was Miss Mabel Jessup, and 
I am the victim in this case. I am not 
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unaware of the proprieties, and I left the | house. 
house for the cistern, and afterward for 


town, immediately after dinner. But we 
were drawn together by the magnetic cur- | 
rent, powerless to desire even to resist it. | 
We had no conversation. I merely said, in | 
a low voice, as we parted at the parlor door, 
‘For ever and ever?’ and she replied, ‘ Yes.’ 
Our hands burned to touch, but did not. 
The only 


did companion, ‘is will cnough to enable 
me to accomplish and not defeat my pur- 
poses.” 

Peculiar meaning in the colonel’s tones. 
What could be more interesting than this 
handsome, eloquent, transparent child of 
nature? All the time he was speaking I 
was working at my drugs upon the office 
table, he standing and speaking with ges- 
ticulation, natural as that of an eager child, 
between John Markham and myself. 
not observed John at all, except that he 


had slowly risen as if to go, silent, his eyes | 


fastened upon Colonel Guilmet. J wish I 
had noticed the kindling color, the closing 
fist, in time; for, as the last words passed 
from the laughing lips of the colonel, he fell, 
knocked across the room by a blow from 
John Markham’s fist full in the forehead. 

“T hope you may be able to bring him to,” 
he said, in his grave and quiet way, as -he 

took up the package of medicine and put it 

carefully in his breast pocket. “If I have 
killed him, you will know where to find 
me. I did not intend it the moment be- 
fore. I suppose it was electric.” 

The next moment I had locked the door 
after him, and was alone with my “case.” 
I can not say I wholly objected to the re- 
sult, but it was very sudden. “And why,” 
I reasoned with myself, as I went to work 
with the insensible colonel, “was this man 
so sensitive to the electric influence of the 
lady on that occasion, and yet so utterly un- 
conscious of the thunder-storm brewing in 
John Markham ?” 


Til. 


Yet, like almost all violent remedies, the 
flash of John Markham’s species of electrici- 
ty did not do a particle of good. I was al- 
most certain for some time after Markham 
left that my patient was killed; but the very 
elasticity of his nature pre vented. Like his 
hammer, the man was made physically of the | 
finest steel. The blow fell as upon-a steel | 


spring so admirably tempered that the re- | into habits of intemperance. 


bound was equal to the impact. Colonel 
Guilmet was as well as ever a week after 
as full of life as a wild-cat healed of some 
trifling scratch. 
that I do believe the man actually forgot | 
both Markham and his blow in the energy 
of his purpose in reference to Mabel Jessup. 
Not that he ever visited at her father’s 





measure and direction of will I} 
possess, or desire to possess,” added my can- | 


I had | 


Like myself, he knew that General 
Jessup, enfeebled as he was by drink, might 
| possibly resort, and very suddenly, to a shot 
}on sight. But the lover had no need to go 
| to the house. Unless I greatly mistake, the 
| warmest feeling toward Mabel on the part 
of her mother was one of jealousy at the 
| beauty and dresses of her daughter, and 
very rarely was Mabel at home for good. 
The colonel had abundant opportunity of 
meeting her elsewhere, she as eager as him- 
self. There was that singular excess of 
womanliness, if I may so phrase it, in Mabe] 
Jessup as in her younger sister, with this 
essential difference, that Annie impressed 
you with the purity of her womanly nature, 
its peculiar power in a purity as natural to 
it as is its beauty and buoyancy to an angel. 

There is not a syllable except of fact in 
all that I write. If one could but write the 
| entire fact!—of Mabel Jessup, for instance. 
When I pause from my paper and look up, 
she almost stands before me in person, I see 
her again so plainly. Now it is saying so 
little to explain that she was a very beauti- 
ful young lady of eighteen, with dark hair 
and eyes, a peculiar something about the 
eyes and lips! I dared not, even to myself, 
then, but I do dare now, to mention Poppea 
and Messalina in the same breath. Hardly 
a hint of the healthy rose in her cheeks, a 
deep white instead. I shrink and stop. 
Her Creator alone knows. It may have 
been part of the hereditary taint of the 
blood. What made it worse was that there 
was not a sparkle of the brass one usually 
associates with such a person. In society 
no lady more modest; almost nun-like in her 
quietness of words and bearing. It is no 
more pleasant for me to write all this than 
it is for you to read it. Let me make as 
brief a story of it as possible. 

About the time that John Markham struck 
my visitor the South had struck the North 
at Sumter. It was a time of household as 
well as national convulsion in our town of 
Muscadine. Our State geologist, being a 
Union man, had resigned and gone North, 
and Colonel Guilmet, being intensely the 
opposite, had been assigned his place, and 
was actively engaged in fitting out an ex- 
pedition for finding sulphur and saltpetre 
for the coming conflict. General Jessup 


| 








had secured a contract to supply subsist- 


| ence for the gathering armies, which took 


| him almost always from home, and plunged 
| him, we had every reason to fear, deeper 
Ralph Jessup, 
the eldest son, had left West Point for Vir- 
ginia. Roderick, the next son, had aban- 


r doned college, and was in Muscadine drill- 
Such was his elasticity | ing for service with his company. John 


Markham remained in charge of General 
| Jessup’s plantation, a good deal more solid 
and silent, if possible, than before. Once 
or twice I had heard unpleasant hints in 
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reference to Colonel Guilmet in connection | business, and my men have already waited 
with Miss Mabel Jessup, more like unsavory | some time for me among the mountains. I 


smells up the air, however, than definite | thank you, but I am obliged—” 
Alas! no doubt upon the sub- | his right hand still in his bosom, he shook 


statements. 


And with 


ject at all afterward—the only case of the | the reins with his left, and his horses start- 


seduction of a woman in her grade of socie- | ed. 


ty at the South, as I am bound to say, that 
ever came to my knowledge. 


Early one Wednesday morning the Rev. | 


Mr. Mochart, the pastor of the church at- 
tended by General Jessup’s family as well 


as my Own, came upon me at breakfast, say- | 
ing that he had just received an urgent re- | 


quest from John Markham to come out to 


the plantation without delay, bringing me | 


with him. It so happened that as I mounted 
Sir John to accompany Mr. Mochart, Colonel 
Guilmet drove by in his buggy and lifted his 


hat to us, radiant with the exhilarating air | 


of the early morning. 

“His way lies past General Jessup’s place,” 
Mr. Mochart remarked, as we rode after him. 
“He has sent his staff on before with the 
camping equipments. They have learned of 
large caves of saltpetre among the mount- 
ains. Hear him whistle! He has the spir- 
its of a lark, especially, I suppose, in the 
morning. What a perfectly happy man he 
is! I heartily wish, Dr. Venable, some of 
us professors of religion were as free from 
care for the future, as habitually cheerful, 
as the colonel. I wonder who can be sick 
at General Jessup’s ?” 

And so we rode rapidly through the prai- 
rie, our horses keeping up, as horses will, 
with those in the buggy in advance. As we 
entered the belt of post oak which marked 
the domain of General Jessup, Colonel Guil- 
met reined in his horses with such sudden- 
ness that my companion and myself had also 
to pull up in order not to ride upon the bug- 
gy, and upon John Markham and a pale, 
slight youth standing beside him, whom I 
recognized as Roderick Jessup, both on foot 
in the road. I do not remember that Rod- 
erick Jessup said a word during the whole 
interview. For along time now John Mark- 
ham had been slowly but steadily coming, 
as by sheer weight of character, into larger 
and more entire control of the plantation 
and all belonging to it. It was the leader- 
ship of the strongest, assumed and yielded 
to as instinctively as we all do to nature in 
whatever form. So now. 

“Good-morning, Colonel Guilmet,” John 
Markham remarked, in the quietest way in 
the world. “This is Mr. Roderick Jessup, 
Miss Mabel Jessup’s brother. His father 
and his brother Ralph are unavoidably ab- 
sent. We thought we would meet you, and 
show you the way to the house.” 

“Tt would afford me much pleasure, gen- 
tlemen” (I observed that Colonel Guilmet’s 
hand was in his bosom as he said it, and 
that he was deadly pale), “but I am com- 
pelled to decline. I am upon government 





The pole of the vehicle touched the 
| broad breast of John Markham, standing 
| full before them. I observed that he had 
}on an army overcoat. As Colonel Guilmet 
spoke he had unbuttoned it, and in his grave 
face of honest brown I read the whole affair 
asin a book. Mr. Mochart and myself read 
it so perfectly that we spurred our horses 
from beside the carriage and out of range. 
The crack of both revolvers was simultane- 
ous, so much so that I thought only Colonel 
Guilmet had fired until I heard Markham 
| ery out, 

“Hold on, Mr. Jessup, don’t shoot; re- 
member what I told you!” and saw him 
| strike down his companion’s revolver. At 
| the same moment I observed the blood pour- 
| ing down Colonel Guilmet’s face. 

“You only strike the bark of the tree 
with your ball,” John Markham explained 
to me afterward. “I have practiced upon 
squirrels ever since I can remember. They 
|are stunned and fall. The blood blinded 
the man; besides, the shot stunned him. I 
was so very near I could not have missed 
my shot had I tried. It would have ruined 
all to have either missed him or killed him.” 

This was said afterward. All that Mr. 
Markham said while the report of the fire- 
arms still rang in our ears was, “‘ Dr. Ven- 
able, please see what you can do for Colonel 
Guilmet.” 

The wounded man was stunned, for we 
had him out on the grass, were bathing his 
face with some water which, singularly 
enough, was standing in a bucket near by, 
before he fully recovered himself. The ball, 
with the accuracy of a comb in the hands 
of a barber, had parted the hair exactly in 
the centre—a mere flesh-wound, but bleed- 
ing copiously. 

“T regretted it greatly, gentlemen,” John 
Markham said, in his unruffled way; “ but 
what could Ido? There are no men on the 
plantation but Mr. Jessup here and myself. 
I called yesterday upon Colonel Guilmet, 
and said every thing I could, in vain. The 
terrible wrong can be righted in but one 
way. I have obtained the license. Mr. 
Mochart has kindly consented to come out 
this morning. Miss Mabel has been told 
that Colonel Guilmet will be on hand at 
noon. I rely upon Mr. Mochart to explain 
matters to Mrs. Jessup. But one thing to 
be done, and, besides ourselves, no living 
being outside General Jessup’s family will 
ever know of the circumstances attending 
the ceremony.” 

But Colonel Guilmet could not see it in 
that light. For reasons which I do not ful- 
ly understand to this hour, unless explained 
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by the ease with which he had conquered, | I am satisfied that John Markham had the 
the geologist was violently opposed to be-| same misgivings as myself in reference to 


ing married. 
tails as rapidly as possible, having sincere 
aversion for melodrama in all its forms. 


I hasten through these de- | matters. 


“Yes,” he said to me, after they had been 


Ru- | gone for weeks, “I thought of it, and said 


ral doctors have to carry their drugs about | to him in an off-hand way that there was a 
with them; but I thought my collodion and | man in his employ who would keep us all 


sticking-plaster would all give out. 


Every | posted as to how Mrs. Jessup enjoyed her- 
time I had stanched the bleeding the furi-| self up among the mountains. 


Now if he 


ous opposition of the colonel caused it to | had asked me the man’s name, had seemed 


start afresh. 

“Colonel Guilmet,” John Markham said, 
“are you a perfect fool? Mr. Jessup here is 
armed. He has not killed you solely be- 
cause he prefers to avoid scandal about his 
sister by having you marry her immediately. 
Consent or be killed.” I dare say his loss 
of blood was not without its influence in 
causing the colonel to yield at last, and 
with a suddenness belonging to his viva- 
cious character. “Mr. Jessup and myself 
regard you as having done his sister a 
wrong in comparison to which her murder 
would have been a trifle. It is only that 
you may marty her that we do not kill you 
on the spot!” There was a slow weight in 
the eyes as well as words of Markham, in- 
tended to convince the man beyond all 
hesitation. 

“Marry Miss Jessup! With the greatest 
pleasure !” the colonel exclaimed, bright and 
joyous at last, as if he had left town for the 
very purpose. 

“Will you see Colonel Guilmet to his 
room, Mr. Jessup?” Markham added to his 
silent companion. ‘ We would like you to 
remain with him, I think, until the ceremo- 
ny isover.” And he detained me, as the two 
men left, accompanied by Mr. Mochart—de- 
tained me by a touch until they had gone, 
and then remarked, as he tugged at his 
overcoat, “Shot through the shoulder, doc- 
tor—a mere flesh-wound, I suppose.” And 
I assisted him, as he leaned half fainting 
against a tree, to find, as we removed his 
coat, that all his under-clothing on one side 
was fairly saturated with blood. 

I will not detail what follows. Colonel 
Guilmet and Mabel Jessup were duly mar- 
ried. Mr. Mochart never said much to me 
about his interview with the mother, but 
Mrs. Jessup resisted his urgency, and did 
not appear at the ceremony at all. The 
bride was sad and silent. My amazement 
was at Colonel Guilmet, and his flask of 
brandy explains it only in part. He was 
allowed full time to make his toilet for the 
occasion, and was, by reaction, I suppose, in 
splendid spirits, no happier bridegroom go- 
ing. More than that: it had never been in- 
tended that Mrs. Guilmet would accompany 
her husband. In his sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Colonel Guilmet so earnestly urged 
her to go that, with a wagon for her bag- 
gage and a servant or two, she actually did 
go with him in two days after the ceremony. 








to care in any way, I would have had my 
fears. But he was as gay as you please. 
Either he is as happy at last as he seems to 
be or he has some deep plan. In any case, 
happen what may, the best that could be done 
under the circumstances has been done.” 

“How does Mrs. Jessup bear it?” I in- 
quired. 

“T do not understand Mrs. Jessup,” John 
Markham replied, after a little: his massive 
head rested on his palm, the elbow of his 
arm upon the table in my office, as he spoke. 
“T rarely see her, you know. She cried, I 
believe, at first day and night. But she 
does not seem to care particularly for any 
thing or any body. I will say to you what 
I would say to no other. The family is of 
old standing in Virginia before they came 
out here. In some way the blood has been 
running so long that it has run out—al- 
ways excepting Miss Annie. She is differ- 
ent. Did you ever see a little green twig 
growing out at the lowest part of the trunk 
of an old oak? I have been in the woods 
as well as the prairie all my life, and I have 
often noticed it. The little twig draws to 
itself all the life left in the tree; in the end 
takes the place of the tree, decayed and 
gone to dust! She is not only different 
from them all—the difference lies in her 
being so fresh and strong, more so every 
day, as well as superior in every sense.” 

“Yet she could do nothing with her fa- 
ther,” I remarked. 

“T told you so from the first,” Markham 
replied. “It is not that she did not do her 
best. Nor is it because this war has come 
in to take her father so much away, as well 
as to break up things generally. Nor is it 
because the general is too old and she is too 
young. The reason is they are too unlike. 
He is, you know, a fine-looking gentleman, 
with noble outside appearing ; but he is like 
a magnificent tree all hollowed out within. 
It is his family, Miss Annie excepted, which 
is worn out and old all at once, so to speak, 
in him and them. And Miss Annie is as new 
and fresh as if she had no such parents, as 
if God made her as he did Eve, out of— I 
forgot; it was not out of the earth.” 

“Out of Adam,” I said. “She certainly 


has little companionship with any of her 
own family. My impression is,” I added, 
looking John Markham full in the eyes, 
“that this Eve is being made, to a consid- 
erable degree at least, out of her Adam!” 
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But I was almost sorry I said it. The 
broad grave face of the man blazed all over 
as I said it, out of brown into crimson. I 
never saw even a woman blush as that man 
did. He stared me in the face, too, as if as- 
tonished, rose abruptly, and stood looking 
out of the window at nothing, came back to 
the table, and sat down, got up, and took my 
hat by mistake for his, walked out, mounted 
his horse, and rode away, all without saying 
a word. I solemnly believe the man had 
not acknowledged the secret even to him- 
self. 
serve, and if you have not lived at the South 
you can not be made to understand what 
that means, say what I will. In virtue of 
his long companionship with the Jessups, 
as the only alternative, on the one hand, 
from the slaves of the plantation, on the 
other, he had acquired the outer breeding 
of a gentleman, the only difference between 
him and General Jessup in that respect ly- 
ing in the fact that his clothing was of 
coarser thread and cut. To be sure, the 
general had that sense of ownership which 
acted on every planter as the quarter-deck 
does upon an admiral. And yet, by a law of 
nature as simple and as steady as that by 
which rivers run and stars shine, this grave, 
honest, intelligent man had come into what 
was really the possession of the whole plan- 
tation, every acre and cotton boll of it, ev- 


ery negro and mule and ox, master, mistress, | 


and children being but the passengers, and 


he-the captain of the ship, if so violent a 


change of figure may be allowed. As sure 
as you live, Eleazar, the steward of Abra- 
ham’s house, would have succeeded his mas- 
ter in every sense if Isaac had not been 
born; and in this case the only Isaac worth 
mentioning was Annie Jessup. The mayors 
of the palace did not supplant the dynasty 
of effete kings in France more naturally. 
Nature so heartily abhors a vacuum that 
there is always a Napoleon provided when 
a Bourbon perishes. In this case, however, 
there was, I need not say, neither ambition 
nor knavery, nothing but the serene process 
of nature itself. 

There is, too, some law of nature which, 
so to speak, compels and compresses similar 
events together, just as grapes are made to 
grow in clusters, just as stars are made to 
shine in constellations. But I never knew 
an instance in which this was verified in 


the degree it was in the case of the Jessups. | 


About six months after the marriage of her 
sister Mabel I came home from setting some- 
body’s dislocated shoulder to find Annie 
Jessup waiting to take me out to see her 
little brother Cranston. I had not seen her 
since the wedding, and was amazed to ob- 
serve how rapidly she was developing into 
a woman—less beautiful than her sister, 
but far more vigorous in a bodily as well as 
moral sense : wholesome color in her cheeks, 


| afterward learned. 


| healthful purpose in her eyes, quiet yet elas- 


tic energy in every movement. 

She told me the whole story of Cranston’s 
sickness on the way to her father’s house, 
for little Muggins had long since recover- 
ed, and was now a bright little mulatto, fat 
and frolicking, whom no amount of green 
“ water-mengon” or “’simmons” could sick- 
en; all her motherly quality being centred 
upon her brother. Poor little fellow! He 
was just of the age to be no longer a baby 


| in the arms of his negro mammy, though not 
He was only “the overseer,” you ob- | 


yet old enough to scramble with little Mug- 
gins through the vicissitudes of the fruit 
season. Like his father, the child had al- 
ways looked well enough externally, but, 
like that father, the old family blood was 
running itself out in him. And Annie could 
not wholly make up for his own mother. 
That mother! I have had three cases of 
ossification of the heart in my practice, but 
none so perplexing as this moral instance 
of the same. Mrs. Jessup was fuller in 
flesh, more beautiful in her style of exclu- 
sively physical beauty, than ever before. I 
believe she went out more than ever, not 
for any special liking for society—she seem- 
ed to care less for any body than any one I 
ever knew—but she had yielded to the love 
of dress as to a kind of mania. We physi- 


| cians know that disease can take all sorts of 


forms: the collecting of autographs, biblio- 
mania, kleptomania, and the like, are but 
varieties of the disease of intemperance, 
which was slaying General Jessup. Mrs. 
Jessup had the disease of dress—a mere 
variation upon that of her husband. I will 
always believe that she could have saved 
Cranston, as she could have saved her hus- 
band and Mabel, had she been even an or- 
dinary wife and mother. And so poor little 


| Cranston died in spite of all that Annie and 


I could do: more of the force of life even in 
little Muggins! Yes, events do cluster like 
grapes. The very next week Annie comes 
after me again, to aid her in breaking to her 
mother the tidings of the death of her father 
while still absent—during “a spree,” as I 
Of course there were 
weeks of weeping upon the part of the 
widow. 

“But she at least seems to be more inter- 


| ested,” my wife, who visited her at my ur- 


gent suggestion, said, “in her mourning 
dresses than in any thing else.” Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson scolds at Shakspeare for delin- 
eating Sir Andrew Aguecheek, on the ground 


| that an idiot should not be depicted, that 


natural fatuity, as he words it, should re- 
ceive the charity of concealment. Yet one 
can not but feel that Mrs. Jessup could have 
been other than she was had she but loved 
her husband and children—simply loved ; 
surely the easiest thing in the world for a 
woman to do. 

Not a month after, and Annie Jessup is 
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weeping in my parlor again. Her brother| “Did you ever hear of so much trouble 


Ralph had left West Point for the army of 
the Confederates in Virginia, and had been 
killed. Even while the, tears were on her 
cheeks I could not avoid observing how the 
very countenance of the dair young woman 
was growing like that of John Markham, 
into whose hands the whole plantation and 
family had been steadily passing. Her very 
tones and manner reminded me of Mark- 
ham, for he came to see me that very night, 
and sat long. 

“You will hear of it soon—might as well 
know it now,” he told me. “ Ralph Jessup 
flinched in the face of the enemy. I do not 


know the particulars, except that he was | 


court-martialed and shot. They had let him 


off for his family’s sake once or twice before, | 
Miss Annie shall never know | 
She is a miracle | 


I was told. 
the facts, if I can help it. 
tome. The whole line, on both sides, seems 


to be ending in this unfortunate family, ex- | 


ceptin her. All the old spirit of her people 


is rallying, standing like a hunted stag at | 
Her will is strengthening | 


bay, in her case. 
her very body. Ido not think she would 
have drifted down stream with the rest un- 
der any circumstances, for she is a true wom- 
an as God ever made; yet the circumstances 
are making her more than she ever other- 
wise could have been.” 

It was mean in me, my wife Katie said, 


but I tried my best, being so intimate a | 


friend, to get out of Markham.the state of 
things between Annie and himself. He 
merely blushed as violently as a girl, told 
me good-by, and went out and mounted his 
horse. But he called me down to him as he 
sat upon it in the darkness, 

“T intended to tell you,” he said, “of a 
new trouble. 


a woman first, and so drove her to it, or she 
ran away with the sutler of their surveying 
party in advance of that, I do not know. 
Heaven knows. But she has disappeared, 
my only hope being that she will not live 
long. She was as frail as well as beautiful 
as a flower before she was married. Her 


kind of life must hasten a death which I do | 


not think would have been far off in any 
case.” 

“ John Markham,” I said, solemnly, after 
we had talked it over in the darkness for an 
hour, “ you are very peculiarly placed in re- 
gard to Miss Annie Jessup. If I were you—” 

“Good-night, Dr. Venable. You forget 
that I am only an overseer. Miss Jessup 
has my deepest respect, as she has that of 
every one, only they do not know her as 
well as I do. It must be near midnight.” 
And he was gone. Gone to come back again 
in some six weeks or so; and I knew the 
whole story before he opened his lips. I 
listened to his grave statement. 


Mrs. Guilmet has gone to the | 
bad. We will keep that from her too if we | 
can. Whether Colonel Guilmet eloped with | 


coming all at once upon one family, doctor ? 
Every one knows that General Jessup had 
lrun his plantation in debt year after year 
before the war, mortgage piled on mortgage, 
and you and I know how much the negroes 
will be worth when this War is over. Nei- 
| ther Miss Annie nor myself can make Mrs. 
Jessup understand. The woman is infatu- 
ated. It is a sort of insanity with her. The 
|merchants hate it as badly asI do. I am 
|only the overseer, but every soul of them 
has asked me about it, and I could only tell 
| them the truth. If you knew how deep she 
is in their books already! Dr. Venable, I 
wish you would drop in as soon as you ean. 
Can you imagine such a thing? Mrs.— 
General—Jessup !” 

“Well?” I asked, for my friend sat as if 
overwhelmed by some terrible thought, his 
solid Washington-like face fixed as if carved 
in—not marble: oak expresses it better. 
| “Well?” I had to ask yet again. 

“Mrs. General Jessup,” my companion 

said, looking me steadily in the face, and 
speaking as by. great effort—“ Mrs. General 
Jessup has been refused credit!” I do not 
wonder that this terrible fact stunned John 
Markham, stout as he was. Death was noth- 
ing in comparison. It was the severest blow 
| which had smitten the family so far, the 
very stroke of doom! It killed Mrs. Jes- 
sup. Of course her long series of culmina- 
ting troubles was not without its influence 
in undermining her life, but Mrs. Jessup 
never left her house afterward except for 
| burial. There were certain circumstances 
in connection with her death, and hasten- 
ing it, which I refuse to state. The day is 
coming when people will no more think of 
|langhing at the staggerings and maudlin 
sayings of a drunken person than they now 
think of being amused at the convulsions 
of paralysis or catalepsy; and the hour is 
at hand also when it will be hard to con- 
vince our children that visitors were allow- 
ed to wander for curiosity’s sake through the 
wards of asylums for idiots or lunatics. In 
any case, if only from a sense of professional 
honor, I have no intention of admitting you 
to General Jessup’s mansion during the last 
days of his wife. 

More especially since this narrative is al- 
ready extended beyond all my original pur- 
pose, leaving the case of Roderick Jessup 
still untold. I will be brief about it. He 
had always been a youth concerning whom 
it was impossible to say more than that he 
was pale, silent, and very gentlemanly. I 
am no fanatic as to the weed; but, where 
there was so little stamina to go upon, no 
one could see Roderick Jessup with a cigar 
in his mouth and not know that he was con- 
suming himself to ashes only a little more 
slowly than his cigar. Full of noble in- 
stinets as any young nobleman of Bourbon- 
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dom on either side of the Atlantiz, there was 
not enough plebeian terra firma in him, if I 
may so speak, upon which to build a man | 
up, even if there had been any person mas- 
ter-mason enough to do it. He had gone 
off to Virginia with his company, had got 
a furlough, and was back in Musecadine at 
the time of which I am now speaking. His 
leave of absence had been given with great 
reluctance in view of the high standing of 
his family and the great emergencies into 
which it had fallen. I welcomed him cor- 


dially, and even hoped that events might do | 


for him what they were doing for his sister 
Annie. But no. All the good in the fami- 
ly had ebbed in her instead, to find in her 


brave bosom the turning-point of its tides. | 


We all knew that he had been entrapped by 
the vigorous daughter of a certain veterina- 
ry surgeon before he left for the campaign, 


and well did we all know that Miss Selina | 


Sargins was the chief object drawing him 


least, never met. I heard her casually re- 
mark to Roderick, months before, at a picnic 
given to raise money for the soldiers, that 
she was as “happy as a big sunflower,” and 
I presumed so from her appearance. Poor 


young Jessup was in her hands like a very | 
q : y | 


young and thoroughly shorn Samson in the 
hands of a Delilah, who was in herself all 
the Philistines too! In one week they were 
to be married—an event, for excellent rea- 
sons, as disastrous to her victim as it would 
be advantageous for her. But John Mark- 
ham, having exhausted every other means, 
had, with the cordial co-operation of the 
thilitary chief of our district, obtained the 
necessary papers, backed up by a detail of 
soldiers, for the arrest of young Jessup, he 
having overstaid his furlough. He was ar- 
rested at the house of the lady, and march- | 
ed immediately out to his home to gather 
his effects and leave immediately. Not thus 
was Miss Selina to be foiled. Hardly had 
the soldiers stacked their arms in the front 
yard before she was on the ground, accom- 
panied by a young lawyer, who was also jus- | 
tice of the peace, and a marriage license. | 
The whirligig of time had brought about its | 
revenges in the interest of Colonel Guilmet, | 
with, however, a curious reversal of the cir- 
cumstances. But, not being myself present, | 
I can only speak of the results, although I 
would have greatly liked to have seen the | 
affair; sturdy John Markham on one side of | 
young Jessup; Annie Jessup, developed by 
events into a Virginia lady according to the 
type of ’76, on the other; Miss Selina, as a | 
very perfect specimen of physical female | 
force, confronting the three, and making her | 
last and most desperate assaults upon her | 
lover. Annie Jessup has never alluded to | 


questioning, that he had never before known 
the power of’a certain sort which woman 
holds in reserve. “Now it was abuse, and 
then it was tears! I could not have sup- 
posed that any thing so much like a thun- 
der-storm could have been got into a par- 
lor,” he remarked; “and Miss Annie left 
nothing for me to say or do. It is what 
they call clear grit in Georgia; I mean that 
quiet, steady, silent power his sister had 
over her brother as against that woman. 
It was beautiful.” The result was that the 
marriage did not take place; Roderick Jes- 
sup was returned to Virginia, and died, I 
was glad to hear of it, fighting bravely: al- 
though a Union man, I was still more glad 
to hear that, in the battle of Gaines’s Mills. 

The very night of his departure Annie 
Jessup accepted the earnest invitation of 
Katie and myself, and took up her abode 
with us. When news came of the death of 


|her brother, many months after, there was 
home and holding him there. A more bloom- 
ing young lady of the peony variety I, at 


nothing to do but for John Markham to take 
out the necessary papers as administrator, 
in connection with myself. As for years 
past, he continued in charge of the planta- 
tion, managing it, notwithstanding the con- 
fusion of the times, most admirably. It was 
surprising how rapidly Annie recovered un- 
der our roof from her series of afflictions— 
about as perfect a combination of womanly 
loveliness and cultured strength as I ever 
saw, the old fascinations of her character, 
more and more evident as repose brought 
relaxation to nerves high strung and tense 
from trial; more and more the rounded in- 
dolence, even, of woman in that climate, as 


she rested in our humdrum home. 


But Katie and myself were first aston- 
ished at John Markham, and then very justly 
indignant. He never came to my house un- 
less compelled to do so by business; never 
asked then after our guest except in a gen- 
eral way; always left the moment business 
was completed. After a year or two Annie 
Jessup’s rest was turning into restlessness. 
Katie remonstrated continually with me, 
until I determined to act in my capacity 
not of friend so much as surgeon. I had 
often attempted the topic with Markham, 
always with the same result, and I had 
no better result now. I do not expect any 
Northern person to understand it when ] 
say that on such occasions the sturdy yeo- 
man—for that describes the individual— 
would tell me, consumed as he spoke with 
blushes, that “General Jessup’s family” 
—what a world of meaning in the words! 
—‘was— was—” immeasurably high, he 
meant. He informed me also that he him- 
self was “only an overseer’}—a meaning in 
that too which I despair of conveying. 
However, the end of the war came at last, 
destroying a vast deal more than merely the 


the subject in my hearing, and John Mark- | bondage of the blacks. By the very instinct 


ham has only replied in a general way to my 


| of his nature Markham had yearned for his 
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ed with that of the negroes. In nothing did 


own emancipation, and his slavery too end- | 


| knew; his wife is satisfied upon that point. 


thorough a gentleman as any man I ever 


the man so establish himself in the eyes of I think he has no uneasiness, if he ever thinks 
all, and in his own also, as by the fact that | of it at all, upon the subject. They have five 


he held General Jessup’s “ hands” to the soil | vigorous children. 


after they were freed by the result of the 
war. 


All around him the slaves escaped in | children’s children’s children. 
flocks, like blackbirds, from the men who | 


I suppose with wealth 
the blood will run out some day in their 
Meanwhile I 
do regard, in a purely scientific sense, this 


held them in virtue of ownership. John | whole affair as an instance of the survival 


Markham held his serfs in virtue of the only 
real mastership, that of character. You could 
see the increasing self-respect of the man 
with every day of the new era. Besides, 
owing to his admirable management, the 
vast indebtedness of the estate was being 
steadily paid off. 

But Katie and myself had got out of all 
patience with him. I had begun to tell her 
that at last John Markham’s solidity was 
also stolidity——all ox, and less than I had 
hoped either of lion or eagle. I remember 
well that January night of 1868 especially. 
Self-reliant as Annie Jessup was, she was a 
woman, and she was beginning to droop. 
My wife and myself could not but observe it 
as she sat after supper by the fireside, her 
eyes on the coals as, with our little Jessup in 
her lap asleep, she sat thinking, thinking. 
I was just clinching my fist at the thought 
of Markham, when he walked in. He had 
not rung; he did not speak to Katie or my- 
self; he walke@up to Annie, handed her a 
bundle of papers tied with red tape, and 
said, “ There, Miss Annie, you will find the 
receipt for payment of the last cent your es- 
tate owed. I congratulate you!” 

A Virginian of two centuries’ standing 
could not have said it better. If he had only 
said the rest aswell! But there he stopped 
and stammered and hesitated, grew as red as 
blood, then as white as a sheet: it was piti- 
ful to look on the suffering of the poor fel- 
low. While I was blundering about in my 
mind what to do, Katie did it. “Oh, Annie 
Jessup !” she exclaimed, taking our boy from 
the hands of the startled girl, as she rose to 
her feet before the trembling overseer—“ oh, 
Annie Jessup, how can you!” 

It may have been, as Katie says, “ the good 
blood of her family in her.” It certainly was 
the true womanhood of Annie Jessup, for she 
recovered herself in a moment, said, as quiet- 
ly as if he had given her an apple instead, “I 
thank you, Mr. Markham!” And then, with 
one steady look at the noble face in such 
trouble before her, and in virtue of being 
his born superior, she put a palm on either 
side of his head and deliberately kissed him, 
and full upon the lips, like a queen! It was 
more than the touch of a monarch’s sword 
conferring nobility. The man at once di- 
lated, and grew calm—in his own eyes, too, 
a gentleman forever. 

That was January, 1868, as I have said. I 
was out at their place yesterday. I can not 
see in what sense John Markham is not as 








of the fittest, and it is on that account that 
I have written these lines. 


GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES.* 


'N the great days of Queen Elizabeth, 
when Bacon was pointing all men to a 
diligent study of nature, and Shakspeare 
had already begun to exhibit her fairest 
and sternest traits in living pictures on the 
stage, a young lawyer of Gray’s Inn, of fair 
estate and honorable lineage, shone in all 
the gay revels and extravagant dissipation 
of the time. Henry Barrowe was a courtier, 
a fine gentleman, a gamester famous for his 
success in dicing, a vain and dissolute young 
man, who wasted his gains at the gaming- 
table in frivolous pleasures, and who was 
fond of boasting of the favors of fortune, 
and of the good luck that seemed never to 
desert him. Gray’s Inn had no more dissi- 
pated student. Of law he confesses that he 
had learned little; he seems to have cared 
nothing for literature; and his gay youth 
ripened into a manhood that showed no 
traces of reform. But suddenly Henry Bar- 
rowe was missed from his usual place in the 
tavern and the theatre. His gay companions 
of the bar and the court told with a smile 
that he had become a Puritan. To the gal- 
lant circle that gathered around the Virgin 
Queen, to the friends of Raleigh and the fol- 
lowers of Essex, in the midst of their masks 
and revelries, their wild extravagance, their 
secret enormities, the conception of the aus- 
tere and rigid sect who shrank from all the 
common amusements of the day seemed suf- 
ficiently repulsive. Yet it is worthy of no- 
tice that Raleigh in his imaginative youth 
had sighed for the peace of an assured faith, 
and that Essex in his last stormy days as- 
sumed the guise of Puritanism. But there 
was one class of men in that important pe- 
riod to whom the new sect was singularly 
odious. The ritualists of the age of Eliza- 
beth, aided by the natural inclinations of the 
queen, had gained a pertect control in the 
English Church ; the most severe laws had 
already been passed against the Non-con- 
formists and sectaries ; martyrs had already 
fallen ; the prisons were filled with Dissent- 
ers; the ritualists pursued their opponents 
with unrelenting cruelty ; and the modera- 
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tion which had marked the Church in the 
days of Cranmer and Edward VI. had been 
changed to bitter severity. A terrible inqui- 
sition—the High Commission for the trial 
of all ecclesiastical offenses—ruled over En- 
gland, and watched with constant vigilance 
for those who refused to employ a ritual 
that had become tainted with the worst su- 
perstitions of Rome. It was before this un- 
sparing tribunal that Henry Barrowe was 
summoned to appear and defend that faith 
which had won him from the world. 

He was soon arrested. Possibly his influ-_ 
ence among his old companions may have 
been feared, or his reputation at court may 
have lent him unusual importance. But 
one day when he had gone to visit a fellow- 
Puritan, John Greenwood, in his prison, he 
was himself seized, and detained until a 
charge could be brought against him. Bar- 
rowe and Greenwood, friends in life, united 
in death, have come down to us as conspicu- 
ous martyrs to that Puritan principle which 
founded the New England churches and 
planted freedom in the New World. They 
lay in prison together for six years, while 
England was filled with memorable scenes, 
while Mary of Scotland perished on the 
block, while the Armada was dashed to 
pieces on the northern coast ; and the vain 
rage of papal Rome might have taught the 
Elizabethan age the lesson of religious tol- 
eration. But no pity nor justice softened 
the horrors of their dismal cell. When 
brought before the High Commission, before 
archbishops and bishops, before Burleigh 
and Buckhurst, Barrowe would show no un- 
manly hesitation. The dicer and profligate 
of an earlier hour now glowed with the | 
ardor of an undoubting faith. “The Church 
of England,” he declared, “as it is now 
formed, is not the true Church of Christ.” 
The Common Prayer book was “ idolatrous, 
superstitious, popish.” Bishops and lawyers 
for six years strove to refute or to convert 
him; from his cell he contrived to write 
and publish a series of remarkable works 
that spread the knowledge of Puritanism. 
The two martyrs were confined at last in 
the Fleet prison, on the spot where now a 
vast Congregational church has sprung up 
over the scene of their sufferings. And one | 
morning they were bound together on a 
cart, and carried to their execution on Ty- | 
burn Hill. 

The Puritanism for which men began now 
to suffer and die throughout all England had 
sprung up naturally from the corruptions of 
the Church of Elizabeth. Yet it may be 
traced to the age of Constantine. To re-| 
store the purity, simplicity, and fervor of | 
the early Church, its simple rites and fra- 
ternal unity, had been the aim of the Cath- 
ari and the Vaudois, the Albigenses and the | 
Wycliffites, the Hussites, and at last of Cal- 
vin and Luther. It was easily discovered 


by the least cultivated reformer that the 
churches founded by Paul and John bore 
no resemblance to the splendid spectacle 
presented by the papal or the English litur- 
gy; that haughty bishops and martial popes 
could be in no sense successors of the Apos- 
tles; that the plainness, purity, and humil- 
ity recommended by Paul had no place in 
any of the visible churches. In England it 
is probable that the Wycliffite reforms had 
never lost their influence upon the people, 


/and that Henry VIII. was the leader of a 


large party who had long been waiting for 
the advent of a Luther and a Calvin. But 
Henry had stopped upon the brink of prog- 
ress : the people pressed onward, and in Ed- 
ward VI.’s time had torn down the images 
from the churches, and trampled relics and 
croziers in the dust. When Cranmer pub- 
lished his prayer-book the Puritan party 
already existed in the Church, pledged to a 
bitter hatred for formalism and ritualism of 
every degree. Yet the comparative mild- 
ness of Cranmer and Ridley had seduced 
even Hooper to assume the episcopal robes. 
Under Mary the chiefs of the English refor- 
mation perished in the flames, and with 
Elizabeth the ritualists once more sprang 
into power. Pomp and outward show en- 
tered into the churches. The Host was wor- 
shiped at splendid altars, tapers glowed in 
the queen’s private chapel, and the spirit 
of persecution was again the offspring of a 
hollow formalism. That barbaric cruelty 
which it had been the single aim of Chris- 
tianity to extirpate from among its followers 
became the ruling principle of the English 
Church. No dissent was to be tolerated, 
no neglect of its ritual allowed, no difference 
in its outward form. There was to be but 
one Church in the nation, and disloyalty to 
its doctrines and rites was both heresy and 
treason. To this theory the Puritans at 
first gave a perfect adhesion; they never 


desired to separate from the national Church, 


nor to countenance a revolt against the laws 
of Elizabeth ; they hoped to reform it from 
within, and they were prepared to persecute 
those who refused to submit to the royal or- 
dinances with almost as much rigor as Whit- 
gift or Bancroft. They could scarcely see 
how a church could exist separate from the 
state, or a humble congregation constitute 
an independent ecclesiastical community. 
But the idea came upon them suddenly. A 
portion of the Puritans, shocked by the vices 
of their visible Church, took refuge in con- 
gregationalism. They saw that Paul had 
never founded a national church, nor had 
the early Christians any other form of church 
government than that of separate congrega- 
tions. They began to separate thémselves 


|from the English Church. They founded 


congregations in Southwark or in Scrooby. 
The hand of the law fell upon them fearfully, 
yet they still met in secret places and in 


naive Te ete 
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lonely forests. They filled the prisons, and 
they perished on the scaffold; yet no per- 
secution could check that powerful move- 
ment, and in the pains and martyrdom of 
men like Barrowe and Greenwood was laid 
the foundation of the New England churches. 

The chief Puritan congregation was gath- 
ered at Southwark, across the Thames, in a 
poor suburb, on the road that led to Canter- 
bury, and where Chaucer’s pilgrims might 
have preceded the modern processions of 


Manning and Capel. But the chief mem- | 


bers of the Southwark church were soon lan- 
guishing in Newgate or the Fleet, were dec- 
imated by fevers, want, starvation, or had 
perished by the hands of the legal execu- 
tioner. The parents of a mighty race that 
was to number its descendants by millions 
and tens of millions, and to create a republic 
in the New World that was to open a new 
era to man, were now few and disheartened. 
Yet in their deep misery a refuge was open- 
ed to them that led to a memorable deliver- 
ance. In the green wet fields of Notting- 
hamshire, opposite the coast of Holland, and 
covered up in an atmosphere of rural repose, 
rose, and still rises, the gray spire of the par- 
ish church of Scrooby—a rustic village that 
has made little advance since the reign of 
the ritualistic queen. It is a scene sacred 
to the origin of New England progress. 
Amidst its meadows and marshes, separated 
from the ancient village by a moat, now dry, 
and a patch of garden, stood the Scrooby 
Manor-house, long the favorite resort of 
kings and prelates. But in the period of 
which we speak it was occupied as a tenant 
by William Brewster, an eminent Puritan, 
and once a rising courtier. Around Scrooby 
the people had long cherished a secret Pu- 
ritanism. Two or three miles from it is the 
little village of Austerfield, where was born 
William Bradford, the governor of Plymouth 
colony, whose discretion and virtue were 
long the chief reliance of the early New En- 
gland Church. To Scrooby Manor-house on 
sxach Lord’s-day the separatists of the neigh- 
borhood came singly or in pairs, with care- 
ful secrecy, to join in the simple services 
that might remind them of the church of 
Colosse or the house of Priscilla and Aquila. 
William Brewster presided as an elder, but 
the services of learned Puritan clergymen 
were engaged to instruct the people. Brad- 
ford recalls in his journal the happy influ- 
ences of the early pastors, and among the 
teachers who best revived the pictures of 
the Apostolic days was John Robinson, the 
pastor of Leyden and of Plymouth colony. 
Learned, polished, modest, a Master of Arts 
at Cambridge, a fellow of Corpus Christi, a 
deacon in the English Church, the young 
teacher left the ritualistic school in which 
he had been trained to labor for a modern 
revival of the church of St.Paul. But at 
last persecution reached the congregation 
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|of Scrooby and Austerfield. The faithful 
; members filled the country jails. There was 
| evidently no place in England for the new 
| ritual; the tyrant James had succeeded the 
| cruel Elizabeth, and Brewster and Robinson 
| felt that they must fly to a foreign land. 
Persecuted by the ritualists who ruled at 
London, and even by the Puritans, who still 
, clung to the royal faction, the separatists 
saw that in their native land the hope of 
| reform was over. 
Across the sea they saw the happy shores 
of Holland, where religious freedom had been 
| planted in a republican state. Brewster, 
| Robinson, and their associates resolved to 
| leave the green plains of Scrooby and the 
dangerous fens of Lincolnshire, and trans- 
port their whole congregation, the parent 
|of ten thousand churches, to the friendly 
| shelter of the Dutch cities. How they met, 
prayed, fasted; with what care they selected 
their company ; with what pains they were 
enabled to gather money to pay for the jour- 
| ney 3 how men, women, and children were 
consulting for many days over what part 
of their household goods they should carry 
with them and which of their small posses- 
sions they should leave behind, history im- 
perfectly relates; yet never was there a 
|more disastrous attempt than was appar- 
jently that of the Puritans. A stringent 
| law forbade their emigration. It was ap- 
parently treason for a Puritan to attempt 
| to leave England, and the Pharaohs of the 
| Established Church watched carefully the 
| coast from which they were to set sail. Yet 
Brewster and his faithful followers at last 
gathered in the friendly town of Boston, 
and, hidden by the shades of night, embark- 
ed in a ship that had been hired to carry 
them to Holland. But the master had al- 
ready betrayed them. Scarcely were they 
on board the ship, and had begun to rejoice 
in the hope of a swift passage, when the of- 
ficers of the law appeared to arrest them. 
They were brought to the shore in open 
boats, rifled of their property, treated with 
gross outrages, and driven back to Boston 
in the midst of a throng of spectators. Bos- 
ton, it seems, was already a centre of Puri- 
tanism, and its magistrates would have set 
the unlucky Pilgrims free, but the Lords of 
the Council sent down orders for their de- 
tention. The unhappy congregation was 
imprisoned for a month. Brewster and six 
others were then detained in prison for tri- 
al, and the rest, impoverished and disheart- 
ened, were suffered to escape. 

Once more, six months later, the pilgrims 
of Serooby prepared to fly from England. 
Men, women, and children, with all their 
poor possessions, gathered on the unfriendly 
shore of the Humber, not far from Hull. A 
Dutcli captain, more trustworthy than their 
countrymen, was ready to receive them, and 
a part of the company had already enter- 




















ed the ship, when the officers of the crown 
again appeared to detain them. Terrible 
was the spectacle of the weeping women 
and children seized by the soldiers, who 
sprang upon them from the inland districts, 
and kept them from their husbands and 
brothers, who had already reached the ves- 
sel. By an accident they had been detained, 
and the armed force came upon them just 
as they were about to rejoin their friends. 
The Dutch captain, alarmed at the sight of 
the soldiers, with a fair wind set sail. The 
Pilgrims were torn from their weeping fam- 
ilies, and carried, with nothing to maintain 
them, to a foreign land. 
lonely banks of the Humber, the mothers, 
with their shivering infants, were left in 
the power of the cruel soldiers, and had no 
means of providing themselves and their 
children with food. Their captors soon set 
them free. Even Bancroft did not care to 
imprison so feeble and miserable a compa- 
ny. But who provided them in their deso- 
late condition with the means of subsistence 
has never been told. Their husbands, car- 
ried far away into the wild North Sea by a 
severe storm, were nearly lost on the coast 
of Norway, and Bradford, then a young man, 
records the humble and trustful prayers 
which he and his companions poured forth 
amidst the raging ocean, and the thankful 
hearts with which they landed, after a voy- 
age of fourteen days, on the shores of Hol- 
land. By no human intervention, the women 
and children were at last enabled to rejoin 
their husbands and fathers, escaping at dif- 
ferent times and by various means from the 
eastern coast of England. The church of 
Scrooby seems to have been united again in 
Amsterdam. Brewster, impoverished but 
free, Robinson, Bradford, and their early 
companions, were all there. But they soon 
found that violent dissensions were raging 
among the Puritan exiles in the Dutch cap- 
ital, and, anxious only for peace, resolved to 
emigrate once more to busy Leyden. In 
1609, on the Ist of May, they set out for 
their new home. But they would not come 
as paupers or dependents. They had prom- 
ised the magistrates to be a burden to no 
one, and, with New England energy, began 
at once to learn and practice some indus- 
trial pursuit. One became a mason, anoth- 
er a Carpenter, another a smith. Bradford 
learned to weave silk; Brewster, scholar 
and courtier, maintained his large family 
by teaching Latin and English, and even 
became a printer. Several of the Pilgrims 
were successful merchants; some were weav- 
ers and carders; one was a physician. The 
Dutch treated them with a generous kind- 
ness that might well have shamed their per- 
secuting countrymen at home, and in the 
heart of commercial Leyden the fathers of 
New England might have lived in prosper- 
ous content. Robinson won general favor 
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by the purity of his character, his learning, 
and his graceful writings. His essays still 
deserve notice, and his gentle and pensive 
spirit, the foe of severity, uncharitableness, 
cruelty, and pride, might have been renew- 
ed in the not dissimilar natures of Buckmin- 
ster and Channing. 

The Puritans, however, had never design- 
| ed to settle permanently in Holland. Among 
an alien race, speaking a different language, 
and educated to a different mode of life, 
they felt that their church could have no 
room for expansion, and must at last perish 
altogether. They had already become at- 
tached to a rigid mode of observing the 
Sabbath, which even in Holland had never 
been adopted. They knew that if they re- 
j mained in Leyden their children would in- 
| termarry with the natives, and gradually 
| become lost amidst the ruling race. Nor 

had they ever laid aside the hope that per- 
secution might at last die out in England, 
jand a gentler reign invite them back to 
their native land. Dear to them were still 
the lonely fens of Scrooby and the antique 
| streets of Boston, and even Bradford, though 
ihe had sold his ancestral estate at Auster- 
| field, must have sighed for the pleasant 
| companionship of his earlier years. But 
| time went swiftly on, and still the prelatic- 
jal party in England ruled with increasing 
| Severity ; the Puritans had grown in num- 
| bers, but they were ever bitterly oppressed. 
| War, too, seemed about to break out again 
| between Spain and Holland, and Robinson 
and Brewster, agitated by many apprehen- 
| Sions, fearful lest the congregation which 
they had founded might be subjected to 
some sudden disaster, began to discuss the 
only project that seemed to promise them a 
lasting rest. The New World offered them 
a congenial home. A grand idea fixed their 
attention. Amidst the Western wilderness 
they might found a settlement where all 
their persecuted companions in England 
might join them in a gentle commonwealth, 
where churches such as Paul had planted 
and -Apollos watered might flourish unob- 
served by the persecutors, where they might 
keep their holy Sabbath, educate their chil- 
dren, and perhaps found a natien of Puri- 
tans in a country wholly their own. Such 
were the thoughts which the wise leaders 
now communicated to the church in Leyden 
and to their friends and allies in England. 
Carver, Bradford, Cushman, Winslow, Aller- 
ton, and others discussed the important 
question. Some doubted, some objected. 
How could they endure, it was urged, the 
fearful voyage, the perils of the wilderness, 
the strange climate, the new diseases? how 
could they escape from the treacherous sav- 
ages who inhabited that solitary shore? or 
how could the aged, the feeble, women and 
children, bear the deprivation of all their 
usual comforts and conveniences in that 
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unknown clime? The question was debat- 
ed at many meetings. The perils of the 
enterprise were set aside by the reflection 
that no great project like theirs for the 
benefit of mankind was ever achieved ex- 
cept by fortitude and courage. It was re- 
solved to go. But whither? Some urged 
a settlement in Guiana, so recently made fa- 
mous by Raleigh’s brilliant fancy; others 
proposed Virginia. For Guiana was under 
the control of papal Spain, and its tropical 
heats offered no charm to the temperate 
people of thé North. Virginia was pre- 
ferred, but even in Virginia it was known 
that the Established Church ruled with its 
usual severity, and the Pilgrim Fathers 
could only hope that they might find some 
desolate spot in the immense wilderness 
where they might escape the observation 
even of the English inquisitors. So unhap- 
py was their condition that no part of the 
world seemed to afford them a safe retreat. 
They decided to go to Virginia, or rather to 
the lands held by the Virginia Company, 
which embraced all the coast below the for- 
ty-first degree of latitude. The Plymouth 
Company possessed the remainder, above 
that line to the St. Croix, and a singular 
chance baffled the design of the fathers to 
settle in the softer climate of the South. 
The chief men of the Leyden colony now 
prepared to obtain land for settlement, and 
permission from the English government 
to occupy the barren waste. It was ungra- 
ciously given. Carver, Brewster, and Cush- 
man found constant obstacles to their plan 
in the bigotry of King James and the dis- 
trust of the ritualistic faction in the Church. 
Months passed away in negotiation. Al- 
most surreptitiously a patent passed the 
Virginia Council giving them the necessary 
title to a tract of land. The grant was 
made; the people sold their property, and 
made ready to leave peaceful Leyden; but 
now some of the adventurers seem to have 
regretted that they had fallen under the 
control of the Virginia Company, and longed 
for a settlement in what was already known 
as New England. Yet it was too late to 
change their destination. The Mayflower, 
a fine ship of one hundred and eighty tons, 
was hired for the voyage. A smaller vessel, 
the Speedwell, was to accompany it. Only 
the young and strong were to go at first. 
With prayer and fasting, tears and fond fare- 
wells, the congregation of Leyden gather- 
ed at Delfthaven to wish godspeed to the 
colonists who were to precede them to their 
new home, and in June, 1620, the Pilgrims 
embarked in the Speedwell, which was to 
carry them to Southampton, where lay the 
Mayflower and the rest of the company. At 
Delfthaven they heard for the last time the 
voice of the beloved Robinson; and Brew- 
ster, Carver, Cushman, Winslow, and Brad- 
ford were parted forever from the guide they 





loved so well. Yet the church of Serooby 
was not to be divided. It was agreed that 
Robinson should still remain their pastor, 
and join them at some happy meeting in 
the New World. 

A fair wind bore the Speedwell to South- 
ampton, but delays and trials still inter- 
vened. Once they put out, but were forced 
to return. The Speedwell proved unsea- 
worthy, and was left behind. September 
6-16 the Mayflower set out alone, laden with 
one hundred and two Pilgrims and all the 
preparations for the new colony, over the 
strange and solemn sea. Never vessel bore 
so rich a freight. The germs of religious 
toleration and of a primitive Christianity, 
of republicanism and human equality, of 
popular education and centuries of prog- 
ress, were hidden within her feeble walls. 
Heaven smiled, and the destiny of mankind 
brightened as she sped on her solitary jour- 
ney. She passed safely over the dangerous 
track where now the greatest steam-ships 
are often tossed and racked by the sea and 
wind, and sometimes, striking huge icebergs 
in the mist, perish unseen. But the May- 
jlower slowly pressed forward. Once, in 
mid-ocean, a fierce storm racked her feeble 
frame, a main beam gave way, and the ves- 
sel would have gone to pieces had not “a 
great iron screw” been found on board that 
brought the beam back to its place. One 
of her passengers, a servant, died; a child 
was born on the passage, and named by his 
parents Oceanus. Sixty-six days were pass- 
ed on the sea, yet the voyage seems not to 
have been unprosperous. The Mayflower 
played well her important part. Her mas- 
ter and crew were a wild and godless com- 
pany, whose oaths and ribaldry may have 
mingled strangely with the prayers and 
psalms of the Pilgrims, and even among 
the colonists men had intruded themselves 
whose characters were in striking discord- 
ance with the plans of the expedition. One 
was to become a murderer, and was after- 
ward hanged; others were immoral, indo- 
lent, improvident. But the purer majority 
soon expelled from its midst its irreclaim- 
able members. Not many of the first con- 
gregation at Scrooby seem to have gone on 
this memorable voyage. Brewster, Brad- 
ford, and one or two more can alone be rec- 
ognized as members of the earlier church. 
Death had probably borne away many of 
the Scrooby congregation, and time may 
have enfeebled the others. At length the 
land appeared. Carver, Brewster, and Brad- 
ford watched with no common interest, we 
may conceive, the long, narrow strip of sand, 
projecting far into the ocean, that Provi- 
dence seems to have designed as their guide 
to their promised home. It was November 
19. The New England autumn, rich with 
azure skies and golden atmosphere, may yet 
have lingered later than usual over the des- 
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olate scene. The sands of Cape Cod seemed | 
to the hopeful wanderers a region of plenty 

and peace. It was “a goodly land,” they 

said, “and wooded to the brink of the sea.” 

They rejoiced together, and sang hymns of 

praise, and the Mayflower dropped her anch- 

or on the unknown coast. 

It was to New Jersey or New York Harbor 
that the Pilgrims had evidently designed at | 
first to go. What strange chance, miscalcu- 
lation, or whether the perfidy of their cap- | 
tain, who, it is supposed, was hired by the 
Dutch to take them farther north, had mis- | 
led them, or whether they may not have 
changed their plan at last, and preferred to | 
settle in New England, they now found | 
themselves far beyond the limits of the | 
London Company, from which they had ob- 
tained their grant of land at the price of 
real slavery, and were trespassing on the | 
territory of the Plymouth Company, to which 
they were wholly strangers. Yet they made 
no persistent effort to repair the error, or | 
hesitated for a moment what to do; and! 
once only they strove to sail to the south- 
ward, but were driven back. With the read- 
iness for self-government which has marked 
their descendants, whether in Colorado or 
California, Carver, Bradford, and their asso- | 
ciates now met in the cabin of the Mayflower | 
and founded a state. It was the first town- 
meeting in our borders, the original decla- | 
ration of independence and of the rights of 
man. The Pilgrims had already formed a) 
Church, and they now planned a Common- 
wealth. They professed loyalty to the king, | 
yet they pledged themselves to each other 
to obey the laws they might frame among 
themselves, and constituted themselves “ « 
civil body politic.” Nor did Carver, who 
was elected the governor of the new na- 
tion, or Bradford, who became his succes- 
sor, ever hesitate to execute the laws with 
firmness, or doubt that his authority was | 
as real as if it had been sanctioned by a 
king. The will of the people was to them | 
the natural source of power. Next they | 
landed on the goodly shore. They fell on | 
their knees and blessed the God of heaven | 
who had brought them safely over the vast | 
and furious ocean to the stable land, their 
proper element. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the char- 
acter of the Pilgrims than the readiness with 
which they adapted themselves to every | 
change of circumstance, and in all their wan- | 
derings maintained their perfect self-con- | 
trol. In Serooby and Austerfield they had | 
been courtiers, farmers, politicians, husband- | 
men. In Leyden they had each professed 
and learned some useful trade. On the wild 
shores of New England, Carver, Bradford, 
and the rest easily adopted the manners of 
explorers, coasted along the chill inlets, slept | 
in their open shallop, bore patiently the | 
storms of snow and sleet, or gathered from | 
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the woods heaps of oily cedar that made an 
odoriferous flame, and delighted the travelers 
with its welcome heat. These strong, ear- 
nest, and hopeful men, pure, just, and kind, 
examined for many days the unknown shore, 


laden with the cares of future ages. They 


came at length to Plymouth Harbor: its 
vacant corn fields, a pure running brook 
and a sheltered site, a great hill that was to 
be the Acropolis of Plymouth, and abun- 
dance of wood, satisfied them that they had 
found their looked-for home. Frozen with 
cold, wet, weary, but never desponding, they 
kept the Sabbath on an island in the bay, 
and on the 2ist or 22d of December landed 
on Plymouth Rock. Eighteen men, among 
whom were the chiefs of the colony, had 
shared in this dangerous and doubtful expe- 
dition; and as they slowly climbed from 
their shallop to the shore the echo of their 


| footsteps resounded through all the centu- 


ries of the future. How many myriads were 
coming to meet them in endless anniversa- 
ries! What throngs of orators, poets, and 
applauding multitudes were to offer a late 
greeting to the wet and weary wanderers! 
They now hastened back to their compan- 
ions, more joyous perhaps than many more 
prosperous congregations, and described the 
happy site of the future colony. The May- 
flower once more unfurled her sails, and bore 
the colonists to Plymouth Bay. Joy filled 
all hearts at the sight of their wintry home. 
Work began at once. The streets were laid 
out, a common house begun and soon com- 
pleted, a fortification was built on the top 
of Burial Hill, the garden plots were meas- 
ured, and the first New England village 
sprang up as swiftly as if it were in Kansas 
or Nebraska. Labor never ceased for Christ- 
mas or any saint’s day; it was only when 
the Sabbath came that every axe was silent, 
every arm at rest, and hymns of thankful 
joy mingled with the murmur of the sea. 
The church of Scrooby, Amsterdam, and Ley- 
den held its services on Burial Hill, and re- 
ligious rites that Paul and John would have 
approved awoke the silence of the wintry 
scene, 

Toleration does not seem to have marked 
the first church of the Pilgrims; at least 
they were unwilling to suffer within their 
limits the existence of a rival and danger- 
ous sect. Yet the voice of the pastor, Rob- 
inson, expressed the first theory of toleration 
that was heard in the New World. This 
amiable and virtuous man advanced in lib- 
erality as he approached the close of life. 
For the higher and purer elements in the 
religious institutions of his ancestors he 
entertained a lasting regard. The Church 
of England was still to him the possessor of 
much unquestioned excellence. He still 
held all its doctrines, and seems to have re- 
volted only against its “church order and 
ordinances.” Ritualism and the lingering 
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idolatry of its worship he shrank from with | land district. Bradford’s whole army to en- 
natural alarm. Yet he taught union rather | counter the unknown hosts of the natives 
than division, peace rather than ceaseless | consisted of only nineteen men, commanded 
enmity. He lived in harmony with the wise | by Captain Miles Standish. Yet the Indians 
and pure of all religious sects, and left the | proved not unfriendly, and Massasoit wel- 
world with lessons of toleration on his lips. | comed them to New England. Ardent and 
Ritualism and a bitter persecution, the rage | ever hopeful, the spirits of the Pilgrims once 
of idolaters as unreasonable as that of the | more rose high as the summer came on, as 
worshipers of Baal or Astarte, had alone | the wild flowers bloomed in the woods, and 
driven the Pilgrims from their native land| the forests were covered with verdure. 
and their national Church; and it was with | They planted their fields with barley and 
no spirit of hostility to any sect or creed, or | maize; they wandered on exploring expedi- 
with any desire but that of enjoying their | tions along the neighboring shores; and late 
own simple service unharmed by the officers in the season Miles Standish with a detach- 
of the High Commission, that the first Con-| ment of nine men sailed as far as Boston 
gregational assembly met in the wilderness.| Harbor. They saw its varied islands, the 
The ruling elder, Brewster, conducted its | fair entrance to Charles River, and trod the 
worship. Some decent forms were ob-| lonely shore where now a splendid city has 
served. Robinson was still looked upon as | risen around their path, and watched in the 
its pastor, and Brewster carefully abstained | fair moonlight the three mountain peaks 
from any interference with his sacred office. | now grown illustrious in story and in song. 
But a time was coming when the solitary; The church which Robinson had planned, 
congregation was to bear such a trial of its| and Brewster, Carver, and Bradford had 
faith and resolution as might well have | planted, was now fixed forever in New En- 
crushed forever any church less devoted and | gland. Yet the jealousy or the discretion 
less apostolic. of the Puritanic faction in England pre- 

Famine, disease, the sense of a complete vented the pastor from ever visiting his 
isolation, and of no hope of safety save in| flock. Bradford ruled with firm and tem- 
the protection of Heaven, came upon the | perate hand over his growing company, and 
lonely colony. Whether the same deadly | the example of the Leyden colonists found 
malaria which had carried off so many thou- | many imitators. <A large emigration of the 
sands of the natives still lingered around Puritans took place in the last years of 
Plymouth Bay, or whether the toils and James I. and the opening of the reign of 
pains they had already borne had prepared | Charles II. Twenty-one thousand in all are 
them for a fatal sickness, death descended supposed to have come to America. The 
upon them in the winter months with un-| number seems insignificant compared with 
precedented ravages. One-half their num-| the vast hosts that in our day annually 
ber died. Of the survivors only seven re- | leave the Old World for the New. Yet no 
mained able to attend upon the sick, or to | emigration was ever attended by such re- 
bear away the dead to their graves amidst markable results. The descendants of Brad- 
the snow on Burial Hill. Two or three | ford and Robinson, Winthrop, Cotton, and 
sometimes died in one day. Yet the tender-| their companions, have multiplied and en- 
ness and assiduity with whith the Pilgrims | larged until it is credibly estimated that 
watched over their sick, and performed for| they number seven millions. They have 
them all the kind offices of Christian friend- | pierced the continent, and passed from 
ship, touched the hearts even of the rude! ocean to ocean. Unnumbered Plymouths 
sailors on the Mayflower ; and when disease have sprung up in the forest and the prai- 
and death came at last on board of the ship, | rie, and their founders have practiced ev- 
they found that their fellow-sailors shrank | ery where the energy and the resolution 
from them in their illness and refused to give | that brought Bradford and Winthrop to the 
them aid, and that their only real friends| shores of Massachusetts. Many of the ear- 
were the Puritans, who came to help them | ly Puritans were cultivated and accomplish- 
in their distress. Carver died inthe spring,|ed men. Most of them were already at 
and Bradford was chosen in his place. But} heart republicans. The compact formed in 
as summer approached new hope awoke in| the cabin of the Mayflower became the mod- 
the breasts of these resolute men, and they el on which the government of every Stato 
saw the Mayflower sail away without a wish | from Maine to Oregon has been founded. 
to abandon their dangerous home. Twenty | Our people every where pledge themselves 
men, six or eight women, and perhaps twen- | to each other to obey the laws which they 
ty children formed the whole population of have themselves sanctioned, and which de- 
the solitary hamlet. Nineteen huts or cab-| rive all their authority from the consent of 
ins lined the street that led up to the forti-| all the people, but which the people will 
fied hill. Of the savages they had yet seen | enforce with their united strength. The 
nothing in the settlement, but had heard | moral system which the Puritans held up 
their cries in the forest, and watched the | before mankind has become equally the 
smoke of their wigwams rising over the in-! foundation of our political prosperity. The 
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Sabbath, which in 1620 was observed in all 
its strictness probably in Leyden, or per- 
haps in Plymouth, alone, now follows the 
Anglo-Saxon race in all its wanderings, and 
Robinson would approve the sacred and 
necessary rest that spreads over so large a 
part of mankind on the peaceful day. Pu- 
rity, gentleness, discretion, were practiced 
by Bradford, Carver, and their associates ; 
they melted at the voice of sorrow, and for- 
got none of the duties of charity; and a 
natural refinement grew up among them 
that added to the vigor of the race. But 
possibly the congregation of Scrooby might 
have failed wholly to maintain their lasting 
influence had they not discovered, in an age 
of dense ignorance, the necessity of univers- 
al education. It was upon knowledge and 
religion that they founded their state. Pu- 
ritanism has become every where the her- 
ald of popular instruction. The school was 
planted in Massachusetts as early as the 
church. To teach and to be taught was 
the chief aim of its ever-progressive people. 
At length the common-school system of ed- 
ucation was perfected and confirmed by the 
experience of New England; the grand ma- 
chinery of national instruction was set in 
motion that now covers the land from sea to 
sea. Every State has obeyed the precepts 
of Robinson and Bradford, and Colorado 
and California found their prosperity on 
their public schools. 





Such are some of the results of the flight 


of the congregation of Pilgrims from Scroo- 
by to Amsterdam, to Leyden, to Plymouth, 
which we have chiefly taken from Dr. Ba- 
con’s valuable work on The Genesis of the 
New England Churches. To the States and 
nations who owe their existence and their 
prosperity to the strong yet gentle men who 
tled from their persecutors to a distant land 
there will always be a singular charm in 
the story of the first New England church. 
Dr. Bacon has painted its inner history with 
novelty and force. He makes us understand 
more clearly than ever before the perils and 
the difficulties, the mental and political phi- 
losophy, of the New England emigration. 
It is impossible not to see that, but for the 
wet and weary landing in Plymouth Bay, 
the silent Sabbath, the patient courage, the 
Christian tenderness, of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
there would have been no hope of progress 
and moral elevation in the New World; 
there would have been no free republic 
opening its generous shelter to the Teuton, 
the Celt, and the Saxon; and feudalism and 
religious tyranny would have marred the 
destiny of another continent. Nor of all 
our national celebrations is there any in 
which all our people may more cordially 
unite than when, in the bleak days of De- 
cember, the descendants of the Pilgrims 
gather on the well-known shore, and almost 
hear the joyous voices of Brewster, Carver, 
and Bradford, as they leap from their shal- 
lop upon Plymouth Rock. 





HE virtue upon which John Bull has always 
prided himself is pluck, and he shows it in 
many ways, but in none more constantly than in 
his assertion of mental and moral liberty. His 
cousin Jonathan is, however, of opinion that he 
is a stouter friend of freedom than John, and 
points to the snobbishness of his English cousin 
and to the immense conformity of his whole 
family as an illustration of his moral cowardice. 
‘That conformity is indeed immense. A London 
correspondent of the New York World says in a 
recent letter that he was looking at a picture of 
the Ascension with a friend who is a member of 
the Anglican Church, and that the friend sud- 
denly turned upon him, and asked him how many 
educated persons in England he supposed real- 
ly accepted the story as told, and believed the 
Ascension as they believe that Julius Cesar once 
lived. ‘The correspondent replied that he sup- 
posed it to be the belief of all English Christians. 
** “You are wrong,’ ” said his friend ; ‘‘ ‘ very few 
of them really believe it. The majority of them 
have never seriously thought about it; many of 
the minority who have thought about it do not 
believe it. Very many of the clergy, I know, 
although they repeat the creed every day, make 
a mental reservation when they say it. I tell 
you that the real belief in the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension scarcely exists 


Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


now among us. We say the words, but hosts 
of us don’t believe the facts, There is Dean 
Stanley, for instance: I haven't the slightest 
doubt but that he disbelieves Incarnation, Res- 
urrection, and Ascension.’ ‘But still you call 
yourselves Christian people,’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ he 
replied, ‘so we do; but in that we only follow a 
fashion.’” 

Mr. Gregg, in his articles, ‘‘ Rocks Ahead,” in 
the Contemporary Review, describes the religious 
faith of England as seriously undermined ; and 
Mr. Emerson, in his English Traits, says that 
when conversation with an English Churchman 
comes to close quarters upon the subject of re- 
ligion and its establishment, the prelate politely 
asks you to take wine. ‘There is no doubt that 
much of the resistance to the Public Worship 
Bill at the late session of Parliament sprang from 
the conviction that if sincere conformity and uni- 
formity were required—in other words, if the op- 
portunity of individual evasion and explanation 
and sophistication were lessened or wholly de- 
stroyed, and men were put strictly upon their 
consciences—a vast number of clergymen at 
both extremes, the orthodox and the latitudina- 
rian, would be forced out of the Establishment. 
This implies, of course, a startling amount of 
avoidance, to say the least, and seems certainly 
to show a want of the pluck that we have claim- 
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ed for the Briton, This timidity is the text of | is now the chief editorial writer of the Pull Mail 


John Morley’s late series of papers in the Fort- | Gazette, published a reply to Mill’s Liberty, in 
nightly Review upon compromise, in which he | which he delivered his own views with no less 


treats the question of the proper limits of con- 
formity and the duty that an honest man owes 
to his convictions. 
who hold that no man ought to incur an oppo- 
sition or a persecution which by a verbal ac- 
quiescence he could avoid. No man, they say, 
has the right to question the faith of another, 
still less to coerce it, or harm him for it, or dis- 
cipline him in the slightest degree; and if the 
Inguisition lays hold of him, and threatens to 
torture or murder him if he does not change his 
faith, he may properly say that he does change— 
in other words, he may tell a lie, as he would to 
a band of assassins who should be seeking his 
wife or child with an evil purpose. 

But these casuists forget that it is not a single 
act or one verbal falsehood that is required by 
the Inquisition, but a life of deceit. ‘The ques- 
tion, then, becomes this: Granting that no oth- 
er man, nor society itself, has the right to call 
you to account for your belief, yet, if you are 
called to account, what will you do? What 
course upon your part will more surely promote 
the truth, which is the object of every honest life 
—to consent to conceal forever what you believe 
to be the truth, or to show the quality of your 
faith even by dying for it, thereby making the 
most effective appeal possible to mankind? It 
might be urged that Galileo, in order to secure 
time for the prosecution of his studies, may have 
innocently and properly verbally renounced his 
opinions. Buthedid more, He consented nev- 
er to teach or defend them; and Sir David Brew- 
ster naturally says that on both sides in this 
scene human nature is drawn in its darkest col- 
oring. The blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church because their death persuades men 
that a faith for which a man will die is at least 
worth investigating, and investigation may reveal 
a hundred better reasons for it than the martyr 
himself could offer, while the argument alone, 
however cogent, when urged by a man who will 
recant to save his life or his comfort, falls pow- 
erless and ineffectual. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer also asserts that an ex- 
treme conformity characterizes Englishmen ; but 
he and Mr. Morley are both illustrations of the 
fact that there are yet a certain number of En- 


glishmen who jealously guard the liberty of | an equal right to express his opinion. 


| 


There are, indeed, casuists | 





force and distinctness than Mr, Mill. Yet Mr. 
Stephen’s views were not less hostile than Mr, 
Mill's to the current conventional opinions upon 
religious subjects. 

Now it is almost impossible to conceive an 
American occupying Mr. Stephen’s position—a 
man like Mr. Evarts, or Mr. Groesbeck, or Mr. 
Rockwood Hoar, or Mr. Reverdy Johnson pub- 
lishing such a book as Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity—without serious injury to his repu- 
tation and position. Even if the gentlemen we 
have named were interested in such subjects, 
and had even reached similar conclusions, they 
would probably be very chary of expressing them 
distinctly, which would seem to show that Jona- 
than conforms like John. 

And if conformity or external acquiescence be 
well-nigh universal in England, there is more ob- 
servable there than here a certain public opinion 
of trained intellectual vigor, sufficiently strong 
and reputable to command respect, to which the 
boldest thinker and writer may confidently ap- 
peal. While the general aspect of the English 
moral and religious world might seem to prove 
that conformity and technical respectability have 
smothered moral liberty, yet there is always 
enough in the intellectual product of England to 
show the moral courage that still coexists with 
the profoundest scholarship and mental insight. 
There is no sign more hopeful for civilization ; 
for there can be nothing more fatal to real prog- 
ress, which springs from intellectual liberty, than 
a conformity which is synonymous with mental 
slavery. 

Whatever may be thought of the soundness of 
the reasoning or the value of the conclusions in 
Professor Tyndall’s Belfast address, the impor- 
tant point to the present purpose is that it was 
the president of the British Association who 
spoke, and that his eminent position in science 
is conceded. ‘The essential interest of his ad- 
dress is not so much its conclusions as the fact 
that it was itself an assertion of what Roger 
Williams proudly called ‘‘soul liberty.” Mr. 
Tyndall’s real position was that, being quite as 
familiar with the methods and processes of life 
as other scientific or ecclesiastical scholars, he 
had a right to an opinion upon its origin, and 
‘That he 


thought and speech, which is the palladium of | did so with eloquence and force, and with the 
civilization. ‘They hold with Jefferson that no | respectful attention of able and scholarly think- 


error is to be feared so long as truth is left free | 


to combat it. 
that can be asked for any opinion. Mr. Mill 
says in his autobiography that his father instruct- 
ed him to conform in religious matters—an ad- 
vice which gives the most disagreeable impression 
of the elder Mill—yet the Essay on Liberty, tne 
work of perhaps the most commanding and influ- 
ential mind in Great Britain at the time, showed 
both the essential British independence of mind 
and courage in maintaining it. Another evi- 
dence lies in the fact of the profound approval of 
the work by a great and powerful number of En- 
glishmen. It was, of course, vehemently attack- 
ed, but neither the author nor his adherents ‘‘ lost 
caste.” Last year Mr. Fitz-James Stephen, a 
barrister of the first eminence in London, a law- 
yer who succeeded Mr, Maine in India, and who 


A fair field and no favor is all | 








ers, is another proof of that intellectual fidelity 
and independence which, despite every kind and 
degree of conformity and snobbery, still distin- 
guish England, and justify the praise of her lau- 
reate : 


“Tt is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose— 
The land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will.” 





Last year, at Elmira, in New York, President 
Eliot, of Harvard, opposed the proposition of a 
national university, and this year, at Detroit, 
President White, of Cornell, warmly advocated 
it. In the spring, at the general meeting of the 
Social Science Association in the city of New 
York, President White also presented the claims 
of the national university very ably and skillful- 
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ly, and President M‘Cosh, of Princeton, replied | change of the system from which the abuses 
to him with great earnestness. ‘The subject | spring, and he reforms instead of changing, be- 
which has been so handled by experts has been | cause there are also valuable uses of the system. 
taken up by the press, and there has been a gen-| It is to this habit that the survival of so many 
eral and intelligent discussion, which has clearly | grotesque forms of every kind in England is due. 
shown that public opinion is not yet ready to| ‘The object of the English mind is not a well- 
approve the scheme. As for the general edu-| proportioned political home to the eye, but a 
cative results of such a university, President | comfortable home to live in. The English prac- 
M‘Cosh made one interesting statement. He is| tice is certainly not yet put in the wrong, while 
an experienced ‘‘ educator,” and of such reputa-| the French, which is that of theory logically car- 
tion that when the system of examinations for} ried out, has not yet, at least, quite justified 
the civil service was established in England, he| itself. Jefferson was French by nature and sym- 
was selected as one of the first examiners for the} pathy, and cherished a truly French hostility to 
India service—the most elaborate and careful of | England. He was a logical speculator in pol- 
all. In replying to Mr. White’s remarks upon| itics. But many most important results and 
the low standard of scholarship which was insep-| agencies in the development of this country are 
arable from colleges which depend upon the fees | due to a total disregard of the logic of his theories. 
from students, Dr. M‘Cosh said that he was fa-} Thus the public-school system is logically but 
miliar with the results of education in foreign | another form of the ‘national pumpkin-seed dis- 
universities which are sustained by the govern-| tribution” at which the Commercial laughs. Mr. 
ments, or which have a state foundation, and} Mill, indeed, does not deny it. While he is a 
that the average college graduate in the United | warm advocate of the non-interference principle, 
States is a better educated man than the average | he agrees that it may be violated in the state 
European graduate. In England, however, the | support of schools. ‘This concession shows how 
‘*honor men,” or those who study especially for | reasonable a man and excellent an Englishman 
honors, are a class more thoroughly scholarly | he is; but the exception is a pin-hole through 
than any class in the American colleges, but} which the whole sea pours in; for it makes the 
they are comparatively few. | entire question one of expediency only. If the 
‘The question, however, is to be settled upon | state, whose sole function by the non-interference 
other grounds than those of mere scholarship. | theory is to defend individual liberty, may main- 
The argument for a national university really | tain schools, that is to say, may take the money 
proceeds upon a principle which has not yet been | of a bachelor, not to secure his freedom of inno- 
widely recognized in this country, that of the| cent action, but to educate his neighbor's chil- 
rights and duties of the state as distinguished | dren, upon the ground that it is a general advan- 
from the individual citizens. ‘The American is! tage, or that taxes will be reduced by it, or for 
educated in jealousy of the state. The old Jef-| whatever reason, then it is only necessary to 
fersonian maxim that that is the best government | prove that a railroad, or a telegraph, or a pump- 
which governs least implies that government is | kin-seed distribution will be a general advantage 
at best a necessary evil, and that the less there | to justify the state in building roads and protect- 
is of it the better. ‘This is more distinctly ex- | ing industries and distributing pumpkin seeds. 
pressed in the ‘‘non-interference” view, which| It is therefore doubtful whether opposition to 
regards government as a defense of individual | a national university is wisely founded upon the 
liberty by the whole society, and asserts that the | hostility of such a project to what is called the 
sole function of government is to secure to every | American principle of government non-interfer- 
man the liberty of doing what he will, so long as! ence. For, whatever may be the assertions of 
he does not infringe upon the equal liberty of ev-| those who may wish it were otherwise, if the 
ery other man. ‘This is the Jeffersonian theory, | American principle is to be found in America 
which absolutely restricts the state, or govern- | practice, it is not that of non-interference. ‘The 
ment, to a police function, and regards systems | state, or the government, has established schools, 
of ‘* protection,” and all ‘‘ state” institutions of | and fostered industries, and subsidized railroads 
religion or charity or enterprise or convenience, | and steamers, and carried letters and newspa- 
as monstrous. ‘The Cincinnati Commercial late-| pers, and distributed pumpkin seeds ; and it is not 
ly described them as the ‘‘ maggots of national easy to see why it may not, with entire consist- 
savings-banks and national telegraph poles, na-| ency, establish a university. ‘The practical ques- 
tional railways and national pumpkin-seed dis- | tion would be whether it is, upon the whole, de- 
tribution.” Jefferson, in his suspicion and jeal- | sirable to make another exception to the general 
ousy of the national government, sought to be-| rule of non-interference. ‘There is, indeed, the 
little it by describing it as the department of | other side of the question, the view which con- 
foreign affairs. siders the Jeffersonian theory of government very 
This is the view of the state in which we in’ thin and false, and which asserts that the state 
this country have been chiefly educated, and is not a simple police, but is rather a commu- 
which dominates American public opinion. Yet, | nity, with a life of its own, and whose powers 
as what is called the Anglo-Saxon element has! ought to be directed to promote the greatest 
prevailed in our development, this principle of | good of the greatest number. ‘This is doubtless 
non-interference has not been logically followed. | the opinion of President White and of very many 
The Anglo-Saxon aets according to circum-_ others. 
stances, and not according to theories. This is But without vexing those depths, it is enough 
said by Mill to be so much the characteristic of that the inevitable difficulties of managing a uni- 
the Englishman that he instantly distrusts any versity in this country by the government are, as 
political measure which seems to him peculiarly’ President Eliot showed last year, insuperable. 
logical and symmetrical. His politics consists ‘There is no doubt that an ample appropriation 
in the reformation of proved abuses, not in the! would pay for noble buildings and adequate ap- 
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paratus. 
expect from a government architect ? 


to the proposition. 
artists are not appointed for their ability, but 


But what kind of buildings might we | ment, after sucking his spoon with prolonged 
In the earnestness, buried it in the common sugar and 
answer to that question lies the conclusive reply | transferred some of it to his cup. 


Upon which 


Government architects and | the first gentleman arose with energy, and after 


demonstratively sucking his two fingers, thrust 


upon very different considerations. Consider the them into his neighbor's cup and vigorously 
government pictures in the rotunda of the Cap-| stirred his tea, at the same time asking him, with 
itol at Washington, and the government eques- | profane eloquence, why the something he didn’t 
trian statue of Jackson in Lafayette Square, and | keep the something something inside of his some- 


the effigy of Lincoln in the same city, and then | thing mouth to himself. 


Here was one of the 


imagine corresponding results in the appoint-| men who are called to correct our manners, to 


ments of a university ! 
responsible for such performances would be act- 
ive and often persuasive in ordering the univer- 
sity. John Quincy Adams made an eloquent 
plea for it in one of his messages, but he was 
thinking of the advantages of high education, 
not of the tendencies and conditions of our gov- 
ernment and country. 





In the recently published correspondence be- 
tween Dr, Channing and Miss Lucy Aiken, the 
niece of Mrs. Barbauld, that excellent lady is 
obliged to say that she never saw or heard of an 
American woman who was not very inelegant 
and devoid of good-breeding. Her experience 
must have been unfortunate; but even if what 
she says was at that time the unhappy truth—if 
it be only the fair dames of England whom Haw- 
thorne describes in Our Old Home who are the 
truly lovely and refined and well-bred, there is 
no longer any excuse for ill-breeding among our 
gentle country-women. For many benefactors 
of the race have felt themselves called to the 
great mission of moulding our manners. He 
who runs may now read how to behave. There 
is no longer any excuse for putting your own 
spoon into the sugar, or disregarding the butter- 
knife. A man has only himself to blame if he 
now combs his hair in public, and he is his own 
worst enemy if he does not turn out his toes in 
walking. And surely the time had fully come 
for the revelation of the true rules of behavior. 
The outcasts who scrape their plates with their 
knives and polish them with pieces of bread, 
the unspeakable offenders who, as the treatise 
upon snobs saith, ‘‘ use their forks in the light 
of a tooth-pick,” indeed, all the devastators of 
etiquette, have now, in truth, been brought to 
book, and having been exposed with contumely, 
will, it is to be hoped, repent and amend. 

It is much better for the delinquents to be 
calmly admonished, exhorted, and inspired to 
propriety in a neat book than to be rudely taught 
by experience. A gentleman was proceeding 
by steamer to Albany a few years since, and at 
the tea-table, at which several hundred of his 
fellow-passengers assisted, he was exceedingly 
moved by the conduct of a gentleman seated op- 
posite, who, from time to time, after carefully 
cleansing his knife and spoon witl the instru- 
ment with which cats cleanse their fur, thrust 
them into the various dishes and into the sugar 
bowl. ‘The first gentleman constantly pushed 
clean knives and spoons toward his neighbor 
with emphasis, and vehemently called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the munificence of the steam- 
boat company had provided means of helping 
himself without recourse to his own knife and 
spoon. The second gentleman thanked him, 
and said that it was al! right, but that he found 
his own way more handy, and at the same mo- 


The influences that are | 














adjust the tea-table proprieties, but this one ful- 
filled his mission, as it were, vi et armis, and 
not with the soft written suggestion. He might 
be called a peripatetic manual of behavior, and 
a very efficient one; for a gentleman whose tea 
had been stirred in that way would hardly forget 
the sugar spoon afterward. 

Mrs. Beeton’s renowned cookery book per- 
forms the same mission in a soft and gentle 
manner. With what Mrs. Malaprop would call 
a nice derangement of epitaphs it wooes and wins 
the willing soul along the flowery paths of proper 
behavior while it imparts instruction in roasting 
and boiling and baking. Not only can he who 
has mastered Mrs. Beeton’s manual toss an om- 
elet with an airy skill that Ude himself might 
envy, but he will equally know how to retire 
from a drawing-room when strangers have en- 
tered; and while he can never be at a loss how 
to compose a dinner for four, eight, or even six- 
teen guests, he will also, thanks to Mrs. Beeton, 
be prepared to deal with the apoplectic and other 
‘* fits” which may follow the consumption of the 
toothsome dishes which the same authority ena- 
bles him to concoct. Indeed, among the apos- 
tles of correct behavior the lamented Mrs. Beeton 
deserves grateful remembrance. But Dr, Nich- 
ols, another missionary of deportment, reaches 
even a loftier height, for he not only admonishes 
us that a lady’s or gentleman’s tooth-brush should 
‘not be used by another except under pressure 
of the closest necessity,” but reminds us that a 
gentleman, ‘‘even if he is obliged to take the 
life of another in the discharge of his duty, will 
do it with perfect kindness and courtesy.” 

The Easy Chair has not had the advantage of 
studying the art of deportment as unfolded by 
Dr. Nichols in the work itself, but its reflected 
and transmitted wisdom is invaluable. A gen- 
tleman is depicted by this admirable hand in the 
most graphic manner. He is the member of so- 
ciety ‘‘ who has no repulsive or disgusting hab- 
its,” who knows that ‘‘it is not delicate to scratch 
one’s self,” and that ‘only under the most ur- 
gent necessity can he blow his nose in company ;” 
indeed, in all that involves recourse to the pock- 
et-handkerchief the gentleman is he who will 
‘take great care not to be for one instant an 
object of disgust.” But he ‘‘ will touch his hat 
to his intimates,” he ‘‘ will no more make fan 
of his own mother-in-law than of his own moth- 
er,” and he will ‘‘ carefully prepare his jokes and 
repartees”— especially, we suppose, the latter. 
Awkwardness should henceforth be unknown, 
for there can now be no excuse for ignorance 
that a gentleman ‘‘ stands quietly on both legs, 
but bearing a little more weight on one than the 
other; the toes turn out neatly; the head is a 
little turned; the body is never kept a hard, 
straight line, but all is natural ease and unaffect- 
ed grace. ‘The arms hang naturally from the 








-of opinion that as pigs are roasted by recipe, so 
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shoulders; the hands are in some quiet posi- 
tion; the fingers curve gracefully, with slight 
partings between the first and second and the 
third and fourth.” So stood the herald Mercu- 
ry, new-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. But 
this gentleman is not all a gentleman if he does 
not remember that ‘‘ intellectual conversation is 
not advisable at the dinner-table, it is more ap- 
propriate at tea,” and that ‘‘onions taint the 
breath too much for general society. If all eat 
onions, it is different.” 

If such directions do not make gentlemen and 
ladies, the situation is indeed desperate. Mrs. 
Beeton and her fellow-ministers are evidently 


may the character and manners be formed. But 
the standard raised by her and Dr. Nichols is so 
high that nobody can hope to attain unto it ex- 
cept the exquisite figures that live in unfading 
wax in the barbers’ windows. ‘They do not 
scratch themselves, nor ‘‘eat bacon, or sausages, 
or pork in any form,” nor blow their noses in 
company, nor venture upon unprepared repar- 
tees, nor make fun of their mothers-in-law. In 
the world of barbers’ blocks and of ‘* wax fig- 
gers” such manuals of behavior are sacred books, 
but among mere men and women their counsels 
seem altogether too good to be true. 





Wuen Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom 
Brown, was in this country he saw much of col- 
lege boys, and was surprised that none of them 
thought of public life as a career. In England, 
he said, we always suppose that the first schol- 
ars are thinking of Parliament, and secretly 
meaning to be Prime Minister. The English 
stories and the French vaudevilles are full of the 
same view, and the curtain fails upon the hero 
as minister or embassador, the cup of his glory 
running over. De Tocqueville observed with 
curiosity that the best men in America were, as 
a rule, neither in public life nor anxious to be 
there ; and a shrewd young European who was 
recently in the country said, ‘* Every thing went 
well until I came to Washington, and then Con- 


The remark of De Tocqueville has the advantage 
of omne ignotum pro magnifico—the obscure is 
apt to seem magnificent. But then a shirt on 
a clothes-line seen in the twilight has startled 
the whole village as a majestic ghost. With all 
reservations made, however, it will be conceded 
that the choice of the representative of a constit- 
uency full of admirable and able men often falls 
very oddly. There is, for instance— But the 
gentle reader shall supply his own illustrations. 
What, then, are the two obvious reasons that, as 
a class, the men whom we should prefer to elect 
are not anxious’to be elected ? 

The first is the uncertainty of the career, and 
the second is the small salary. ‘This last is not 
a noble reason, and it is powerful only in con- 
nection with the first. An able man, ambitions 
to serve the state, but wholly dependent upon 
his profession for the support of his family, natu- 
rally hesitates to throw away the income that he 
has secured to enter public life for two or four or 
six years, with no certainty of continuance in it. 
Were he sure of remaining, the sacrifice would 
be comparatively small; but the conditions of 
continuance are often such as honorable men 
disdain. In England, the only other constitu- 
tional country, the conditions of public life have 
hitherto been essentially different from ours. 
The peers are hereditary legislators, and many 
of the seats in the Commons were virtually the 
property of noblemen, given continuously at their 
pleasure, while the organization of parties is 
such as to afford a permanent career. Yet even 
in England a competence is essential to a suc- 
cessful public man. ‘The fact observed by De 
Tocqueville, therefore, is not due to the disincli- 
nation to public life of the men of whom he 
speaks, but to circumstances which they can not 
directly control. And if it should be said that 
those circumstances are the condemnation of the 
system, we should reply that the disadvantages 
of the absence of those men are due to abuses 
rather than to the system. Among such abuses 
are the limitations of locality, and of what is 
called rotation, by which a good man is removed 





gress staggered my faith in America.” He ex- 
plained that in a representative republic it was 
fair and unavoidable to judge the people by those 
whom they selected to represent them; and if 


the judgment was incorrect, it could only be be- | 


cause the system itself was a failure. It would 
have been more correct to say that the system 
was abused, for it could properly be accounted 
a failure only when its purpose was quite defeat- 
ed. Now the purpose of a representative system 
is not to designate the best men in the commu- 
nity, but to secure good government ; and from 
that point of view the American system can no 
more be called a failure than the English or the 
Continental. If good government be the test, 
what shall be said of English rule in Ireland ? 
There are two obvious but powerful reasons 
why the class of men of whom De Tocqueville 
speaks does not turn to public life in this coun- 
try, although many of that class are conspicuous 
in it, from Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Jay, and others, down to Calhoun, 
Webster, Clay, Seward, Chase, Sumner, and 
their associates. Indeed, with all its truth, there 
is much that is illusive in the statement. ‘The 
village Hampden might shrink upon a larger the- 
atre, and the mute Milton turn out a ‘Tupper. 


for the sole reason that he has become better by 
experience, while his place is filled by a new man 
| who must be selected from a particular county 
or district. Other abuses are those which arise 
| from patronage, and which give the nomination 
| and the power of the party machinery to merely 
mercenary and selfish schemers. Such abuses 
are not inseparable from the system, which must 
not, therefore, be judged by their results. 
Meanwhile there are those who make the sac- 
rifice, and enough of them to suggest a doubt 
whether the remark of the shrewd Frenchman 
is well founded. 





A LATE military order of the King of Prussia 
would naturally suggest that the army is a kind 
of religions body, ‘The officers are exhorted to 
observe strictly the laws of honor, and to be al- 
ways courteous and dignified. They are not to 
gamble either at the club-house or at the Stock 
| Exchange. They are not to live for luxury and 
| material welfare, but for the glory and safety of 
'the state. ‘To be a Prussian officer, it seems, is 
to practice abstinence, self-denial, simplicity, and 

obedience. ‘The order is not unbecoming the 
Emperor who, after detailing to his Augusta 
the slaughters and captures in the late war, al- 
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ways piously perorated with a glory to God. | fenses of which no court takes cognizance, or 


But his order of military saints is subjected to 
another and very curious regulation, Carlyle, 
in Sartor Resartus, ridicules Bulwer’s Pelham 
by treating it as a sacred book of the Dandiacal 
body or sect, and says that among the lofty laws 
of human conduct recorded in it he finds that it 
is permitted to man, under certain restrictions, 
to wear white waistcoats, By the royal rescript 
to the Prussian army it is permitted to officers, 
under certain restrictions, to fight duels. 

This has been always a military practice and 
vice, but hitherto it has not been the subject of a 
direct regulation. ‘lhe Prussian monarch is ev- 
idently very much concerned about the honor of 
the officers. The object of his order, indeed, is 
courts of honor, and honor is enjoined as the 
perpetual rule of conduct. It certainly should 
be so, but the effort at mechanical determination 
of what constitutes honor is very amusing. By 
precept, example, instruction, warning, and com- 
mand the senior officers are to promote a be- 
havior which will render a resort to the court of 
honor as infrequent as possible. But when these 
fail, and some ofticer thinks that he has been ag- 
grieved, and that his honor requires satisfaction, 
he is not to castigate upon the spot, nor silently 
to disdain, nor to consider that his honor is in 
his own keeping, and that he alone can stain it, 
nor even is he to challenge the offender, and go 
out in the morning and settle the matter by kill- 
ing or being killed, but an officer who sends or 
receives a challenge is to submit it forthwith to 
a court of honor. The court will then consider 
the circumstances, and will decide whether they 
requireaduel. Ifthey do, ‘‘ either the president 
of the court or one of the members will be pres- 
ent on the ground to see and bear witness that 
by the accomplishment of the duel the require- 
ments of honor have been satisfied.” 

By this arrangement the Prussian officer is no 
longer the guardian of his own honor, nor the 
judge of offenses against it. If a fellow-officer 
gives him the lie, or throws a glass of wine in his 
face, or posts him as a poltroon, he must repair 
to a court of honor and submit to it whether he 
has been insulted in a way and to a degree which 
authorizes his being shot for it or his shooting 
the offender. But this proceeding deprives duel- 
ing of its sole plea. For the argument gravely 
urged by the young and old gentlemen who fre- 
quent club windows is that there are social of- 


which no gentleman will submit to a court, and 
which are to be restrained only by the conscious- 
| ness that the offender will be promptly summon- 
'ed to answer at the point of the pistol. When, 
however, a tribunal is established to which ** men 
| of honor,” that is, duelists, will submit the pro- 
| priety of their challenge, it is a court which may 
| properly punish the offense. For, as a matter of 
fact, it prejudges the question which it is the ob- 
| ject of the duel to settle. It distinctly declares 
| that a serious offense against honor has been 
|committed by one officer against another, and 
pera condemns the other to an equal chance 
| of punishment. When a man of honor goes so 
| far as to pray a court to decide whether he has 
|been insulted to a degree which authorizes 
| him to challenge the offender, he may certainly 
|take the next step, and ask the court to punish 
him. 

It appears that duels are to be allowed only 

| when some serious point of honor is involved. 
| ‘This makes the whole business only the more ab- 
|surd, For a serious point of honor means some 
| serious offense. Now the cynical view of duels 
| for giving the lie and generally for knocking off 
| chips from the shoulder is that they are of pub- 
lic service by weeding the scamps out of society. 
But when a man commits a real offense against 
another there is nothing more preposterous than 
| giving him the opportunity either of being pun- 
|ished in what is called an honorable manner or 
lof killing the person whom he has offended ; 
while the theory that dueling tends,to nourish 
mutual respect in society or a true sense of hon- 
or is disproved by all experience. ‘he King of 
Prussia declares, with warmth, ‘*I will no more 
tolerate in my army an officer who wantonly at- 
tacks the honor of a comrade than one who does 
not know how to defend his own.” ‘The ethics 
of ai absurd custom are past finding out. If 
| his officers do not know when their honor has 
|been insulted to a degree demanding defense, 
|why should he expect them to know any thing 
| upon the subject? From our point of view no 
;man of honor could without a tingling cheek 
hear another man speak of him in the way in 
| which the King of Prussia here speaks of his of- 
| ficers, as if they were automatons or children in 
| frocks. A paternal government requires an im- 
| mense swallowing of true manly pride upon the 
| part of its children. 





Chitar’'s Literary Record. 


TRAVELS. 

Campaigning on the Oxus, by J. A. MacGa- 
HAN (Harper and Brothers), is an exceedingly 
interesting and a really valuable book of com- 
bined adventure and history. The Oxus is a 
river flowing in a northerly direction through 
Turkestan, and emptying into the Aral Sea. 
The campaign described is that conducted by 
the Russians against Khiva and the 'Turcomans 
(18738). ‘The author is the correspondent of the 
New York J/erald, and his book, besides other 
and more important elements of interest, affords 
a graphic account of the experiences, hardships, 
adventures, and characteristic qualities of a suc- 


cessful New York ‘‘ special.” 
vided into three parts. ‘The first is one of pure- 
ly personal adventure. ‘The author describes 
very briefly in a single chapter his long monot- 
onous ride over the Kirghiz Steppe, which inter- 
yenes between Orenburg, on the frontier of Eu- 
ropean Russia, and forts Aralsk and Petrovsky, 
on the Syr, and near the Aral Sea. He gives 
a very graphic picture of the station-houses— 
‘*nothing but a hole in the earth, completely 
covered with reeds and earth,” so that, ‘‘ but for 
the black and white post planted in the earth, 
you might easily pass one of these stations, nev- 
er suspecting its presence, so completely is it 


The book is di- 
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hidden beneath the level floor of the plain.” He 
gives an account of his welcome at the Russian 
fort; his difficulty in getting away from it; his 
experiences of the Kirghiz, whom he always 
found ‘‘kind, hospitable, end honest,” and whom 
he would be sorry to see ‘*‘ inoculated with our 
civilization and its attendant vices ;” his perpet- 
ual embroilment with his guides, with whom he 
lived, as all Oriental travelers appear from ne- 
cessity to do, in a state of perpetual half-sup- 
pressed warfare; and his hair-breadth escapes 
trom famine, from thirst, from pursuing Cos- 
sacks, and from threatening ‘l'urcomans in cross- 
ing the Kyzil Kum Desert in the endeavor, suc- 
cessful at last in spite of obstacles, to reach 
General Kaufmann’s army. It is worth while to 
read this story, in order to know what romance 
and adventure and personal hazard are involved 
in making the daily paper which we read so qui- 
etly at our breakfast-table. ‘The second part of 
the book is occupied with a description of the 
march on Khiva and the capture of the city, to- 
gether with a personal description of and inter- 
view with the Khan, and some graphic pictures 
of the characteristic features of the civilization 
of Khiva. ‘The author’s midnight adventure in 


the Khan’s captured harem would do credit to a | 


sensational novel of the most artistic class. ‘The 
description of the bazar is graphic, and recalls 
the pictures of Eastern markets which, derived 
largely from the Arabian Nights, are too often 


classed by the reader with the purely imagina- | 
The third part de- | 


tive pictures of fairy-land. 
scribes the ‘Tureoman campaign, which seems, 
from our author’s account, to have been unjusti- 
fiable in its initiation and horrible in its execu- 


tion ; not a war, but a gigantic piece of rapine. | 


As an original contribution to modern history, 
written by an eye-witness of the events which he 
describes, this volume has a peculiar historical 
value ; as a graphic and realistic description of 
a land, a people, and a civilization almost utter- 
ly unknown to us, it is a valuable addition to our 


knowledge of human life and nature; and as a| 


book of personal adventure, it is as fascinating 
asa novel. This is, indeed, faint praise; it is 
much more fascinating than most novels. 
book is richly and finely illustrated. 

Not the least interesting part of Dorotuy 
Worpswortu’'s Recollections of a Tour made 
in Scotland a.p. 1803 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is 
the preface by the editor, Principal J. C. Shairp. 
‘Those readers who recall De Quincey’s graphic 
and gossipy account of Wordsworth and his sis- 
ter will read with peculiar zest, heightened by 


this glimpse of the poet’s simple life, Principal | 


Shairp’s brief biographical sketch; and all who 
delight to visit personally and familiarly those 
whom they have learned to love in and through 
literature will only regret that the visit he per- 
mits us to make is so short. Of Dorothy’s char- 
acter we get a very pleasant picture, and rejoice 
to add her name to the great host of compara- 
tively unknown women whose influence and aid 
have contributed so much to make the world’s 
great men great. She seems to have kept house 
for her brother; she was his amanuensis, tran- 
scribing his manuscripts for the press; her po- 
etic spirit often suggested the thoughts which he 
clothed in poetic forms. She lived in and for 
him, and his marriage did nothing to lessen the 
sympathy between them. ‘The record of their 


The 





| tour through Scotland was not intended for pub- 
lication, and needs to be read by loving, sympa- 
thetic hearts. ‘Io the cold critic it may seem 
diffuse and even. tedious, but to all who have 
that love for Wordsworth that will make a ram- 
ble through Scotland with the poet and his sister 
delightful it will possess a peculiar fascination, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Two volumes which may be profitably exam- 
ined together are Memoirs of John Quincy Ad- 
ams, edited by CHaRLrs Francis AvaMs (J. B. 
Lippincott and Co.), and Life of Thomas .Jeffer- 
son, by JAMES Parton (James R. Osgood and 
Co.). Of the former work two volumes are now 
issued. ‘They bring the record of Mr. Adams’s 
life and public services down to 1814. From 
early youth Mr. Adams was an observer and 
from early manhood an active participant in pub- 
lic affairs. He was a voluminous correspondent, 
and kept a minute daily record of his life. So 
large is the mass of unpublished manuscripts 
which he left that the editor assures us ‘‘if all 
were to be published, as was that of Voltaire, it 
would be likely quite to equal in quantity the 
hundred volumes of that expansive writer.” The 
greater part of the editor’s labor has consisted 
simply in an examination and sifting of this mass 
of material. He has confined himself mainly to 
Mr. Adams’s diary, and from this he has elimi- 
nated much in order to confine the substantial 
record of the statesman’s life within the limits of 
a reasonable publication. Notwithstanding this 
elimination, the work is too elaborate and mi- 
nute for the general reader, and will be chiefly 
valuable to the student of history or of politics 
who wishes to acquaint himself in detail with the 
political events and methods and principles of 
the early period of our national history. ‘The 
work is really the life and times of John Quincy 
Adams, written by himself. Apart from its po- 
litical and historical importance to the student, 
it contains some graphic pictures of social and 
political life in the first ten or fifteen years of the 
present century, and its careful perusal will not 
justify in the reader’s mind any longing for the 
‘**good old times,” nor any regret that we have 
not in 1874 as pure, as high-minded, and as dis- 
interested patriots in our public service as in 
1800-1814. We do not detect in the editor's 
work any indications of political or even of per- 
sonal bias. He has simply transcribed the rec- 
ord of a noble public life, and left it to convey 
its own lesson, to be its own justification and 
eulogy. 

Mr. Parton's Life of Thomas Jefferson, while 
it covers in part the same general period of 
American history, is a totally different book. It 
is not an original contribution to history, but a 
compilation and condensation from other and 
larger works. It is intended not for scholars, 
but for the reading public. It is even deficient 
in detail. It is not easy to find in it the date of 
Mr. Jefferson’s most important public acts, or 
the most notable events in his life. Originally 
prepared for serial publication, there is some 
lack of historical continuity in its present form. 
The writer is a partialist, and an avowed par- 
tialist. He is a hearty believer in Jefferson and 
in Jeffersonian principles. ‘* Nearly every im- 
portant thing they [the Federalists] did was ei- 
ther wrong in itself or done for a wrong reason. 
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The only President they ever elected (Mr. Ad- 


norance and incapacity.” ‘This is the language 
of partisanship; and from its writer the reader 
will hardly look for an even and unprejudiced 
survey and unbiased balance of the political par- 
ties and issues of which the biographer of Jetfer- 
son must write. But if Mr. Parton is partial, 
he is not an unjust nor an unfair historian. He 
neither misrepresents nor conceals. He sets 
down nothing in malice. His prejudices atfect 


| sent. 
ams) was as interesting and picturesque a char- | 
acter as Dr. Samuel Johnson, and nearly as un- 
fit as Jolinson for an executive post ; while Ham- 
ilton, in whom they put their chief trust, can be 
acquitted of depravity only by conceding his ig- 


But he is not himself controversial, and 
simply describes the ecclesiastical principles of 
the early churches as he understands them, with. 
| out combating the opinions of other interpreters 
| of the New ‘Testament history. ‘The rest of his 
| volume, the major part of it, describes the early 
history of the Puritans and the Pilgrims, often 
| confounded, but quite distinct, and closes with the 
, settlement of their controversies in a formal in- 
terchange of fraternal salutations between them 
|in 1629, In this portion the author has selected 
the salient points in the history, and has present- 
ed them in an attractive and interesting narra- 
tive. ‘* My purpose has been,” he says, ‘to tell 
the story clearly and fairly, not for the instrue- 











not his vision, but his judgment; and'the read- | tion or delight of antiquarians, nor merely for 
er, with the materials before him, can easily | those with whom church history is a professional 
make allowance for political prejudices in the | study, but for all sorts of intelligent and thought- 
expression of political opinions, The volume | ful readers.” ‘To this purpose he has steadily 
is graphic, interesting, comprehensive. Its state- | and resolutely adhered. And while, on the one 
ment of the essential questions at issue, and rep- | hand, he has not descended to any of the litera- 
resented respectively by Jefferson and Hamilton, | ry artifices which are sometimes employed to 
is in the main just. Its estimate of Jefferson’s | convert a theme which is interesting into one 
character is not too eulogistic ; indeed, Mr. Jef-| that shall be entertaining, while he has not 
ferson’s warmest admirers will doubt whether it | decorated his pages with superfluous rhetoric, 
is sufficiently so. ‘* He was not the discoverer | nor with declamatory eulogies of either men, 
of the truths he loved,” says Mr. Parton, ‘‘ nor | churches, or principles, he has given to his theme 
did he promote their acceptance by any of the | all the interest which belongs to it of right in 
heroic methods.” ‘This may be true; but this | the minds of ‘‘intelligent and thoughtful read- 
alternative does by no means exhaust the classes | ers” by the calmness, the fairness, the clearness, 
into which the world’s great men may be di- | and the simplicity with which he has written. 
vided. ‘To incarnate truths discovered by an- 
j NOVELS. 


other, to embody them in organic forms, and so to 
confer upon them a real life—this is by no means Less than a year ago appeared a novel entitled 
the least service that can be rendered to man- | Joseph the Jew, at once astonishing and pleasing 
kind, and this service Mr. Jefferson, perhaps | its numerous readers, to whom its startling situ- 
more than any other American statesman, ren- | ations appeared too strange even for fiction, but 
dered to his country. In brief, while Mr. Par- | who were none the less delighted with the alien 
ton’s political radicalism prevents his full recog- | yet strangely natural world created for them by 
nition of the value of the conservative element | the story-writer’s rich and powerful imagination. 
in politics, and so renders his judgment of the | Now another novel appears from the same pen, 
conservative statesmen of the formative period | just published by Harper and Brothers, under 
of American politics inadequate if not unjust, | the title of A Sack of Gold. As in the former 
his estimate of the one whose life he has under- | novel, the first feature which strikes the reader 
taken to portray is not impaired by his political | is a surprise. As in Dumas’s Monte Cristo, 
partialities. As a popular contribution to both | De Mille’s Cord and Creese, and Wilkie Col- 
history and political philosophy historically man- | lins’s Moonstone, so in A Sack of Gold the first 
ifested in Jefferson’s life and public services, his | movement of the story withdraws the reader 
volume is valuable as well as entertaining; per-| from the atmosphere of the every-day world. 
haps not the less so that it can not be read care- ‘The critic can no more reasonably complain of 
lessly or accepted without inquiry, but by its | this remotion than he can protest against the 
style, and no less by its ideas, will stimulate every | same element in Shakspeare’s Tempest. In fic- 
thoughtful reader to examine for himself the | tion the writer chooses his own field—the real, 
fundamental political principles of the American | the romantic, or the ideal; the only exaction of 
commonwealth. | the critic being that in the field chosen the writer 
The Genesis of the New England Churches, | shall sustain himself—that the world which he 
by Leonarp Bacon (Harper and Brothers), is | creates shall be consistent and natural, This de- 
unquestionably to be classed, by reason of its | mand Miss Jonson, in A Sack of Gold, fully 
subject-matter, with ecclesiastical histories, But | satisfies. The plot is consistent and natural. 
in spirit and character it does not resemble them. The writer is a genuine story-teller. Her fancy 
Ecclesiastical histories are almost invariably con- | gives us a new world; or rather it is the old world 
troversial, and, except to the professional student, | of our experience transformed by the writer's 
dry and uninteresting. ‘This book is neither. In | fancy, and lifted up into the realm of art. ‘The 
the first four chapters the author describes the | characters are suggested by experience, and they 
apostolic churches, and traces the history of ec- | are moved by the ordinary motives that influence 
clesiastical development from the simplicity of | the men and women whom we know; but the 
the primitive to the elaborate organization of | scheme and scope of the world in which they act 
the papal, and the effect of the Reformation in | give them such opportunity for complete mani- 
promoting a return to greater simplicity. In | festation as is not given by ordinary experience. 
this portion of his book he enters, of course, | Grandmother Wald is not as extravagant a con- 
upon controversial ground, and from many of | ception as Betsy Trotwood, but she is a charac- 
his conclusions a large class of readers will dis- | ter not less clearly defined. Letitia Vyner, with 
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her social ambition, and her weak husband, have | mark its family likeness with its fellow. It is 
their frequent counterparts in real life—only in | a story with an intricate and not very probable 


real life no sack of gold lies ready to their covet- 
ous grasp. ‘Tom Thornley is the struggling boy 
of our common acquaintance; but the boy we 
know receives no help from the stricken con- 
science of any Mr. Vyner who has stolen his in- 
heritance ; over Ais head does not hang the gold- 
en cap of Fortunatus ready to fall upon the de- 
tection of the crime by which he has been robbed. 
Delicate Rose Vyner and the deeper-thoughted 
Katherine Wald we all know; but we do not 
often see them, as in this story, associated and 
contrasted with each other, Rarer perhaps, but 
by no means belonging to an extinct type, is the 
subtle and dainty, but subtly and daintily selfish, 
Mr. Yarington, the mature suitor for Rose Vy- 
ner's hand; only here we have this type of hu- 
manity fully developed, and in the midst of cir- 
cumstances peculiarly fitting to the character. 
The situations of the story are more novel than 
the characters; but the reader's imagination ac- 
cepts them as natural, and is the more fascinated 
because, while being natural, they surprise. The 
story is rapid in its movement, and at every stage 
is fascinating not less through the graces of style 
than through the ingenious development of its plot. 

The story of Sylvia’s Choice, by GEORGIANA 
M. Craik (Harper and Brothers), opens with 


the day when Richard Duncombe was bankrupted | 


by the failure of the banking house in which all 
his property was invested. His wife, a cold, 
hard, pitiless, unloving, unsympathetic woman, 
who married him for his weal.h, deserts him 
when it is gone. His weakness yields to her 
stronger nature. In truth, there is nothing to 
hold him to his old place in life but his daughter 
Sylvia. He goes away, and she learns to believe 
him dead. ‘The story of her choice is the story 
how, when after the years had gone by, and she 
found him, almost by chance, poor, alone, de- 
pressed, in London, she chose to withstand moth- 
er, lover, friends—to desert a comfortable home, 
a good position, a prosperous social marriage, as 
society measures marriages—and give herself to 
her father again, and how in that choice she found 
a nobler, better, and more congenial lover. In 
some sense the characters disappoint, not because 
they are not strongly drawn, but because they are 
not strong in fact. Richard Duncombe is almost 
painfully weak. Mr. Britton, the final lover, is not 
what the novel-reader asks his hero to be. Even 
Sylvia, though heroic in a certain way, is not a 
heroine. But the imperfections in the charac- 
ters add force to the lesson of the story. The 
inspiration of true filial love it affords is the 
greater because the mother is seltish, the father 
is weak, and even Sylvia herself is not with- 
out palpable defects. Sylvia's choice stands out 
in stronger relief because of its contrast with 
that of her mother, and because it is founded 
not upon the hero-worship of Richard Duncombe, 
for he is no hero, but upon a daughter’s rever- 
ential love for her father. It is between the 
conventional demands of society and the require- 
ments of loyalty and love that Sylvia makes her 
choice, and its record is one that may well af- 
ford inspiration to many readers called in other 
cases to make like choice between the inner and 
the outer life, the true and the false. 

Holden with the Cords, by the author of 
Shiloh (E. P. Dutton and Co.), has nothing to 





plot, and attempts by a somewhat melodramatic 
action to teach the somewhat familiar lesson 
that the sinner is sure to be ‘‘ holden with the 
cords of his sins.” In this case the sin is a 
murder perpetrated in the opening chapter of 
the book, and following the perpetrator through 
divers disguises and aliases, till he meets a ter- 
rible death at its close. The truth is further 
exemplified by the side play of the story. ‘There 
is power in some parts of the book, but it is very 
unequal; and the value of the moral teaching is 
impaired by the fact that murderers are rarely 
restrained by novels, and that lesser sinners will 
hardly apply the lesson taught here respecting 
murder to their more insignificant transgressions. 

Squire Arden, by Mrs. OtreHant (Harper 
and Brothers), is a quiet story of English life, 
its plot dependent upon the peculiar construction 
of English society, its interest dependent upon 
the development of a genuine heroism, in fideli- 
ty to truth and duty, manifested in a ready re- 
linquishment of a life of ease and position for the 
sake of true honor, Thus its lesson is not char- 
acteristically English, though the story is, but 
applies to universal humanity. ‘The young squire 
is a truly noble type of manhood, and his com- 
panionship is a healthful one to any reader. 
The influence of such stories on English life 
must be surely, even if gradually, to inculcate 
conceptions of nobility of character deeper, truer, 
better, than any which attach alone to rank. 
Its etfect on American readers must be to en- 
hance respect for character irrespective of either 
parentage or wealth, and to inspire to a self-re- 
spect and a sense of true honor indispensable to 
true manliness. ‘The story ends abruptly, but 
it is carried on to its conclusion in For Love and 
Life, which is in reality a sequel to it, though 
not so entitled. The two are component parts 
of the one story. 

In Zhe Opening of a Chestnut Burr (Dodd and 
Mead) Mr, Epwarp P. Ror has made a marked 
advance upon his two previous stories. It is 
less intense in action—far less so than Bar- 
riers Burnt Away—but the action is better and 
more equally sustained. ‘The greater part of 
the story is enacted within the space of four 
weeks, and within the narrow circle of a single 
homestead. ‘The chief characters in it are three. 
Walter Gregory is a ‘‘ blasé man of the world, 
who had exhausted himself and life at an age 
when wisely directed manhood should be just 
entering on its richest pleasures.” He illus- 
trates how truly a man may be in heart and 
hope and soul-life ruined, who yet retains the 
instincts of honor in business and those of a gen- 
tleman in society. ‘The second, Charles Hun- 
ting, may be regarded as the villain of the book. 
His villainy, however, is not at all of a diabolical 
but of a purely human type, being that simply of 
an unprincipled selfishness, which uses without 
hesitation a conventional profession of religion 
as a cloak and cover. ‘The third, Annie Wal- 
ton, the heroine, is less marked as a character 
than either of her companions, yet is more like 
the ordinary heroines of common life than like 
the unhuman—we can not truthfully say super- 
human—heroines of literature. The gradual dis- 
closure of Charles Hunting’s true character, and 
the redemption of Walter Gregory from his own 
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misanthropical unbelief in every thing and every 
body, by the clear, sweet, and inspiring faith of 
Annie, furnish the thread of the story. It is thor- 
oughly religious, thoroughly Christian, both in 
tone and teaching. Mr. Roe has already exhib- 
ited a remarkable power of description, which in 
this volume he uses with good effect in the scenes 
of the fire and the shipwreck. But he has also 
shown in this work greater skill and fidelity to 
nature in his character drawing, especially in 
portraying the gradual change wrought in Wal- 
ter Gregory's character, whose moral nature is 
revolutionized while his essential individuality 
remains unchanged. 

Katherine Earl, by ADELINE TRAFTON (Lee 
and Shepard), is a lively, sprightly, entertaining 
story, in this respect satisfying the just expecta- 
tions of the readers of An American Girl Abroad. 
But in structure it is ingenious rather than 
strong, in style readable rather than powerful, 
and will serve better to pass pleasantly a winter’s 
evening than to produce any permanent impres- 
sion, either moral or intellectual, on the mind of 
the reader. It is in part the story of the ex- 
periences of a young girl who chooses to take 
care of herself rather than to be dependent on 
others, in this respect resembling Miss Alcott’s 
Work. Unlike Work, the story is not the ve- 
hicle of a moral lesson; if there is a moral les- 
son in it, of which we are not quite sure, it is 
subordinate to the story. We commend it as a 
means of entertainment rather than as a vehicle 
of instruction. 

Salem, a tale of the seventeenth century, by 
PD. R. CastLeton (Harper and Brothers), is a 
very pretty story of the old days when witches 
were executed in that now eminently conserva- 
tive, quiet, and staid old city. We call it a pret- 
ty story, because in this particular instance the 
old grandmother, who was accused of being a 
witch, was not executed, but saved by the inter- 
position of her beautiful granddaughter. ‘The 
author has succeeded—and it was a difficult task 
—in painting a very graphic picture of a truly hor- 
rible superstition, without, however, making a 
horrible picture. As a historical portraiture of 
those times, and particularly of that most ex- 
traordinary superstition, it appears to be histor- 
ically truthful, and is well worth reading, espe- 





| cially by younger readers, simply as a chapter in 
American history. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Bensamtn Dovetass has given to Lafay- 
| ette College an endowment for promoting the 
study of the writings of early Christians in the 
original languages. ‘Two volumes of a series of 
text-books prepared for this purpose are before 
us, Latin Hymns and Extracts of the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Eusebius, both edited, with En- 
glish notes, for use in schools and colleges, by 
Professor F. A. Marcu (Harper and Brothers). 
The text is beautifully printed; the Greek of 
Homer or of Plato has hardly ever been spread 
in a school-book upon a page so attractive. ‘The 
selections are generally well made; indeed, one 
small volume here affords material for a some- 
what comprehensive study of the history, lan- 
guage, metres, and growth of hymnology in the 
early and medixval church. We have found 
the brief commentary on these hymns interest- 
ing and instructive. If that on Eusebius seems 
less so, it is perhaps because it lacks uniformi- 
ty, some sections of it being designed for begin- 
ners who need drill in the elements of gram- 
mar, while others simply elucidate the sense or 
the use of words by appropriate citations from 
the LXX. and other authors. It is proposed 
to continue the series with selections from Au- 
gustine, Jerome, Origen, Lactantius, and other 
ecclesiastical writers, and it is to be hoped that 
the public demand will be such that some knowl- 
edge of all the great authors on religion and phi- 
losophy who have in turn swayed the thought 
of the church and the world in languages now 
**dead” will soon be opened to students. ‘The 
projectors of the series do not, of course, imagine 
that the heathen classics can be superseded in 
schools by later writers as models of diction, nor 
even that Chrysostom and Origen are safer guides 
in philosophy and morals than Plato and Cicero. 
But no man’s knowledge of even the classical 
anguages is complete without the study of their 
later periods, and certainly much narrowness and 
ignorance in matters more important than philol- 
ogy have resulted from the general neglect in ed- 
ucation of the authors whose writings the Doug- 
lass endowment aims to make better known. 


| 


— 








SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
STRONOMICAL SCIENCE continues to 
LA be absorbed in the now rapidly approaching 
events of the 8th of December. ‘The expeditions 
to Egypt for observing the transit of Venus will 
have reached their destination before the middle 
of October. The English parties will have their 
head-quarters at Cairo, observers being stationed 
also at Alexandria, Thebes, and Suez. Professor 
Dollen, of Russia, will be stationed at Thebes. 
Numerous investigations have been called forth 
by the appearance of the brilliant comet of Cog- 


gia, among the results of which we notice that 


Weber searched for but found no satisfactory 
proof of the rotation of either tail or nucleus 
about an axis. Several observers noted the re- 
semblance of certain phenomena in the head of 


Chitar’s Drientific Record. 


| the comet to those observed in Donati’s comet. 
Besides these, Secchi, using a magnifying power 
of 1000, saw the nucleus reduced to a small dif- 
fuse globe of abont two seconds diameter, and 
surrounded by very faint bushy rays; the absence 
of sharp outlines under such a high magnifying 
power shows, he thinks, that the nucleus can not 
be a solid body. Zenker confirms the observa- 
tions of Wright as to the polarization of the 
| cometary light in a plane passing through the 
earth, comet, and sun, Very careful observa- 
tions of the tail of the comet were made by Abbe 
in Washington and by Heis in Miinster, the lat- 
ter of whom publishes an excellent series of 
drawings of the growth of the tail up to the 20th 
of July ; this appendage seemed to him to attain 
its maximum length (seventy degrees) on the 
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18th. Less extensive series of observations are 
recorded by ‘Tacchini and Groneman. In com- 
menting on the observations of Heis, Faye re- 
marks that the record of the position of the tail 
on the 20th of July constitutes a new fact in our 
knowledge of the phenomena of comets’ tails, 
one, however, that does not militate against the 
theory that the position of the tail is due to a re- 
pulsive force emanating from the sun, 

It is announced that the German government 
has determined upon the erection of an observa- 
tory at Potsdam devoted especially to the study 
of the sun. ‘Telescopic, spectroscopic, and pho- 
tographic work will be regularly maintained. 

The question as to possible apparent changes 
in the apparent diameter of the sun, which has 
of late been discussed by various astronomers, 
has received further elucidation at the hands of 
Messrs. Newcomb and Holden, of the Washing- 
ton Observatory; these gentlemen have compared 
the meridian observations made on the same days 
at Greenwich and Washington: 3639 correspond- 
ing observations have been employed by them; 
and by combining these together in such a way 
that they could detect any inequality of which the 
period ranges between a day and a half year, it 
became evident that no such period exists. 

Shooting-stars form the subject of a valuable 
report by Mr. Glaisher, from which it appears 
that the catalogue of meteors observed by Captain 
‘Tupman has been combined by Mr. Gregg with 
the similar catalogues of himself and Schmidt, 
forming a nearly complete list of all known show- 
ers of meteors. In connection with this work 
Mr. Gregg has made certain computations re- 
lating to the orbits of comets, so as to show that 
many of these bodies, observed perhaps only once 
during the past history of the world, are now 
represented only by showers of meteors. 

At the Toulouse Observatory an extraordina- 
ry passage of corpuscles across the sun’s disk 
was observed on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Abbe, of the Weather Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, states, as the result of studies among the 
nebule, that the fifty or sixty nebulae which are 
recorded in Sir John Herschel’s ‘* General Cata- 
logue” as ‘* very much extended,” or as ‘‘ mere 


rays of light,” may perhaps be considered as very , 


flat rings and planes, or as very oblate spheroids, 
and that their medial or equatorial planes are so 
related to each other that they all intersect about 
a common axis, which is inclined sixty degrees 
to the plane of the Milky Way. 

Professor Mayer contributes to Acoustic Sci- 
ence another series of researches, in which he 
determines the number of beats which for any 
given pitch causes the most dissonant sensation, 
and is led to the invention of a new method of 
sonorous analysis, which consists essentially in 
rotating a large perforated disk with great ve- 
locity before a reed pipe. On placing the ear 
close to the disk we shall at certain definite 
velocities of rotation perceive the fundamental 
note of the pipe, and its successive harmonics 
in so far as they are then sounding. In gener- 
al and approximately he finds that as the optic 
nerve retains for a fraction of a second the im- 
pression of any light that falls upon it (an im- 
pression whose duration varies with the color 
and brightness of the light), so do the nerves of 
hearing retain for a short time the impression of 


sound, ‘Thus, after the vibrations of a UT, reed 
pipe containing twenty harmonics have ceased, 
the residual sensation of the twentieth or highest 
harmonic disappears in the 334 of a second, but 
the sensation of the fundamental or lowest har- 
monic remains in the ear A, of a second longer. 

Bearing upon the theory of Heat,some very 
curious phenomena have been observed by ‘l'resca 
during the forging of the great ingot of platino- 
iridium. When it was at a dull red temperature 
one could observe upon the sides of the ingot lu- 
minous streaks accompanying each blow of the 
hammer. ‘These brilliant streaks continued suf- 
ficiently long to allow six different ones, devel- 
oped by six successive blows, to be simultaneous- 
ly visible. ‘Tresca affirms that the zone which 
becomes luminous is that along which the mole- 
cules flow when the change of form consequent 
upon the blow takes place. 

Sarran endeavors to deduce from the well- 
known laws of chemistry and thermo-dynamics 
the laws of the action of an explosion of gases on 
the movements of a projectile while within the 
bore of the fire-arm. He is thus enabled to’sub- 
stitute rational for the empirical formule that 
have hitherto been used. He considers that a 
new and remarkable independent confirmation 
of the laws of thermo-dynamics is afforded by 
the agreement of his formule with the observa- 
tions lately made by the French naval artillery 
committee. 

Messrs. Abel and Nobel communicate to the 
French Academy of Sciences the results of their 
observations on the explosion of gunpowder. 
They find that when the volume of the powder 
equals that of the chamber wherein it is exploded, 
the tension of the confined gases equals 41.7 
tons or 6400 atmospheres to the square inch. 
They give also the law of the variation of this 
pressure with the expansion of the gas. ‘The 
permanent gases resulting from the explosion 
have a volume of only about 280 times the vol- 
ume of the original solid powder. ‘The decom- 
position of one gram of powder develops about 
705 gram units of heat; the temperature at the 
moment of explosion is about 2200° C, 

Dr. Krebs calls attention to the fact that the 
thermometers of even the best makers are liable 
to read too high to the extent of a whole degree 
in reference to the position of the freezing-point 
of water, and he shows that this is in great part 
due to the use of water derived from rain or 
melted snow, and containing in solution a quan- 

| tity of air or other gases. 

The curious electrical properties exhibited by 
some metals, and especially crystallized minerals, 
when they are gently heated have been investi- 
gated by Messrs. Schrauf and Dana. ‘They con- 
clude that an investigation of the thermo-electric 
properties is of value only when we know the 
exact chemical composition of the minerals; a 
minute admixture of foreign materials exerts a 
very decided influence, although they do not deny 
the apparently universal connection between 
changes in density and changes in thermo-elec- 
trical properties. 

The perturbations produced in the mariner’s 
compass by the rolling of the vessel have been 
theoretically investigated by Sir William Thom- 
son, who concludes that it may be found neces- 
sary to use at sea long needles whose vibration 
period amounts to fifteen or twenty seconds. 
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In Meteorological Science the most interest at- 
taches to the Conference for Maritime Meteorolo- 
gy, which concluded its session at the Meteoro- 
logical Office in London on the 6th of September. 
Its proceedings have been published in advance, 
and it may be noted that besides adopting reso- 


lication of the results, the Conference also urged 
that the organization of meteorological observa- 
tions as regards the navies of all countries should 


be arranged in accordance with the principles | 


laid down for the merchant marine, and that the 
same form of register should be used by both 
services. Special questions worthy of minute 
investigation are also recommended. 

The English journal The Colonies has begun 
the publication of a monthly weather review for 
those portions of the world held as British colo- 
nies. 
well-known author of British Rain-Faill. 

The superintendent of the Danish Meteoro- 
logical Institute announces his intention to pub- 


and the happy disposition of the colors. The 
scale of the chart is 5,455, and contour lines 
are given for every 100 meters of altitude. These 
delicately tinted charts are sold at a price that 
barely covers the cost, and the fifteen sheets of 


_ the complete set will cost but two dollars. 
lutions urging greater uniformity in the methods | 


of observation at sea, and in the subsequent pub- | 


Under the head of Economical Mineralogy we 
record the announcement of the discovery of rich 
mines of nickel in Norway, a fact of much im- 
portance in view of the increasing demand for 
this metal. 

The threatened diminution in the supply of 
sulphur from Sicily has called renewed attention 
to the existence of large beds of this substance 
in Iceland, where an Englishman has lately re- 


| ceived a concession of a large tract of country for 


The review is compiled by Symons, the | 


lish weather charts for the North Atlantic Ocean | 


and Europe; these will cover the field of obser- 
vation formerly embraced in the ‘‘ Atlas of the 
General Movements of the Atmosphere,” publish- 
ed by the Paris Observatory, and will furnish an 
extension eastward of the information given on 
the very complete maps published by our own 
Army Weather Bureau for the United States and 
Canada, 


Cornelissen has compiled some very important | der Professor Cox. 


maps, published by the Meteorological Institute 
of Holland, showing the frequency of the occur- 
rence of storms in the neighborhood of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The data on which the maps are 


based are drawn from the records of Dutch vessels | 


for many years past. It appears from these that 
during January, February, and March, or the 


| under Professor Lesley. 


the purpose of mining this substance and bring- 
ing it to market. ‘The occurrence of mountains 
almost of solid sulphur is reported. 

Several new species of minerals have been an- 
nounced since our last report, one of them, Gua- 
novulite, occurring inside of the fossil eggs in 
the guano deposit in Peru. 

Such of the geological surveys of the States as 
are now in progress have been conducted with 
energy during the season. Among these we may 
mention that of Pennsylvania, recently organized 
Ata recent meeting of 


| the Board of Directors much satisfaction was ex- 


| 
| 


summer season of the southern hemisphere, the | 


storms in that neighborhood are comparatively 
rare and moderate. In the winter season, on 


prevail south of the Cape, while southwesterly 
storms are more abundant to the eastward, and 
north or northwest storms to the westward of 
Southern Africa. 


Mr. Meldrum has communicated to the Brit- | 


ish Scientific Association a continuation of his 
previous investigations on the connection be- 
tween the frequency of sun spots and the cy- 
clones and rain-fall of the Indian Ocean. During 
the twelve years between 1856 and 1867, com- 
prising a complete sun-spot cycle, 113 cyclones 
have been recorded. Although the results are 
only approximations, yet it is beyond all doubt 
that both the number and the violence of the 
cyclones are far greater in the years of maximum 
than in the years of minimum sun spots. 

The influence of forests on rain-fall has been 
studied by Fautrat and Sartiaux, who have add- 
ed somewhat to our knowledge on this subject 
by examining the rain-fall observed near the ex- 
tensive woods of the domain of Halatte. ‘They 
find that twenty per cent. more rain falls there 
than in the neighboring cleared ground. 

The first sheets of the new topographical map 
of France have been published. ‘This work, be- 
gun in December, 1870, has been pushed for- 
ward with remarkable vigor, and the present 
sheets are remarkable for the finish of the lines 


| degree. 


pressed at the progress of the work. ‘The survey 
of Wisconsin, under Professor Lapham, has also 
been in the field, as well as that of Indiana, un- 
No details have been re- 
ceived in regard to the geological surveys con- 
nected with the expeditions of Professor Hayden 
and Lieutenant Wheeler. 

As might be expected, the record of Geo- 
graphical Discovery is quite full, in consequence 
of the facilities afforded by the milder season of 
summer, at least in the more northern climes, 

The leading foreign journals bring us addi- 
tional accounts of the adventures and experi- 


|ences of the Austrian polar expedition on the 
the other hand, numerous violent westerly storms | 


Tegethoff, which left Tromsée July 14, 1872, and 
of which meagre information was lately received 
by telegraph. According to these, we learn that 
the expedition was frozen in at the north point 
of Nova Zembla in 1872, being driven with the 
pack ice fourteen months, first northeast to 73° 
east longitude, and then northwest, until Octo- 
ber, 1873. The crew worked in vain, in the 
summer of 1873, to free the ship; and in August 
of that year new land was discovered, whose 
boundary line was not to be seen north and west. 
They were frozen in, and wintered in 79° north 
latitude and 59° east longitude. Sledge jour- 
neys were carried on, from the 9th of March to 
the 4th of May, 1874, a little beyond 82° north 
latitude, and land was seen to the eighty-third 
This was called Francis Joseph Land, 
in honor of the Emperor of Austria. No ani- 
mals were observed, but the geological structure 
was interesting, large dolomite mountains being 
seen. Formidable glaciers were met with, and 
a few floating pieces of wood were noticed. 

On the 20th of May, 1874, the crew left the 
ship in four sledges, and after journeying ninety- 
six days, reached Nova Zembla, where they met 
with some Russian seamen, and were taken to 
Wardoe, in Norway. But one death occurred, 
that of the engineer, from consumption. 

The participants in the expedition have re- 
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turned to Vienna, where they received a public | 
ovation, having previously been lionized at Ham- 
burg. 2 

Nothing has appeared in regard to any other 
polar exploring party; but it is understood that 
ns Austrian government will take up the explo- 
ration where the party of the Tegethoff left it, 
and will send out two expeditions next year ; the 
first to examine more thoroughly Francis Joseph 
Land by way of Spitzbergen, and a second to at- 
tempt to reach the pole by way of Greenland. 

A British arctic expedition for the coming sea- 
son is also becoming more and more probable, 
the selection of the Smith Sound route being a | 
foregone conclusion. It is much to be hoped 
that the United States will not be behindhand 
in this race for discovery, and that either under 
public or private auspices an expedition may be 
initiated. Already Dr. Hayes and several of the 
participants in the Polaris expedition, as Dr. 
Bessels, Captain Tyson, H. C. Chester, and oth- 
ers, have volunteered their services. | 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
the proprietor of the New York Heradd, with his | 
characteristic liberality, has offered to bear one- | 
fourth of the cost of an American expedition. 

As relating in a measure to arctic research 
we may refer to the fact of the destruction by the 
ice in Davis Straits, with a full cargo of oil, of 
the Dundee whaler Arctic, which, it may be re- 
membered, brought the greater part of the Po- 
laris crew to Dundee after their rescue by the 
Ravenscraig. 

The project of converting a portion Of the Sa- 
hara Desert into an inland sea continues to find | 
favor, and it is understood that thorough surveys | 
with a view to determine the precise mode of ac- 
complishing this object are under way by the 
French government. As to whether the result | 
aimed at is desirable or not is at present a ques- | 
tion of considerable discussion. On the one 
hand, the replacing of a large amount of des- | 
ert waste by water, and making sea-ports of in- 
terior points in Algeria, and the expected res- | 
toration of an ample rain-fall to various parts of | 
Northern Africa, are viewed with favorable an- 
ticipations. On the other hand, it is maintained 
that the sea will be simply an immense evapora- 
tion basin, which will soon be clogged up with 
salt; or that a serious interference will take place 
in the amount of heated air carried across the 
Mediterranean, which at present prevents the ex- 
tension of the Alpine glaciers. Should this be 
interrupted, it is feared that increased glacia- 
tion will ensue, possibly restoring a large portion 
of Central Europe to its condition during the 
reindeer epoch. Whatever be the result of this 
great engineering operation, it is extremely prob- 
able that it will be attempted by the French au- 
thorities. 

A survey is to be made by the Khedive of | 


Professor Hartt, who has devoted so much at- 
tention to exploration in Brazil, has returned to 
that country for the fourth time, and will remain 
there for a considerable period, engaged in de- 
termining some of the vexed questions in regard 
to the geology and archeology of the country. 

Under the head of Zoology we have to record 
the successful prosecution of sundry zoological 
researches that have been in progress during 
the year. Among them we may mention the 


| labors of the United States Fish Commission, 


which have been conducted at the village of No- 
ank, in Connecticut, during the months of July, 
August, and September. Supplied by the Navy 
Department with the Blue Light, a steam-tug 
of about eighty-five tons, thoroughly equipped 
with a proper crew and every thing suitable for 
the operations of the commission, and under 
the command of Commander L. A. Beardslee, 
U.S.N., the work has been prosecuted over a ra- 
dius of twenty miles from Noank in every direc- 
tion, embracing in its extent the mouth of the 
Connecticut River to the west, Gardner’s Island 
and Bay, Montauk Point, Block Island, and the 
region to the east of Watch Hill. As usual, the 
section of the marine invertebrates was conduct- 
ed by Professor A. E. Verrill, of Yale College, 
assisted especially by Messrs. Smith and Clark, 
while that of the fishes was in charge of Mr. G. 


| Brown Goode, of Middletown, assisted by Mr. 


T. H. Bean, the whole under the supervision of 
Professor Baird, the United States Fish Com- 
missioner. 

As in previous years, the facilities furnished 
by the commission were eagerly embraced by 
Lumerous specialists, who resorted to Noank, 
and filled the place to an unprecedented extent. 
Among those who may be mentioned in this 
connection are Professor A. Hyatt, of Boston, 
with his assistants, Messrs. Rathbun and Salton- 


| stall; Professor Rice, of Middletown ; Professor 


Eaton, of Yale; Dr. Farlow, of Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor Joseph Leidy and Dr. Henry Chapman, 
of Philadelphia ;° Mr. F. W. Putnam, of Salem, 
and many others. 

Among the most interesting results of the 
summer's work was the discovery of the fact that 
the cold northern current which passes around 
Cape Cod to the south of Martha’s Vineyard, 
and is cut off from Vineyard Sound and Buz- 
zard’s Bay by the warm belt of shore water, 


| strikes into Fisher's Sound, bringing with it the 


characteristic northern animals; so that, quite 


| contrary to the usual expectation, the general 


fauna of the vicinity of Noank and Watch Hill 
is more boreal than that of Newport and Wood’s 
Hole. 

‘The Anderson School at Penikese, which may 
| also be considered as an establishment for zoo- 
| logical exploration, has had a successful season, 
| as many persons of both sexes as could be ac- 


Egypt of a certain portion of the valley of the | _commodated availing themselves of its privileges. 
Nile, with a view of ascertaining whether a part | Numerous special researches were prosecuted by 
of the river can not be diverted so as to occupy | the students under the direction of the natural- 
an ancient bed now closed, and thus add to the | ists who had charge of the establishment during 
resources of the country. |the summer, among them Professors Putnam, 
The exploring expeditions under Professor | Morse, and Packard. 
Iayden and Lieutenant Wheeler, already referred! In a recently published letter from Professor 
to, have completed their labors for the season, | Wyville ‘Thompson, we have additional news 
and are for the most part on their way back to | from the Challenger and new discoveries in z0- 
Washington, and we shall probably soon have ology. South of the Cape of Good Hope deep- 
some announcement of the general results. | sea life was abundant, and confirmed the notion 
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already entertained of the similarity of the ant- 
arctic to the arctic fauna. Many of the species 


dredged by the Challenger were identical with | ‘ 


those on the coasts of Great Britain and Norway. 


‘The trawl was used with success in 1600 fath- | 


oms, when the well-known deep-sea genera Eu- 
plectella, Hyalonema, Umbellularia, and Flabel- 


dum, a coral, and two new genera of crinoids, | 


some new echinoderms, and remarkable crustacea 
were obtained. ‘The deepest trawling was done 
in 2600 fathoms, when holothurians were taken 
in abundance, with several star-fishes, actini, 
and an elegant brachiopod shell. 

Among the zoological communications read at 
the last meeting of the French Association for 
the Advancement of Science was a paper on the 
embryology of ascidians, by Giard. 
particularly on the existence of chitinous rays, 
especially abundant at the extremity of the dor- 
sal cord, but also found along the entire length 
of this organ, as obseryed in Cynthia and Polys- 
tyela. 
ascidian, says Giard, can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from that of a young fish or even a young 
batrachian. 

We referred some time ago to a parasitic worm 
found by Professor Macrady iu the genital glands 
of the oyster in South Carolina. It seems that 


a similar species has for twenty years been known 
to exist in Europe in the genital glands of the 


oyster andcardium. Its sporocysts and the cer- 
caria-like young were then known, but recently 
Mr. Giard has found that these young are encyst- 
ed in the Belone vulgaris, a fish found on the 
French coast. Now what finally becomes of the 
encysted Bucephalus haimeanus ? 
not know, but supposes that it passes into an- 
other fish of the genus Gasterostomum, the Be- 
fone serving as food for this latter large fish. 

An important note on the habits of the army- 
worm, which is estimated to destroy annually 
nearly $50,000,000 worth of cotton in the South- 
ern States, is published by Mr. Grote in the 
American Naturalist. This mdth was first de- 
scribed and named by Hiibner, from Brazil, in 
1822, under the name of Aletia argillacea. 
Mr. Grote shows that the insect hibernates as 
a moth, and that it dies out in the central and 
northern portions of the cotton belt every year, 
and is replaced the succeeding year by immigra- 
tion from more southern localities, and where 
the cotton-plant is perennial. ‘The worm never 
attacks the young cotton-plant in Central Ala- 
bama in the spring or early summer, but appears 
at its earliest at the end of June, and is invaria- 
bly preceded by flights of the adult moth. Since 
in Central Alabama insect life becomes active as 


early as March (and before then the hibernated | 


cotton-mo:h has disappeared), Mr. Grote asks, 


‘* What is the insect doing between that date | 


and July, when the worm appears? and why 
is the young cotton not attacked in May by the 


worms from the eggs deposited by the ‘ hiber- | 
If the ‘‘ hibernating” moths | 


nating’ moths ?” 
lay eggs, their progeny perish from lack of food. 


But many chrysalids, he adds, are killed by frost, | 


and there is great irregularity about the comple- 
tion of the final brood of moths, arising from the 
age of the insect and the approach of the winter. 

According to Professor Semper, the embryos of 
the rays and sharks have segmentary organs like 
those of the annelides. Vogt regards this fact as 


He insists | 


The tail of the tadpole-like young of the | 


Giard does | 


a farther indication of a relationship between the 
_ vertebrates and invertebrates. 

La Revue Scientifique, in its summary of the 
proceedings of the French Association for the 
Advancement of Science, states that M. Vaillant 
has studied the scales of the lateral line in certain 
fishes, and regards these scales as organs of spe- 
cial sense. 

At the same meeting Professor Sabatier spoke 
on the circumvolutions of the hippocampus in 
the brains of mammals and man. He regards 
the hippocampus as a nervous ganglion, a gan- 
glionic conductor placed between the anterior 
and the intermediate brain, and whose devel- 
opment is constantly proportional to the devel- 
opment of the olfactory lobes in the vertebrate 
series. 

In boring Artesian wells in the Desert of Sa- 
| hara very small fishes, resembling the white-bait, 
not unfrequently occur, which inhabit the waters 
|of the subterranean bed of the desert. ‘They 
are identical with a species from the waters of 
| Biskra. The male differs from the female in 
being transversely barred, so that some authors 
have regarded it as a distinct species. ‘The eyes 
are well formed, although these fishes live a part 
of the time in obscurity. It seems that as far 
| back as 1849 the governor of the oases of ‘Thebes 
and Gaibe, in Egypt, stated that an Artesian well, 
about 105 feet deep, which he had cleaned out, 
| furnished for his table fishes which probably came 
| from the Nile, as the sand which he had brought 
up from this Artesian well was identical with that 
of this river. In the Sahara, as in Egypt, these 
fishes were carried away by the waters, which 
filtered into the soil down to the subterranean 
sheet into which the Artesian wells open. Ger- 
vais claims to have established the fact that these 
subterranean fishes are essentially fluviatile, and 
that some like them are found in the rivers of 
Senegal and Mozambique, of Syria and Egypt, 
| of the Iberian peninsula, and even America. 
| Their fossil representatives are not found in de- 
| posits of marine origin, and all that we know 
/oecur in lacustrine formations. ‘The existence 
of these fishes can not, then, serve as an argu- 
ment for the former presence of the waters of the 
| Mediterranean on the soil of the north of Africa. 
M. Toussaint, in studying the cause of the re- 
| gurgitation of the food in the process of rumina- 
| tion, thinks that he has demonstrated that the 
| food, mixed with a great quantity of liquid, as- 
heme to the mouth during rumination by the 

efiects of atmospheric pressure. 

Dr. Sclater announces the existence of a new 
species of cassowary from New Guinea, being 
the second known in that country. 

Judge Caton, of Illinois, who has been paying 
much attention to the American deer, visited 
Europe the last summer for the express purpose 
_ of studying the species in life there, and, some- 
what contrary to his former conclusions, based 
upon imperfect evidence, he is now satisfied that 
there is no specific difference whatever between 
, the American and European caribou and moose, 
and that the American elk and the red deer or 
the stag of Europe are derivatives from a com- 
|mon stock. ‘The corresponding forms of the two 
| continents he however considers to be distinct 
| branches. 
| Among matters of Ethnological moment, wo 
may remark that Dr. Conto de Magalhaes has 
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just published at Rio Janeiro a work in Portu- 
guese upon the anthropology of Brazil, consist- 
ing of a collection of papers and addresses before 
learned societies by the author. He concludes 
that man has existed in Brazil one hundred thou- 


sand years; that some of the native languages | 


(the Quichua, for instance) have borrowed about 
two thousand roots from the Sanskrit. He makes 
the tall dark tribes, like the Guaicuri of Matto 
Grosso, to be the primitive stock, and derives the 
other shorter and lighter races from a mixture 
of these with white races in prehistoric times. 
On August 7 the Archeological Congress met 
at Stockholm—the very day that Iceland cele- 
brated her thousand years’ festival, Count Hen- 
ning Hamilton was chosen president. Many 


this phenomenon being at one time regarded as 
incidental, but now believed to have a direct re- 
lation to nutrition, as it is maintained by many 
that the insects are actually absorbed into the 
| substance of the plants and digested. Among 
those of special note in this connection are the 
various species of Sarracenia, or side-saddle flow- 
er; of Drosera, or sun-dew; Nepenthes, or pitch- 
er-plant; possibly the Azalea viscosa, etc. 
| At the meetings both of the British Associa- 
| tion and of the American special interest centred 
in communications on these subjects; on the one 
| part by Dr. J. D. Hooker, and on the other by 
| Dr. Gray and Dr. Mellichamp. 
Agriculturists and horticulturists in France 
| and elsewhere are troubled very much by the 





flattering compliments were paid to Sweden, the | ravages of certain noxious insects, the Phyllox- 
Jand of Linneeus, Berzelius, Retzius, and Nilsson, | era, or grape-vine louse, in France being espe- 
for the conspicuous part she had borne in ar-| cially prominent, as shown by the large propor- 
cheological researches. Among the questions | tion of communications made on this subject to 


discussed were, ‘‘ What are the earliest traces of 
the presence of man in Sweden?” ‘‘ Can the pre- 
cise way in which the trade in amber was carried 
on in early times be pointed out?” (This subject 
elicited a considerable amount of lively discus- 
sion.) ‘* What characterizes the age of the pol- 
ished stone implements in Sweden? and can the 
remains of this age be referred to a single race, 
or are we to suppose that several peoples were in- 
habiting Sweden at the same time?” ‘‘ The ori- 
gin and history of the Bronze Age in Sweden.” 
‘*'The Iron Age in Sweden.” ‘* Bjirké and oth- 
er old prehistoric towns of Sweden and other 
parts of Europe.” ‘‘ What are the anatomical 
and ethnical features peculiar to the prehistoric 
man in Sweden?” Between three and four hun- 
dred distinguished ethnologists were present at 
the Congress from various parts of the world, 
The utmost harmony and enthusiasm prevailed, 
The next meeting will be held in Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary. 

Mr. W. Pengelly, F.R.S., read before Section 
C of the British Association the tenth report of 


the committee for exploring Kent’s Cavern, ‘Tor- | 
quay, and Mr. R. H. ‘Tiddeman read the report 


of the committee for assisting in the exploration 


of the Settle Victoria Caves, in both of which | 
fresh evidence was adduced of the existence of | 
human remains in connection with animals of | 


the Drift. 

On the 10th of August last the fourth exhibi- 
tion of the ‘‘Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts 
Appliqués & I’'Industrie” was opened at Paris by 
President M‘Mahon. One of the objects of the 
Union is to give, in costumes, models, photo- 
graphs, and other pictures, a comprehensive view 
of the history of dress from the earliest times un- 
til the end of the last century. Every object of 
clothing was well represented, and the whole af- 
fair is spoken of as being most entertaining and 
instructive. 

The Congress of Orientalists convened in Lon- 
don September 14, with representatives from ev- 
ery continent. The opening address of the pres- 
ident was an exhaustive account both of the work 
already accomplished by Orientalists and of the 
fields of labor yet to be cultivated. 

Under the head of Botany we may refer to 
the great interest that has lately been excited in 
regard to the physiological functions of the ap- 
pendages of certain plants which possess a varie- 
ty of means for attracting and securing insects, 
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the Academy of Sciences in Paris. Correspond- 
| ing in prominence in this country to the ravages 
| of the Phylloxera in Europe, and of even greater 
| magnitude, are those of the grasshopper, the cot- 
ton army-worm, and the potato-bug, and pub- 
| lie ingenuity is constantly occupied in devising 
| remedies for the pests. <A large reward—some 
$20,000—has been offered in France in connec- 
tion with the Péydlorera, but as yet without any 
one being able to claim it. 

At the meeting of the American Association 
| for the Advancement ox Science in Hartford last 
| August Mr. H. F. Armsby presented a paper on 

the nitrogen of the soil. ‘The results of a large 
|number of experiments, chiefly by European 
| chamsiate, upon the long-vexed question of the 


sources of the supply of nitrogen to plants were 
given, and followed by accounts of experiments 


_by the author. ‘The object of these latter was 
| to throw light upon the gain and loss of nitro- 
| gen in the soil. ‘The method adopted consisted 
in allowing organic matter containing a known 
amount of nitrogen to decay under circumstances 
in which all the nitrogen given off or accumu- 
lated could be measured. Barn-yard manure 
mixed with pulverized flesh, in some cases alone, 
in others mixed with caustic potash or gypsum, 
or both, was subjected in one series of experi- 
ments to the action of purified air, and in an- 
other to that of pure nitrogen. ‘The results 
showed a loss of nitrogen in all cases except 
those in which caustic potash without gypsum 
was used. No trace of nitric acid was found, so 
that the gain in nitrogen could not be ascribed 
to nitrification. ‘The fact of the fixation of ni- 
trogen was demonstrated, but not explained. 
Gypsum seemed to prevent in part the loss of ni- 
trogen. 

‘The condition of our present knowledge of the 
fixation and loss of nitrogen in the soil is thus 
stated by Mr. Armsby: 1. ‘The loss of free nitro- 
gen during the decomposition of nitrogenous or- 
ganic matter is generally due to oxidizing action. 
2. An increase of combined nitrogen in soil may 
take place by oxidation of free nitrogen to nitric 
acid. 38. Some organic substances in the pres- 
ence of a caustic alkali are able to fix free nitro- 
gen without the agency of oxygen or the forma- 
tion of nitric acid. 

A new fodder plant, the Symphytum caucasi- 
um (Caucasian comfrey), is exciting a Zreat deal 
of attention in Europe, particularly in England. 
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The first authorities confirm accounts of crops 
fabulously large, and it is said that this must 
soon replace most other fodder plants. 

A German agricultural journal has lately pub- 
lished an article upon the protection of manure 
heaps from rain, by roofs, from reasoning based 
upon observations by Meister. So long as the 
manure heap is well protected from flowing and 
stationary surface water it will receive no injury 
from ordinary rain-falls. 

Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, of Rothamstead, 
England, have been making some experiments 
upon the value of Indian corn as food for pigs. 
‘The corn meal alone appeared to be a defective 
diet. With addition of mineral matters the in- 
crease in live weight was quite satisfactory in 
proportion to the amount of food consumed. It 
is recommended to mix Indian meal with food 
rich in nitrogen and mineral matters, in which 
form its use will be judicious. 

In Enginecring the most interesting item of 


intelligence is in connection with the Hoosac | 


Tunnel. Although the actual perforation of the 
rock was completed in November, 1873, the tun- 
nel route is not yet ready for traffic. It is now 
announced that it has been decided to lay steel 
instead of iron rails, and furthermore, the 1st of 
November has been fixed upon as the date for 
running the first train through. The running 
of regular trains may, however, be delayed a 
month longer, on account of the delay incident 
upon the construction of certain bridges west of 
the tunnel, one of which has but recently been 
contracted for. ‘The grading of the new road 
west of the tunnel is very nearly finished, and the 
track-layers are only waiting for the completion 
of the bridges to begin their work. 

In England the proposition to construet a new 
Thames tunnel, to facilitate intercourse between 
the northeast and southeastern districts of the 
metropolis, is being strongly urged. 

A feature of much interest in connection with 
the recently constructed City of Peking is the 
remarkable speed which she displayed in her 
trial trip to Boston, and which proves her claim 
to the title of the fastest ocean-going steamer 
afloat. Commander R. W. Meade, U.S.N., in 
a published card, states that she made, under 
steam alone, eighteen knots in one hour and 
three and a half minutes—a record altogether 
unprecedented. The City of Peking has gone 
to San Francisco, via the Straits of Magellan, to 
take her position in the fleet of the Pacific Mail 
Steam-ship Company. The City of Tokio, a 
companion vessel both in hull and engines, and 
built by the same firm, will be ready for her trial 
trip before long. It is worthy of being placed 
upon record that during the year 1874 the Dela- 
ware River ship-builders have launched the two 
fastest steam-vessels afloat. ‘The steel torpedo 
boat Aerolite, built by Neafie and Levy for the 
Egyptian government, made on her late trial trip, 
with a new engine, twenty-one miles an hour. 

The organization of plans for the Centennial 
International Exposition appears to be quietly 
progressing. The administration has lately is- 
sued invitations for applications for space to in- 
tending exhibitors, in order that the commission 
may know how much space it can assign to for- 
eign nations. 

In connection with an interesting invention re- 
corded in our summaries of last year, viz., that 


| of Mr. Loiseau, for utilizing waste coal, we may 
| record the fact that the ** Loiseau Pressed Fuel 
Company” has been formally organized during 
|the past month, with’ a number of prominent 
coal men as managers. ‘The erection of build- 
ings will be at once commenced at Port Rich- 
| mond, Philadelphia, and the new fuel is prom- 
| ised for the market in December. ‘The ma- 
;chinery in course of construction will have a 
capacity of 100 tons per diem, and the new fuel 
will be offered for sale at $1 per ton below the 
price of coal in lump. 

‘The following estimate is given of the length 
of railway lines in course of operation and con- 
struction on the Ist day of July, 1874: 


In operation. 


gn EE ee Er eereceeee asses 11,000 miles. 
Great Britain ..... Seeger eleees odds 7,300“ 
BIGETION <<. shted sands ee awee teens, 


In course of construction and projected. 





France........... Serer 5,100 miles, 
Great Britain........ AWSRV ASTRA Sats . 8,500 * 
Pe ee bsecreleookngdecsons 12,000 * 


| The length of railways throughout the world ex- 

ceeds two million miles, and the capital invested 
in them within the last thirty years is about four 
thousand millions of dollars, 

A forty-mile conduit for piping petroleum to 
Pittsburg, connecting that city with Millerstown 
| by a line of three-inch tubing, is now in course 
of construction, and when completed and in op- 
eration will in its character and uniqueness find 
no parallel in the world. 

The points connected by this lengthy string of 
tubing are Millerstown, the centre of the deep- 
well region of Butler County, Pennsylvania, and 
Fairview Station, on the West Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, about eight miles from the city. From the 
receiving tanks at the former place connections 
of inch pipe ramify to the producing regions ad- 
jacent, and collect the petroleum in two tanks 
of 25,000 barrels capacity, and at Fairview five 
immense tanks will be erected of 125,000 barrels 
capacity, from which the Pittsburg refiners will 
be supplied by a pipe laid across the Alleghany 
River. 

As a matter connected with Therapeutics we 
may refer to the attempt frequently made to in- 
troduce medicines into the human system by the 
galvanic current, but until lately with little sue- 
cess. It is now stated that if the substance to 
be introduced is placed at both poles, and the 
current reversed every few minutes, an apprecia- 
ble quantity can be transferred, quite enough in 
some cases to produce a serious toxical etfect 
upon various animals, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that human subjects may be treated ben- 
eficially. 

Our Necrology for the month is, we regret to 
say, unusually full, embracing Dr. Jeffries Wy- 
man, of Cambridge, Dr. J. H. Slack, of Blooms- 
bury, Mr. J. E. Gavit, of New York, and Mr. 
Louis Seebohm, in the United States; Dr. Charles 
T. Beke, the geographer, Sir John Rennie and 
Sir William Fairbairn, eminent engineers, and 
Mr. Robert Shuttleworth, in Great Britain; in 
Italy, Mr. Paul Rosa, the astronomer; in Swe- 
den, Professor Angstrém; and in France, the 
travelers Dournaux-Duprézé and Joubert, the 
Comte de Pontécoulant, M. Teulieres, and Pro- 
fessor F. A. Pouchet, the eminent physiologist 
; and microscopist, 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 22d of October. — 
Political State Conventions have been held 
as follows: ‘The Nevada Republican, at Winne- 
mucca, September 24, nominating Dr. J. C. 
Hazelett for Governor; South Carolina Inde- 
pendent Republican, at Charleston, October 3, 
nominating Judge John ‘I’. Green for Governor; 
South Carolina Conservative, at Columbia, Oc- 
tober 8, indorsing the Independent Republic- 
an nominations ; Massachusetts Republican, at 
Worcester, October 7, nominating the Hon. 
Thomas ‘Talbot for Governor; Massachusetts 
Labor Reform, at Boston, October 9, nominating 

J. W. Andrews for Governor. 

A convention of delegates from the recon- 
structed States met at Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee, 
October 13. The object of the convention was 
to consider the situation of the Southern States 
and the possibility of establishing order as against 
outrage, and the political and social equality of 
the colored race as against the opponents of the 
Civil Rights Bill. An address to the Southern 
people was issued, and a permanent committee 
appointed. 

Elections were held October 13 in Arkansas, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Dakota. In Ohio the Democratic ticket, 
headed by William Bell, Jun., for Secretary of 
State, was carried by a majority of from 18,000 
to 20,000, with a Democratic gain of six Con- 
gressmen. In Indiana Joseph E. Neff, the 
Democratic candidate for Secretary of State, was 
elected by a majority of about 15,000, and there 
was a Democratic gain of five Congressmen. In 
Arkansas there was no opposition to the Con- 
servative ticket, which was carried by a vote of 
75,000; the new constitution was ratified by 
this vote. In Iowa the Republican majority 
amounted to 40,000. ‘There was also a Repub- 
lican majority in Nebraska, where there were 
four tickets contestant. In Dakota there was a 
Republican majority on Congress and a Demo- 
cratic majority on local tickets. ‘The total gain 
of Democratic Congressmen in these October 
elections was twelve. In West Virginia the en- 
tire Democratic delegation was elected. 

The Vermont Legislature, October 20,.re-elect- 
ed George F. Edmonds United States Senator for 
six years from March 4, 1875. 

General Mitre has headed an insurrection 
against the government of the Argentine Con- 
federation. 

The earthquake in Guatemala on September 
3 turns out to have been a great calamity. Sev- 
eral towns were ruined, and as many as two hun- 
dred lives were lost. ‘ 

Early in October Count von Arnim, formerly 
German embassador at Paris, was arrested by 
the German government. ‘The charge against 
him was that he had embezzled documents be- 
longing to the records of the Paris embassy. 

A succession of Carlist defeats has been re- 
ported, It would appear that there is much dis- 
affection among the Carlist troops, and that the 
army of Don Carlos is on the verge of dissolution. 

The elections in France for the Councils Gen- 
eral have resulted in the choice of 672 republic- 
ans, 604 monarchists, and 155 Bonapartists. In 
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the elections to fill vacancies in the Assembly 
there have been republican gains. In Ajaccio 
Prince Bonaparte was elected to the Council 
General over Prince Napoleon. 

M. Henri Salles has recently published a book 
in which he shows that during the last three 
years there have been eighteen partial elections, 
with the following results: Of the 184 Depu- 
ties elected 152 have been Republicans and 32 
Monarchists. In these elections nearly nine 
millions of voters have taken part, and their votes 
are divided as follows: Republicans, in round 
numbers, 5,500,000; Monarchists, 2,000,000 ; 
Bonapattists, 700,000; Legitimists, 400,000— 
giving the Republicans an absolute majority of 
2,500,000 votes over all other factions of France 
voting during the last three years. 

Alderman David Henry Stone was, Septem- 
ber 29, elected Lord Mayor of London. In the 
election for member of Parliament for Northum- 
berland Mr. Bradlaugh was defeated. After the 
election Mr. Bradlaugh’s supporters attacked the 
hotel of Mr.. Fowler, the Liberal candidate. 

‘The Feejee Islands have been formally annex- 
ed to the British Empire. 

A boundary dispute between Switzerland and 
Italy, which was referred to Hon. George P. 
Marsh, the United States minister at Rome, for 
arbitration, has been decided by him in favor of 
Italy, which thereby acquires 1800 acres of ter- 
ritory. 

The Lincoln Monument was unveiled at Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Illinois, October 15. 
An oration was delivered by the Hon. Richard J. 
Oglesby, United States Senator from Illinois. 


DISASTERS, 


September 28.—Terrifie gale at Charleston, 
South Carolina. Damages $250,000. 

September 30,—Collision on the Alleghany 
Valley Railroad near New Bethlehem, Pennsy!l- 
vania. ‘Three persons killed and three seriously 
injured, 

October 8.—Collision on the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railte Four persons seriously injured. 

October 2.—A_ barge-load of gunpowder, 
weighing four tons, exploded on Regent's Canal, 
near the Zoological Gardens, London, killing 
twelve persons and injuring many others, besides 
destroying much property. Houses and bridges 
—some of the former being two miles distant— 
were shattered, and a number of animals in the 
gardens were killed. ‘The noise of the explosion 
was heard at a distance of twenty miles. Among 
the houses destroyed was that of the artist Alma 
Tadema. 

October 13.—The Turkish town Akhiolyi, 
containing 5000 inhabitants, on the Gulf of Bur- 
ghaz, Black Sea, was totally destroyed by fire. 

October 15.—Collision of two ships in the 
British Channel. Eleven persons drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

September 26.—In Davenport, Iowa, the Right 
Rev. Henry Washington Lee, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of the diocese of Iowa, in his sixtieth year. 

October 7.—In New York, the Rev. Thomas 
M. Eddy, D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal 


| Church, in his fifty-second year: 
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Chitar’s 


LFRED EBERHARD, a scholar of Ber- 
lin, is the editor of a work recently publish- 
ed in that city entitled Philogelos: Hieroclis et 
Philagrii Facetie. It is a sort of ‘* Complete 
Jester” from a few jocose old Greeks, and is 
amusing not so much perhaps for the pith of the 
anecdotes as for giving an inkling of what was 
regarded as funny by those old fellows. We 
quote a few: 

**A man accosted a foolish physician with a 
statement of his case: ‘ Doctor, when I wake up 
out of sleep I’m half an hour in darkness before 
I recover my sight as I have it now.’ ‘ Ay, in- 
deed,’ said the physician ; ‘then don’t wake up 
till the half hour’s over !’” 

**An Abderite wanted to hang himself. The 
rope broke and he bruised his head. Without 
delay he ran to the apothecary’s for a plaster, 
npplied it carefully to the bruised place, and then 
proceeded to carry out his suicidal project.” The 
joke recalls one of the anecdotes told in the pleas- 
ant Memorial of Archibald Constable, by his son, 
recently published: An old deaf aunt of the pub- 
lisher was on her death-bed, and her mind, al- 
ways eccentric, had begun to waver and fail. 
** Ann,” she said to her attendant, ‘‘if I should 
be spared to be taken away, I hope my nephew 
will get the doctor to open my head, and see 
whether any thing can be done for my hearing.” 

**Scholasticus was writing to his father from 
Athens, and pluming himself on his progress in 
rhetoric and elocution, to acquire which he had 
been sent thither. He added this paragraph: 
‘And I pray, Sir, that on returning home I may 
find you defendant on a capital charge, that I 
may air my oratory in your defense.’” This is 
worthy of the Irish horse-stealer, who, when 
O'Connell had obtained his acquittal, exclaimed, 
in the exuberance of his gratitude, ‘‘ Och, coun- 
selor, I’ve no way here to thank yer honor; but 
I wisht I saw you knocked down in me own par- 
ish—wouldn't I bring a faction to the rescue !” 

‘Two variations of one and the same story anent 
the overconscientiousness of convalescent fools 
must not go unchronicled. One of the class, see- 
ing a physician coming, as was his wont, slipped 
out of sight. A friend, observing this, asked the 
reason. ‘* Well,” said the other, ‘‘ tis some time 
since I have been sick, and really I’m ashamed 
to be seen by him.” The other is a still finer 
illustration of true mauvais honte. ‘A doctor 
gave up a Cumean patient. ‘The patient recov- 
ered, and shirked the doctor. On the latter in- 
quiring the reason, the explanation was, ‘Why, 
you said I was dying, and so I’m ashamed to be 
alive and well.’” Both these patients exhibit 
such tenderness for their medical man's veracity 
as to merit the approval with which a modern 
leech is said to have commended a punctual swal- 
lower of his medicines—‘* Ah, my dear Sir, you 
deserve to be ill!” 

** An astrologer said to one who consulted him 
in a lengthy speech, ‘It is not in your horoscope 
that you should have children.’ ‘But I have 
seven,’ said the other. ‘ Take care of them, then,’ 
said the unabashed astrologer.” 

That a witty speech may be fired off by a 
medical practitioner with no impeachment of his 
courtesy or politeness is seen in the case of the 





Drawer, 


doctor's reply to a lady who complained to him 
that, ‘Salas! she was near thirty.” ‘‘ Do not fret 
at it, madam,” he said, with admirable irony ; 
‘you will get farther from that frightful epoch 
every day.” 

Absence of mind and maladroitness might ex- 
plain the story of the man who, going to inquire 
for a sick friend, was told by his widow, ‘‘ Alas! 
he’s gone,” and simply replied, ‘‘If he return, 
will you say I called ?” 


At a Democratic meeting held in a neighbor- 
ing city it was deemed that a good thing to do 
would be to have a barbecue, ‘The subject was 
referred to a committee, who reported favorably, 
and recommended that it be held on Friday week. 
Upon the announcement of the date an excited 
Irishman jumped to his feet and exclaimed: 
‘* Mr. Prisidint! I’d have ye to understand, Sur, 
that the great heft of the Dimmicratic party don’t 
ate mate on Friday!’ Patrick put that undeni- 
able fact in a very concise and pointed way. He 
couldn’t have done it better. ‘The barbecue was 
not held on Friday. 


In the city of Cincinnati is an elderly life-in- 
surance agent, who is very persistent when ap- 
proaching any one on the subject of life-insur- 
ance. After pestering a certain merchant who 
did not wish to be insured, he made a second 
call and again broached the subject, which roused 
the merchant’s ire, and he angrily bade the bore 
to leave the store and never show his face there 
again; if he did, he would be booted out. ‘The 
agent turned to go, and had almost reached the 
door, when he turned back, and going up to the 
angry man, put his hand on his shoulder and 
said, ‘‘ Had you not better take out an accident 
policy before you attempt to kick me out?” 
The soft and winning manner in which the sug- 
gestion was made mollified the tradesman, and 
he took the life policy. 


In a serial—My Trish Story—now in course 
of publication in an English periodical, we find 
an amusing story of a cab driver, who gave his 
horse a taste of whisky : 

** Well, Sur, there was wan night last winther, 
an’ a murtherin’ wet night it was, when wan o’ 
the militia sint for me, for to dhrive him beyant 
Leenawn, this very road, for to go to a party giv- 
en by a gintleman’s family. I didn’t care for the 
job, but as all quollity was goin’, there wasn’t 
a yoke for love or money but the very car ye’re 
sittin’ on. So we kem to terms aisy enough, 
for I never fall out wud a gintleman, an’ sure 
enough just all as wan as yerself, Sur, he had a 
sup in a flask, an’ bestowed it wud an open an’ 
divartin’ hand. Well, yer anner, just as we got 
about half-ways th’ axle gev, an’ left us roarin’ 
murther in the middle o’ the road. 

*** What am I to do now, ve villyan ?’ says he. 

** * Sorra know I know,’ saysI, ‘ barrin’ ye walk,’ 
says I. 

***T’m bet,” says he, ‘be raisin av me dhress 
boots,’ says he. 

‘**'Thrue for ye,’ says I. 

‘* But there was luck in store for him, for up 
comes a shay, bound for the same party, that gev 
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him a sate. He ped me honest, an’ it was only 
whin he was a mile off that I found the flask on 
the sate that ye’re sittin’ on now. I dhrank his 
health, an’ made the baste dhrink it too; an’ 
somehow or another, begorra, the next thing I 
remimber was me dhraggin’ the car, an’ that 
baste there sittin’sup in me sate as unconsarned 
as the Chief Baron chargin’ for murther, an’ 
beltin’ me wud the whip as hard as he cud lick.” 

** And what then, Micky ?” 

‘“*T never giv him a taste o’ sperrits from that 
night to this, yer anner.” 

‘*I’m greatly afraid that you were drunk, 
Micky.” 

**T wasn’t dhrunk.” 

“* Were you sober ?” 

**T wasn't sober.” 

“Well, if you were neither drunk nor sober, 





what were you ?” 
He pulled up the too willing steed in order to 
give emphasis to his reply : | 
**T was upon the definsive, yer anner.” 
| 





Ir is an almost every-day occurrence to see | 
written on the closed doors of places of business | 
an announcement that the circumstance is in | 
consequence of domestic bereavement. It has | 
been left to a German in Rochester, New York, 
to reverse the cause, and to be the first to indi- | 
cate, in a humorous manner, his delight at the | 
marriage of his daughter, which he did thus: 
**This store is closed on account of some fun in | 
the family.” 





‘ al ee 
THE poet equally with the politician is made | 


to feel the inconvenient mutations of party. But 
the poet, bursting with the grand injustice of his | 
eviction from place, has the advantage over the | 
mere politician in putting his grievances as well 
as his ‘‘ views” in poetic numbers. ‘Thus when | 
Mr. Walt Whitman lost the honorable and com- | 
fortable position he had so long and creditably | 
held in the public service at Washington, he is | 
supposed to have evolved from the depths of his 
inner consciousness the following : | 
Cursed, wretched, stupefied, 
Through me, indeed, to-day, a million or thereabouts | 
Of withering and gall-imbittered emotions, disgusted, | 
Ripple and regurgitate ; | 
Through me, the ancient privilege, too, | 
To ge upon my ear and imprecate. 
Foul be the wind that blows thee, and swift 
The bap that traps thee, O zealous Bristow! 
Implacable Kentuckian! | 
Behold me! Thine and retrenchment's victim, | 
Thrust heartlessly, with only two months’ wages, | 
| 
| 


| 


On a cold, cold world! 
With heaven-kissing mercury ninety-eight degrees in 
the shade! 

O scanty pittance! O played-outness! 

Gone up! Obliterated! 

Scooped! 

{ 
Canapa’s bright and sensible Governor-Gen- | 

eral, Lord Dufferin, has given the Dominion | 


battle of life by a numerous family, in the land 
to which they were going & man could scarcely 
have too many children. Here I was applauded 
lustily, with a cheerful accompaniment of laugh- 
ter also, when I was further greeted with an ap- 
proving thump on the back by a stalwart young 
emigrant, who cried out, ‘Right you are, Sir; 
that’s what I’ve been telling Emily.’” ‘The Ca- 
nadians have got up the slang phrase, ‘‘ That's 
what I’ve been telling Emily,” having had the 
anecdote made familiar ‘by going the round of 
the papers, and one hears every where, ‘‘ That's 
what I've been telling Emily.” 





A GENIUS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF OLAUDIUS. 


‘“Frrenp Ags,” said the Fox, as he met him one day, 

“What can people mean? Do you know what they 
a 

“No, I don’t,” said the Ass; “‘norI don’t care, not I.” 

“Why, they say you're a Genius,” was Reynard’s re- 


ply. 
“My jah muttered Jack, quite appalled by the 
word, 


| ‘* What can I have done that’s so very absurd ?” 





Say not that we have nothing droll from the 
up-river counties on the Hudson. Even in Fish- 
kill, one of the oldest and fishkilliest places in 
Dutchess County, mirthful things occur. The 
new supervisor of that town has in his service a 
freedman who was recently attending to some 
duty on the lawn near the road. Some seven or 
eight friends of his own color were leaning on 
the fence, evidently to see that the thing was 
properly done. Another contraband, Ike De- 
lily, happened to pass at the time, and meeting 
Dr. Mapes, inquired, 

‘Dr. Mapes, who’s dead at Masser Heustis ?” 

** No one, I think,” replied the doctor. 

**Oh yes, there must be somebody dead there, 
sartin sure.” 

‘““Why, I am positive not,” said the doctor, 
“or I should have heard of it.” 

**'Then,” exclaimed Ike, raising his voice, and 
pointing to the long, lazy row of sable brethren 
hanging on the pickets, ‘‘what’s all dis yer 
mournin’ fer strung along de fence ?” 





Ir has been ingeniously said that ‘‘life is an 
epigram, of which death is the point.” Alas for 
human nature! good points are rare; and no 
wonder, according to this wicked-but witty 

EPIGRAM BY LA MOYNE. 

The world of fools has such a store 
That he who would not see an ass 
Must bide at home, and bolt his door, 

And break his looking-glass. 





Tue glorification of Dr. Priestley has brought 
out many curious incidents in his career, and 
numberless anecdotes. Of the latter the follow- 
ing is characteristic of his humor: 

While he was minister at Leeds a poor woman 


people a new by-word, which has spread with | who labored under the delusion that she was pos- 
electric rapidity from one end of Canada to the | sessed by a devil applied to him to take away the 
other. On his voyage out, being called upon | evil spirit which tormented her. ‘The doctor at- 
by the emigrants to address them, he alluded to tentively listened to her statement, and endeav- 
this phrase, which had grated harshly on his | ored to convince her that she was mistaken. All 
ears: ‘* He had the misfortune to have too many | his efforts proving unavailing, he desired her to 
children.” Lord D. said: ‘‘I remarked that call the next day, and in the mean time he would 
perhaps no better idea could be given of the dif- | consider her case. On the morrow the unhappy 
ferences between the old country and their new | woman was punctual in her attendance. His 
home than by the fact that whereas in England | electrical apparatus being in readiness, with great 
a struggling man might be overweighted in the | gravity he desired the woman to stand upon the 
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ean with sie iss legs, at the same time putting 
into her hand a brass chain connected with the 
conductor, and having charged her plentifully 
with electricity, he told her very seriously to take 
particular notice of what he did. Ile then took 
up a discharger and applied it to her arm, when 
the escape of the electricity gave her a pretty 
strong shock. 

‘*'There,” said she, ‘‘ the devil’s gone; I saw 
him go in that blue flame, and he gave me such 
a jerk as he went off! I have at last got rid of 
him, and I am now quite comfortable.” 


From an amusing ‘‘ Didactic Ode” published 
recently in London, in which hits are given at 
the leading scientific ‘‘ swells of the period,” we 
quote these verses: 


Ours is a wise and earnest age, an age of thought and 
science, Sir; 

To error, ignorance, and bliss we fairly bid defiance, Sir. 

“ Professors” ev ery where abound, both in and out of 
colleges, 

And all agog to cram our nobs with “isms” and with 
* ologies.” 


The fundamental problem, which, debated now for 
ages, Sir, 

Is still attacked and st‘ll unsolved by all our modern 
sages, Sir, 

Is, if an eifort I may make a simple form to throw it in, 

Just what we know, and why we know, and what's 
the way we know it in. 


* Development” is all the go, of course, with Herbert 
Spencer, 

Who cares a little more than Comte about the “ why” 
and * whence,” Sir. 

— he seems to think, do not exhaust to- 
talit 

But indic ate that underneath there’s some ‘* Unknown 
Reality.” 


And Darwin, too, who leads the throng “in vulgum 
voces spargere, 

Maintains Humanity is naught except a big menagerie, 

The progeny of tailless apes, sharp-eared, but puggy- 
nosed, Sir, 

Who nightly climbed their “ family trees,” 
top “reposed, Sir. 


There’s Carlyle, on the other hand, whose first and 
last concern it is 

To preach up the “immensities” and muse on the 
+‘ eternities ;” 

But if one credits what one hears, the gist of all his 
brag is, Sir, 

That “Erbwiirst,” rightly understood, is transcend- 
ental “ Haggis,” Sir. 


and on the 


A most amusing book is Zhe Adventures of 
Mick Callighin, M.P., just published in Lon- 
don, but not likely to be republished here or 
seen by many readers of the Drawer. Mick, on 
the evening before leaving the paternal roof to 
seek his fortune, goes to the room of his tutor, 
Father M‘ Quade, whom he found enveloped in a 
capacious night robe, surmounted by a cap of 
the ancient extinguisher shape, tied round his 
head with a red cotton handkerchief of a won- 
derful pattern. 

“* An’ now,” said he, ‘‘ kneel down till I give 
ye me blissin’.. I'm not in me -canonicals, but 
all the picthers I've seen o’ the blissed Sint Pe- 
ther represints him wid bare legs—seein’, I sup- 
pose, bein’ a fisherman, he had fraquently to 
wade in the salt-wather; an’ as for driss, I niver 
seen more an him nor I've an meself this blissed 
minnit. It's nat the vistmints makes the praste, 
Mick, nor the gintleman ayther, as maybe yell 
foind to yer cost. 

In the course of events Mick gives assistance 
to a man driving pigs to market. Both being 
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la case of necessity. 





house, they go into an eating hatin, and one of 
them takes up a dirty newspaper, which is well 
marked with mustard. 

** Musthard!” said Larry ; ‘‘fegs! that minds 
me av Micky Murphy an’ Dan Collins, two frins 
av moine that come over to England for the rap- 
in’ ay the harvist, an’ was walkin’ on the quays 
in this town; an’ moind ye, now, Danny had 
been over before, but Micky had niver been out 
o’ the car-radjus o’ the town o’ Tipperary. ‘They 
wor that hungry afther the vyige they didn't 
know what to do at all, at all) Whin Danny 
sees ‘ Ristorant’ wrut up over a shop, ‘ See, now,’ 
sez he, ‘that’s a place to ate;’ an’ in they both 
goes; an’ thin, Sur, they sees the waither wid a 
towel over his arm, an’ sez Danny, sez he, ‘ What 
can we get to ate?’ ‘ Any thing at all,’ sez the 
waither. ‘Thin bring me a plate o’ mate,’ sez 
Danny. So in comes the waither wid a plate o’ 
mate an’ a large bowl o’ musthard; an’ moind 
ye, now, nayther Micky nor Danny had iver seen 
musthard before in all their born days. * What's 
to pay for tlie mate?’ sez Danny. ‘A shillin’, 
Sur,’ sez the waither. ‘An’ what’s that ?’ sez he, 
pointin’ to the bowl, ‘That's musthard,’ sez the 
waither, ‘An’ what do ye do wid it?’ ‘Yez 
ates it wid the mate, to be sure,’ sez he. ‘An’ 
what’s to pay for it?’ ‘Nothin’, Sur,’ sez the 
waither, ‘Thin Danny looks at Micky, an’ Micky 
looks at Danny, an’ they both winks. Whin 
the waither turned his back, sez Danny, ‘See 
here, now, Micky,’ sez he, ‘I'll tell ye what we'll 
do: well pocket the mate for the journey, an’ 
ate the stuff they gives for nothin’;’ an’ wid that 
Micky rowls up the mate in his hankercher an’ 
puts it in the crown av his hat; an’ Danny he 
kep’ stirrin’ up the musthard, an’ afther a while 
he opens his mouth an’ takes a great dollop av 
it. Down goes his head, an’ the tears kep’ run- 
nin’ down out av his eyes. ‘Danny, lad,’ sez 
Micky, ‘what does be the matther wid ye?’ 
Danny wouldn’t let on at all, at all, ‘ But,’ sez 
he, ‘whiniver I think o’ the death o’ me poor 
great-grandfather, that wor kilt at the battle 
o’ the Boyne, I can’t kape from cryin’ at all.’ 
‘Don’t take on wid ye like that,’ sez Micky. 
‘Here, now, we're over in England, an’ well 
make a power o' money at the rapin’, before har- 
vist’s over.’ All this toime Danny he was stir- 
rin’ the musthard, an’ he hands the spoon to 
Micky. He takes a big spoonful too, an’ the 
tears come runnin’ down his nose. Danny wakes 
up, an’ sez he, ‘ Micky,’ sez he, ‘what does be 
the matther wid ye?’ ‘Fegs!’ sez Micky, ‘I’m 
cryin’ because ye warn’t kilt along wid yer great- 
grandfather at the battle o’ the Boyne!’ Ha, 
ha, ha! Begorra, he gave him a rowlint for his 
iliphint that toime!” 





Parson Brown ow tells a good story of an 
old Presbyterian baehelor preacher, known al- 
most as a woman-hater until he was nearly fifty 
years old, when he married and settled some- 
where among the mountains of North Carolina. 
The parson says: Our bachelor friend was preach- 
ing on the sinners’ excuses. ‘* ‘I have bought 
a piece of ground, and wish to go and see it,’ 
said one. Here is want of inclination to at- 
tend to divine things,” said the preacher. ‘* An- 
other said, ‘I have bought five yoke of oxen, 
and must needs go and provethem.’ This seems 
A third said, ‘I have mar- 
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ried a wife, and therefore I can not come.’ 
Here is a case of natural impossibility, from 
which we may infer,” continued our bachelor 
preacher, ‘‘ that one woman will pull a man fur- 
ther from the Lord than ten steers.” 





From ‘Ould Ireland” we have a few anec- 
dotes entitled ‘*Some Ulster Stories, after the 
manner of Dean Ramsay.” 

Some friends of a country minister came upon 
him one day unexpectedly for dinner, and his 
wife, whose larder at the time happened unfor- 
tunately to be empty, was sadly puzzled to know 
what she was to give them to eat. At length in 
her dilemma she bethought her of a fine large 
hen turkey which was strutting about through 
the yard attended by a numerous family; and 
as the young turkeys were almost completely 
reared, the prudent housewife thought that they 
might safely dispense with the services of their 
mother, whose body would then furnish the need- 
ed dish for her to place before her guests, Ac- 
cordingly the good lady ordered the parent bird 
to be forthwith killed and cooked. The food 
thus provided was, it may well be believed, not 
very tender, but most of the party made the best 
of it. ‘The minister, who knew the state of the 
case, said nothing, and ate his meat, if not with 
gladness, at least with singleness of heart. His 
friends were too polite not to eat what was set 
before them, asking no questions for conscience’ 
sake. 

But there was one person at the table who 
could not be induced to taste the old turkey. 
This was the minister's son, a boy of eight or 
ten years of age. He, like his father, knew very 
well what it was that he was asked to eat, but, 
unlike his father, he preferred going without his 
dinner to dining off the carcass of his old friend 
of the farm-yard, 

After dinner the minister and his guests went 
out for a walk, followed by his little son above 
mentioned, who brought up the rear of the par- 
ty. No sooner did they make their appearance 
in the farm-yard than the entire flock of young 
turkeys which had lately been deprived of their 
mother gathered tumultuously about them, and 
by their incessant screaming and “ skraighing” 
and flapping of wings seemed to reproach the 
minister and his friends for their barbarity in 
having made a meal of their maternal parent. 
The adult members of the party may have guess- 
ed the cause of the uproar, but they passed on, 
apparently unconcerned, and left the little boy 
in the rear to bear the brunt of the orphans’ up- 
braidings. ‘This he did for some time with tol- 
erable equanimity; but when the cries of his 
feathered tormentors became increasingly up- 
roarious, and especially when he considered that 
he, who was left alone to bear the virtuous rage 


of the bereaved ones, was the only one of the | 


entire party who was guiltless of their mother’s 
blood, he lost his patience altogether, and turn- 
ing upon the yelping brood with all the indigna- 
tion of injured innocence, he shouted at them, 


80 as to be heard by his father and his father’s | 


friends, ‘* Ye needna be yammering at me. I 
didna eat your mither !” 





A Laby naturalist was once teaching ornithol- 
ogy to a shepherd boy in Donegal. ‘The subject 
of the lesson was eagles, with respect to which 


| class of birds the teacher told her pupil that they 
_ belonged to ‘‘ the greatest family in those parts.” 
| Whereupon the little boy interrupted her, saying, 

‘* Axin’ yer pardon, ma’am, that’s a mistake. 
They're not half as great a family as the Doher- 
tys of Ennishowen.” 





Tue crier in one of the assize courts in the 
north of Ireland, who was also the personal at- 
tendant on one of the judges, prided himself 
greatly on the correctness of his grammar, and 
was very much annoyed whenever any person in 
his hearing committed a grammatical blunder. 
A leading barrister, who practiced in his mas- 
ter’s court, was not so particular as to his ‘‘ parts 
of speech.” ‘This barrister, when on circuit, call- 
ing one day at the lodgings of the judges, to pay 
his respects to their lordships, asked the gram- 
matical crier, who opened the door to him, 

**Ts the judges at home ?” 

‘*No, Sir,” sternly replied the outraged gram- 
marian, ‘* but one of them are,” drawling out the 
last word with marked emphasis, in intended 
correction of the barrister’s blunder. 





A YOUNG man attending the funeral of his 
mother (who, however, had not been very kind 
to him) was displaying a levity and unconcern 
which were not very suitable to the occasion. 
His minister thought it his duty to rebuke him 
for his unbecoming conduct, and told him that 
he ought to show some ‘‘ respect for his mother’s 
memory.” 

“*Respect!” said the young man in reply; 
‘*what more respect, minister, would you have 
me to show? Wo you not see that I have my 
Sunday clothes on?” He evidently thought that 
= Sunday clothes” would cover ‘‘a multitude of 
sins.” 





Tue following story is told of a Roman Cath- 
olic priest who officiated many years ago in a 
parish in Ulster, but who, we must add, was 
eventually degraded from his sacred office: 

On one occasion this priest was very hard up 
for cash. He had often been so before, and on 
many previous similar occasions had used vari- 
ous devices to get money from his congregation. 
But now he seemed to be at his wits’ end. At 
length he hit upon a plan, which he proceeded to 
put into execution, as follows: One of his hearers, 
a stone-mason, had lately died. ‘lhe priest an- 
nounced to his people that this stone-mason, hav- 
ing been while here, as they all knew, an excel- 
lent tradesman, had been employed, when he 
went down below, to build a wall between pur- 
gatory and a hotter place. 

While thus employed he had been obliged to 
build ‘‘overhand” (as the masons express it), 
which every one knew was a very awkward way 
of building. The consequence was that on one 
occasion, when passing his hand over his head, 
he had unfortunately knocked off his wig, which 
had fallen into the flames on the other side of the 
| wall, and was therefore immediately and irre- 
coverably lost. The priest then went on further 
to announce to his people that on next Sunday 
he would take up a collection from them to get 
money to buy a new wig for the stone-mason who 
was building the wall round purgatory, and he 
added that he was sure there was not one of 
‘them who would not cheerfully contribute to 
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procure a covering for the bald pate of their old | ly not inconsiderable ; for, in the times we speak 


neighbor, who was then working bare-headed on 
a scaffold in the immediate vicinity of the scorch- 
ing regions. For this singular purpose a collec- 
tion was actually taken up. 

The priest, we need scarcely add, took charge 
of the money and promised to buy the wig. 
Some of the contributors ventured to ask his 
reverence how he would get the wig sent to the 


° . | 
mason in purgatory ; but the priest told all such | 


questioners that that was Ais business, not theirs. 
All that they had to do was to give their money. 
It was for him to apply the money in the way 
which to him seemed best. We fear that the 
way which recommended itself to his reverence 
was—to keep it. 


A COUNTRY-WOMAN was once asked by a travel- 
er on a public conveyance some questions about 
a gentleman who lived in the neighborhood that 
they were passing through. ‘* Oh, Sir,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘he has never done any good since he got 
a bank-rope.” ‘The poor woman meant, since 
he became a bankrupt. But there was some 
propriety in the other expression, for it was real- 
ly a bank which had pulled up the gentleman, 
and caused his suspension. 


An old woman who had made a great deal of 
money by selling whisky was visited when on her 
death-bed by her minister, to whom she spoke, 
as is usual on such occasions, about her temporal 
as well as her spiritual affairs. As to her tem- 
poralities, they seemed to be in a very flourishing 
condition, for she was dying worth a very large 
sum of money. 

** And so, Molly,” said the minister, ‘‘you tell 
me that you are worth all that money ?” 

‘* Indeed, minister,” replied Molly, ‘* I am.” 

** And you tell me, too,” continued the minis- 
ter, ‘that you made all that money by filling the 
noggin ?” 

** Na, na, minister,’ 
**T didna tell you that. 
by not filling the noggin.” 


’ said the dying woman, 


I made the maist of it 


In former times (whatever may be the case at 
present) Presbyterian congregations in the north 
of Ireland were not in general very liberal in 
their payments to their ministers. In one of 
these congregations there was a well-to-do farm- 
er, who cultivated several acres of ground, and 
was the owner of numerous flocks and herds. 
This man was in the habit of contributing two- 
and-sixpence a year toward the support of his 


church, and even this small sum he paid with a | 
grudge. One year, when he was asked for it, he | That 


growled as usual, and finished by saying, ‘* This 
preachin’ ought to be unco guid, for it’s unco 
dear.” 

Nor were even the small sums that were prom- 
ised always paid. An annual stipend of less than 
two-and-sixpence has been known to be twelve 
years in arrear, and the following entry occurs 
in the diary of one of the ministers of those 
days: “Settled with the treasurer of my con- 
gregation for my annual stipend. Amount un- 
der ten pounds. Providence has cast my lot 
among a peculiar people: they promised me 
little, and they pay me less.” 

And yet in some congregations the contribu- 
tions, though individually small, were collective- 


|of, many of the Presbyterian congregations in 
| Ulster were exceedingly large, consisting some- 
| times of nearly a thousand families. An elder 
| from one of these large congregations, being 
asked at a meeting of Presbytery if there were 
| many hearers in his congregation, replied, “ HZear- 
ers! it is just crawlin’ wi’ hearers.” 


A GENTLEMAN ‘‘ wants to know, you know,” 
who is the author of the following neat epigram. 
| It is supposed to have been written by one of the 

Italian writers of the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury : 
CUPID CRYING. 
Why is Cupid crying so? 
| Because his jealous mother beat him. 
\ What for? For giving up his bow 
To Celia, who contrived to cheat him. 


The child! I could not have believed 
He'd give his weapons to another. 
He would not, but he was deceived; 
She smiled; he thought it was his mother. 


Epmunp Yates tells us of a good story going 
about in London, which may be interesting to pu- 
rists of pronunciation : 

| **How do you do, Mr. Gilbert?” said Mr. 
| X to one who is very particular as to the 
breathings of his name. 


| ** Pardon me,” replied Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘ not Gil- 

| bert, but Jilbert; soft, like the ‘g’ in ‘ gentle- 
man.’ ” 

| **Dear me,” replied X——, ‘‘I thonght you 

| pronounced it hard, like the ‘g’ in ‘blackguard!’”’ 

| Mr. Gilbert collapsed, and left, for he felt that 

| he had been hardly used. 


HAMLET’S SOLILOQTY, 


AS DELIVERED AT TIE THEATRE ROYAL, JEDDO, 
BY CHIN-YOW. 


Maxelib—no makee? Dat b’long-a what t’ing speakee! 
More largee heartee fashion maskee all t’ings 

| Foong-soo-ee pigeon, numba’-one bad, belongee ; 

Or makee bobbery ‘long that plenty tlouble, 

So fashion fightee, spile °em ?—Die—All same sleep! 
He no more got; so, sleep, can say, he stop 

That heart too-muchee sick, that more ten-hunder 
Pum-pum fashion shakee all mans. That wind-up 
Joss-pigeon fashion wantchee. Die—All same sleep— 
All same sleep? Now s’pose he hab got dleam, 
That fashion sieep! Hi-yah, there hab got stuckee! 
What fashion d/eam can catchee in that sleep, 
That teem hab knockee off ali fashion pigeon, 
Makee man-man. That b’longee why 

All bad Foong-soo-ee so long stop this si’. 

Who man would maskee that too-muchee tlouble— 
That Ilitchman bust he snoot—that Democlat 

All teem sing out, “‘ Dam Cheenaman !” then kickee— 





That sick ‘cause no can catchee girlee—Che-hsien 
fool-time— 

‘leechman knock he head, ’eause no got dolla’— 

That bad t’ing rascal speak-a all bah-goos mans— 

When who man he can make he die he own self 


| S'pose hab got chop-stick ? 


Who man be like coolie, 
Make glunt, make sweat, ’cause FPrisco-fashion livee ; 
No catch White Dragon, chop-chop go back Cheena; 
S’pose he no got insi’ what ting make fear— 
All same one countly hab catch plenty coolie 
Workee all up, nebba pay back one piecie— 
Make he t’'ink no t‘ink—make he stop he own si’, 
No lun chop-chop catchee what he no sabbee? 
So fashion, t’ink-so make-a-‘flaid all piecie ; 
So fashion, stlong man’s heartee no more led got— 
Catchee all white—all-same-a dead man facee; 
So fashion, all ting blong-a numba’-one pigeon 
He ’come like chow-chow water—no lun plopa’; 
No man can callee pigeon. 

Talkee small! 
Too-muchee handsome, ‘ Pheely! Missee, you 
Joss-pigeon speakee my si’.” 














